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WHO MADE 

IT is a characteristic of every suc- 
ceeding century to consider itself 
much wiser than any or all that have 
preceded it. In this respect our 
beloved NINETEENTH is no excep- 
tion; in fact, with a vanity that may 
be palliated, if not excused, it con- 
siders that, comparatively speaking, 
the world has hitherto been in its 
schoolboy days, and only attained 
its majority on the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1800. It is true that the great 
advances made in the physical 
sciences, in chemistry, astronomy, 
and geology, and in the application 
of steam and electricity, have marked 
our age as one of true progress in a 
certain direction, and are substantial 
subjects of self-congratulation; but 
it must also be remembered that very 
little of the genuine happiness of 
mankind in general depends upon 
any or all of these discoveries and 
appliances. Man, being an intellec- 
tual as well as an animal being, must 
look to spiritual discoveries and men- 
tal agencies for his chief sources of 
enjoyment ; and, as the soul controls 
the body, as his main duty in this life 
is to qualify that soul for an eternity 
of bliss, as the unlimited future is 
superior to the limited present, it fol- 
lows that the things merely of this 
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world play a small and insignificant 
part in the real drama of the life of a 
human being. The sad misconcep- 
tion of this solution of the problem of 
man’s destiny has been the principal 
mistake of materialists, and their con- 
sequent punishment here below has 
been so marked that the criticism of the 
charitable is considerately withheld. 
Fortunately for us Catholics, the 
great desideratum—the law that in- 
cludes all laws—is immovably fixed, 
and no new discoveries, no alleged 
progress, no experiment, can disturb 
it. Immutable as the eternal hills, it 
stands to-day as when promulgated 
in Judea over eighteen hundred 
years ago by its Divine Founder, 
and though the heavens and earth 
may pass away, we have the assurance 
that it shall not. But there have 


sprung out of the operation of this 


great law other laws which may be 
called secondary or subsidiary, which 
have long affected the welfare of 
Christendom, and upon the obser- 
vance or rejection of which much of 
the welfare or misery of nations has 
depended and must for ever depend. 
Political justice, social order, art, 
science, and literature, everything 
which relates to the relations of man 
with his fellows, and brightens and 
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beautifies life, have a great deal more 
to do with forming the character and 
insuring the purity of a people, as 
well as the regulation of their actions 
justly, than railroads, telegraphs, and 
anesthetic agents. Respect for the 
memory of the dead and charity for 
the living prevent us from pointing 
out individual instances where men, 
remarkable for their skill and per- 
severance in forwarding the latter 
projects, have neither been distin- 
guished for their truthfulness, liber- 
ality, nor for any moral quality 
typical of intelligent Christians. The 
best of these men are simply clever 
mechanists, increasing, it is true, our 
sum of knowledge of the effect of 
certain forces in nature, yet without 
being able to reveal the nature of the 
forces themselves, which seems im- 
possible; but whoever teaches us 
true ideas regarding the active 
agencies that govern ordinary life 


is the true benefactor of his species, 
anc is the governor of his audi- 


ence or race. Have our discov- 
eries in this science of making man- 
kind more moral, humane, and re- 
fined kept pace with our more in- 
timate acquaintance with the secrets 
of nature and the laws of mechanism, 
or have we to look back to the despis- 
ed past for all our ideas of rectitude 
in legislation, honesty in the admin- 
istration of government, and truth- 
fulness in the plastic arts? We fear 
that 2 candid answer to this question 
would involve some loss of our self- 
esteem. While, like the degenerate 
Hebrews, we have been worshipping 
graven images, the work of men’s 
hands, we have been neglecting the 
Tables of the Law. 

All national governments reflect 
more or less correctly the ideas of the 
people governed. The absolutism 
of Russia is as much the reflex of the 
mental status of the inhabitants of 
that vast and semi-civilized empire 
as that of the United States is of our 
busy, hasty, and heterogeneous popu- 
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lation. The first is a necessity grow- 
ing out of a peculiar order of things, 
wherein many tribes and barbarous 
races are to be found struggling 
towards light and civilization; the 
other is the creation of the ‘matured 
minds of experienced and profound 
statesmen, acting as the delegates of 
a self-reliant and self - sustaining 
people. Still, though the frame- 
work of the government is unigue, 
the ideas of justice and equality 
which underlie it are old. In one 
sense they are not American, but 
European, for it cannot be denied 
that the principles of our constitu- 
tions, state and national, the laws 
accepted or enacted in harmony 
therewith, and the modes of their in- 
terpretation and administration, are 
taken from the civil polity of the 
nations of the Old World, as those 
again have been the direct and pal- 
pable result of the teachings of the 
Catholic Church. Russia to-day is 
mainly barbarous, and subject to the 
unfettered will of one man, because 
centuries ago the East broke away 
from the centre of Catholic unity, 
and, in losing the Apostolic authority, 
lost all its vivifying power, and the 
ministers of the so-called Greek 
Church their capacity and efficiency 
as civilizers and law-givers. 

The West was more loyal, and con- 
sequently more fortunate. If we 
consider for a moment the chaoti 
condition of the greater part of Eu- 
rope when the church commenced 
to spread far and wide the teachings 
of the Gospel, slowly but steadily 
pursuing her holy mission, we may 
be able to appreciate the herculean 
task before her. Then, in every part 
of Europe, from the pole to the Me- 
diterranean, from the Carpathians to 
the Atlantic, disorder, ignorance, and 
rapine prevailed. Wave after wave 
of Northern and Eastern hordes had 
swept over the continent and most 
of the islands, submerging the effete 
nations of the South, and carrying 
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destruction and death wherever they 
surged. The old Roman civiliza- 
tion, such as it was, was entirely ob- 
literated, all municipal law was abol- 
ished, the conquered masses were 
reduced to the condition of serfs, and, 
as each successive leader of a tribe 
rested from his bloody labors and 
built a stronghold for his occupancy, 
he reserved to himself the exclusive 
monopoly of plunder and spoliation 
in his own particular neighborhood, 
This of course led to rivalry and un- 
ceasing warfare between rival marau- 
ders, and the incessant slaughter and 
oppression of their retainers and ten- 
ants. 

It was with these fierce and 
lawless nobles, as they loved to style 
themselves, that the church for cen- 
turies waged most persistent and un- 
compromising warfare, and against 
them she hurled her most terrible 
anathemas. It was she who taught 
the sanguinary barons and chieftains 
that there was a moral power greater 
than armed force and stronger than 
moated and castellated tower, who 
took by the hand the downtrodden, 
impoverished serf, freed him from his 
earthly bonds, taught him the know- 
ledge of God’s law, the principles of 
eternal justice and the rights of human- 
ity, and instilled into his heart those 
ideas of human liberty which have 
since fructified and now permeate 
every free or partially free govern- 
ment in both hemispheres. Those 
great results were achieved in many 
ways, as local circumstances required ; 
by teaching and exhorting, by per- 
suasion or threats, by taking the serf 
into the ministry of the church and 
thereby making him the superior of 
his former master, by introducing 
gradually just and equitable laws, and 
when necessary forcing their adoption 
on unwilling sovereigns and reluctant 
nobles, and, perhaps, most potently 
by the example of her own organiza- 
tion, which permitted the humblest of 
her children to be crowned by a free 
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election with the tiara of the suc- 
cessors of S, Peter. 

The influence of the church in se- 
cular affairs was particularly remark- 
able in England, from which we 
have drawn so many of our political 
opinions and principles. The early 
missionaries to the Britons and Saxons 
were doubtless men of high intelli- 
gence as well as sanctity; but the 
Norman and Anglo-Norman ecclesi- 
astics who came into the country with 
William the Conqueror and clustered 
around his sons and successors were 
still more remarkable for astuteness 
and breadth of view. For many 
generations after the Conquest they 
may be said to have governed Eng- 
land in so far as they framed her 
laws, conducted her ordinary juris- 
prudence, and mainly directed her 
foreign and domestic policy. The 
most interesting, though by no means 
the most impartial, chapters in Hal- 
lam and Blackstone are those devo- 
ted to the struggles between the lay 
lawyers supported or subsidized by 
the nobility, and the clerical jurists 
who defended the privileges of their 
order and the natural rights of the 
oppressed masses, The Great Char- 
ter, of which we hear so much from 
persons who very probably never 
read it, was undoubtedly the work 
of the latter, though signed by all the 
barons with their seal or mark ; trial 
by jury, the germs of which may be 
traced into remote antiquity, was 
systematized and as far as possible 
perfected under their auspices ; courts 
of equity, for the rectification of “ in- 
justice which the law from its gene- 
rality worketh to individuals,” were 
their creation, and even until com- 
paratively late years were presided 
over by them; and representative 
or parliamentary government may 
justly be said to have been the 
fruit of their fertile and ever-ac- 
tive brains. Its founder, in Eng- 
land at least, was de Montfort, who, 
though not in orders, was the fol- 
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lower, if not the pupil, of the great 
S. Bernard. 

It is thus that we, the ungrateful or 
forgetful eulogists of the XI Xth cen- 
tury, while laying the flattering unc- 
tion to our souls that we have done 
more than put a girdle round the 
earth in forty minutes, ignore the 
long, painful, and continuous efforts 
of our spiritual forefathers to chris- 
tianize, civilize, and make free our an- 
cestors in the order of nature whom 
pagan despotism and barbaric cu- 
pidity sought to degrade and brutal- 
ize. In our self-glorification we for- 
get that all we have in legislation, of 
which we are naturally so proud and 
for which we never can be too thank- 
ful, is the product of long years of 
toil and reflection of humble priests 
and learned prelates, whose names 
are now scarcely remembered. The 
ideas of justice and clemency gener- 
ated in the minds of those men of 
the past by the spirit of Catholicity 
are the same which govern our daily 
actions, and regulate the most im- 
portant affairs of our lives and of 
those most dear to us, though we 
are so occupied or so ungrateful that 
we feil to acknowledge the sources 
from whence they arose. 

For instance, the possession of 
real estate forms one of the principal 
attractions for the ambition of indus- 
trious Americans, yet how few of 
them ever think that the laws regula- 
ting its disposition, acquisition, and 
inheritance are the very enactments 
framed by monks, hundreds of years 
ago, and recognized by armed lay- 
men aiter long and at times doubtful 
contests with the advocates of the 
arbitrary feudal system. Personal 
liberty, speedy trial by our peers, were 
first secured in an incontestable form 
by an archbishop of the church 
which some of our so-called and 
“loudly called” preachers are never 
tired of denouncing as tyrannical. 
That the right of the people governed, 
to elect representatives to make laws 


affecting their “lives, liberty, and pur- 
suit of happiness,” was obtained and 
carried into practical effect by a Ca- 
tholic statesman many centuries be- 
fore Thomas Jefferson or Benjamin 
Franklin were born, seems to have 
been forgotten by our pseudo-liberais ; 
while the grand principle of politica} 
equality which lies at the foundation 
of our republic, instead of being less 
than a hundred years old, is coeval 
with Christianity itself, and in its oper- 
ation within the church is more ex- 
pansive and less discriminating as re- 
gards social rank and condition. 

But though, in this inconsiderate 
age, we fail to acknowledge the deep 
debt of gratitude we owe to the 
workers and thinkers of the past for 
our laws, civilization, and correct 
ideas of government, we cannot if we 
would deny that we are still ruled by 
those very ideas, and that none of 
our boasted, and in their way valu- 
able, discoveries have had the effect 
to give us a new or a better scheme 
of jurisprudence, whereby mankind 
can be made better, wiser, or happier. 

The people of the United States are 
not generally considered a profoundly 
reflective people; we are too much en- 
gaged with the present to care much 
about either the past or future; but 
we respectfully suggest that, while we 
may be justly proud of our laws and 
system of government, it is hardly 
fair or generous to assume to our- 
selves all the credit for their forma- 
tion and existence. We have done 
enough to secure the liberty of our 
fellow-men, and maintain our au- 
thcrity in the family of nations, not to 
be able to be just, if not generous, to 
the memory of the men who have 
bequeathed to us so invaluable a 
legacy; and let us therefore accord to 
our Catholic ancestors due credit 
for the conception and transmission 
of the laws under which we all so 
happily live. After all, their ideas 
rule more than our own, whether we 
will or not. 
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DANTE’S PURGATORIO. 
CANTO SIXTH. 


WHEN from the game of hazard men depart, 
The loser stays, and, casting o’er his throws, 
Learns a hard lesson with a heavy heart ; 
While with the winner all the assembly goes: 
One runs before, one plucks his robe behind, 
But he delays not, though beside his way 
Another comrade calls himself to mind ; 
And every one perceives that he would say : 
“ Press me no more!” to whom he lifts his hand, 
And by so doing keeps the crowd at bay ; 
Such I was, freeing me from that dense band, 
To this and that one bending my survey, 
And promising to answer each demand. 


Here was that Aretine whose lethal wound 

The savage hands of Ghin’ di Tacco made ; 
Also that knight who in pursuit was drowned. 

Here with stretched palms Frederic Novello prayed, 
The Pisan, too, at whose defeat his sire, 

Good old Marzucco, showed a strength sublime. 
I saw Count Orso, and that soul whom dire 

Envy and spite, but no committed crime 
Tore from his mortal frame, as he declared ; 

Pierre de la Brosse I mean: so, while she may, 
Be that bad woman of Brabant prepared 

Lest she go join a far worse flock than they. 


When I had freed me from the gathering press 

Of shadows praying still that others’ prayers 
Might hasten forward their own blessedness, 

I thus began: “ Thy page, my Light! declares 
Expressly, in one text, that Heaven’s decree 

To no beseeching bendeth.* Yet this race 


* ‘Desine fata defim flecti sperare precando,’—Virg. 42n. vi. 376. 
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Prays with such purpose: will their praying be 
Without avail? or have I in that place 
Misread thy word?” He answered: “It is gross 
And plain to reason: no fallacious hope 
Is theirs, if thy sound mind consider close ; 
The topmost height of judgment doth not slope, 
Because love’s fire may instantly complete 
The penance due from one of these: but where 
I closed that point with words which you repeat, 
A gulf betwixt the Most High was and prayer: 
No praying there could cover past defect. 
Yet verily, in so profound a doubt 
Rest not, till she who, ’twixt thine intellect 
And truth, shall be thy light, herself speak out. 
Dost understand me? Beatrice I mean: 
Thou shalt behold her in a loftier place, 
This mountain summit, smiling and serene.” 
“ Good Guide,” said I, “ then let us mend our pace, 
I feel no more my weariness: o’er us 
The mountain shadow grows and hides mine own.” 
“ We will go forward ”—he gave answer thus— 
“ Far as we can, ere this day’s light be gone ; 
But thy thought wanders from the fact. That height 
Ere thou canst gain, thou shalt behold the day’s 
Returning orb, who now so hides his light 
3ehind the hill that thou break’st not his rays. 
But yonder look! one spirit, all alone, 
By itself stationed, bends toward us his gaze: 
The readiest passage will by him be shown” 


SORDELLO. 


We came up tow’rds it: O proud Lombard soul ! 
How thou didst wait, in thy disdain unstirred, 
And thy majestic eyes didst slowly roll! 
Meanwhile to us it never uttered word, 
But let us move, just giving us a glance, 
Like as a lion looks in his repose. 
Then Virgil, making a more near advance, 
Prayed him to show us where the mountain rose 
With easier slope, and still that soul replied 
Nothing to his demand; but question made 
About life, and our country. My sweet Guide 
Began to answer: “ Mantua ”—and the shade 
From where it had been, separate from his band, 
All rapt in self, sprang up towards him in haste, 
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Saying: “O Mantuan, I am of thy land, 
I am Sordello.” And the twain embraced. 


Ah slavish Italy! thou common inn 

For woe to lodge at! without pilot, thou 
Ship in great tempest! not what thou hast been, 

Lady of provinces, but brothel now! 
That gentle soul so quickly, at the dear 

Sound that recalled his country, forward came 
To grace his townsman with a greeting here ; 

And now thy living children, to their shame, 
Are all at war, and they who dwell most near 

Prey, each on each, with moat and wall the same! 
Search, wretched! search all round thine either coast, 

And then look inland, in thy bosom, see 
If peace in any part of thee thou know’st ! 

What though Justinian made new reins for thee, 
What boots it if the saddle remain void ? 

Without his mending thy disgrace were less. 
And O ye tribe that ought to be employed 

In your devotions, and let Czesar press 
The seat of Czesar if God’s word you heed, 

See, since your hand hath on the bridle been, 
How wanton grown and wicked is the steed, 

Through want from you of the spur’s discipline. 
O German Albert! who abandonest 

Her now run wild, unchecked by curb of thine, 
When thou shouldst ride her with thy heels hard-pressed ; 

May heaven’s just judgment light upon thy line, 
And be it something strange, and manifest, 

To make him tremble that comes after thee, 
Because, for lust of barren fiefs out there,* 

Thou and thy Father have not shamed to see 
The empire’s garden desolate and bare. 

Come see the Capulets and Montagues, 
Monaldi and Filippeschi, O thou being 

Without concern! these wan with fears, and those 
Already crushed: come sate thyself with seeing, 

Thou cruel man, the outrage that is done 
To thy best blood, and make their bruises well! 

And thou shalt see too, thou cold looker-on, 
Santafiore’s lords how safe they dwell. 

Come see thy Rome that mourning all alone 
Weepeth, a widow, calling day and night, 

Why, O my Cesar, dost thou leave thine own ? 
Come see what love there—how all hearts unite! 

And if no pity move thee at our moan 


* In Germany. 
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Blush for thy fame beholding such a sight. 
And, lawful if I speak, O most high Jove 
Who wast for our sakes crucified on earth, 
Are thy just eyes who watchest men above 
Turned elsewhere ?—Or is this before the birth 
Of some great good a preparation hid 
From us in the abyss of thy intent, 
That all the Italian towns are tyrant-rid, 
And every clown that comes on faction bent 
Makes as much clamor as Marcellus did ? 


My Florence! well may’st thou remain content 
At this digression ; it concerns not thee, 
Thanks to thy people, great in argument! 
Many with justice in their hearts there be 
Who stay the shaft lest, coming to the bow 
Without discretion, it might err; but they 
On their lips wear it. Many men are slow 
To serve the state, and turn from place away ; 
Thy people do not—every one bends low, 
Crying before he’s called for: “I obey.” 
Now make thee joyful, who may’st triumph well ; 
Thou who art rich—so wise! and so at peace ! 
If. I speak true in this—let the truth tell. 
Athens and Sparta, that raised civil Greece 
To such a height, and framed the ancient laws, 
Towards the well-ordered life made small beginning 
Compared with thee, whose legislation draws 
Threads out so fine that thy October spinning 
Comes before mid-November to a pause. 
How many times hast thou renewed thy men, 
Yea, within days that in thy memory dwell, 
And changed thy laws and offices, and then 
Customs and coins! if thou remember well 
Thou wilt behold thyself, unless quite blind, 
Like a sick woman, restless, that in vain 
Seeks on her pillow some repose to find, 
And turns and turns as ’twere to parry pain. 
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THE CHURCH THE CHAMPION OF MARRIAGE, 


“ THERE is nothing new under the 
sun,” least of all the continued cru- 
sade the church has headed and now 
heads against the enemies of Christian 
marriage. What marriage is, what 
duties it involves, what holiness it 
requires, what grace it confers, we 
leave to other pens more learned or 
more eloquent to define. What are 
the Scripture authorities and allow- 
able inferences concerning the mar- 
ried state, its indissolubility and its 
future transformation in heaven, we 
leave to theologians to state. Those 
who may feel curious as to that part 
of the question, or as to the local and 
civil enactments concerning marriage 
and divorce, we refer to two able 
articles published in THE CaTHOoLic 
Wor tp of October, 1866, and July, 
1867." 

But as witnesses are multiplied 
when a strong case has to be made 
out in favor of some important issue, 
let us turn to the tribunal of history, 
and look over the record of the 
church’s battles. Witnesses without 
number rise in silent power to show 
on which side the weight of church 
influence has ever been thrown—the 
side of the oppressed and weakly. 
Every liberty, from ecclesiastical im- 
munities to constitutional rights, she 
has upheld and enforced, and it 
would be impossible that she, the 
knight-errant of the moral world, 
should have failed to break a lance, 
through every succeeding century, for 
the integrity of the marriage bond. 

Take, for instance, the history of the 
new Frankish kingdom in the VIth 
century, at the time when the church 


* “Divorce Legislation in Connecticut,” and 
“ The Indissolubility of Christian Marriage.” 


was laboriously moulding pagan 
hordes into Christian and civilized 
nations. The times were wild and 
unsettled, the very laws hardly estab- 
lished, heathen license barely reined 
in by the threatening barrier of 
solemn excommunication. They 
were times of great heroism, it is 
true, but none the less of great 
abuses and of startling crimes. The 
bishops of the Christian church stood 
alone in the midst of the universal 
depravity, like mighty colossi, defying 
the civil power and rebuking royal 
license. §S. Nicetus, the Bishop of 
Tréves, was one of these. The young 
King of the Franks, Theodebert, 
who was betrothed to Wisigardis, the 
daughter of the Lombard king 
Wakon, had, during a war against 
the Goths, taken a beautiful captive 
named Denteria. He made her his 
mistress, and, forgetful of his solemn 
betrothal, lived with her for seven 
years. The bishop never ceased 
boldly to admonish him and warn 
him, but to no purpose, After a 
while, his powers of persuasion failing 
to effect his charitable design, he re- 
sorted to the penalties of the church, 
and excommunicated him. But, in- 
stead of suspending his evil career, 
the king persuaded many of his 
courtiers to foilow his example. The 
holy bishop excommunicated them 
all with calm impartiality. Despite 
the censures under which they lay, 
they insolently attempted to assist at 
High Mass one Sunday in the bish- 
op’s presence. S. Nicetus turned to 
meet the sacrilegious throng, and 
undauntedly announced that, unless 
those who were excommunicated left 
the church, the Mass would not be 
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celebrated. The king publicly de- 
murred to this, but a young man in 
the crowd, possessed by the devil, 
suddenly started up, and in impas- 
sioned language gave testimony to 
the holiness of the bishop and the 
vicious and debased character of the 
king himself. Four or five stalwart 
men got up to hold him, but were 
unable to do so; his strength defied 
their utmost efforts, and burning 
words of condemnation continued to 
fall from hislips. ‘The king, abashed, 
was forced to leave the church, while 
S. Nicetus caused the young man to 
be brought to him. The touch of 
the holy bishop’s hand, and his 
efficacious prayer breathed over him, 
cured him at once of the grievous 
affliction which had beset him for 
ten years. Finally, the displeasure 
of the Franks at the insult offered to 
the King of the Lombards and his 
daughter grew so serious that, with S. 
Nicetus at their head, they called a 
general meeting to denounce his con- 
duct. He listened to their reproach- 
es, and at last agreed to dismiss his 
mistress and fulfil his contract with 
the Lombard princess.* 

An eminent French writer, De 
Maistre, says of the part played by the 
popes in the middle ages: “ Never 
have the popes and the church 
rendered a more signal service to 
the world than they did in repres- 
sing by the authority of ecclesiasti- 
cal censures the transports of a pas- 
sion, dangerous enough in mild and 
orderly characters, but which, when 


* For this and the following references, see 
Rohrbacher’s Histoire Universelle de 0 Eglise 
Catholigue. This work is so comprehensive, 
and so full of the most learned and accurate re- 
searches, that we have relied entirely upon its 
sengthened narratives for the facts mentioned in 
this article. The work is excessively volumin- 
ous (28 vols 8vo), and to verify personally each 
separate reference given by the author would 
be almost impossible, besides being a very tedi- 
ous undertaking. We have preferred, therefore, 
to rely upon the single authority of one who is 
confessedly the best modern church historian. 
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indulged in by violent and fierce na- 
tures, will make havoc of the holiest 
laws of marriage. . . . The sanc- 
tity of marriage, the sacred founda- 
tion of the peace and welfare of na- 
tions, is, above all, of the highest im- 
portance in royal families, where 
excesses and disorders are apt to 
breed consequences whose gravity in 
the future none can calculate.” 

In the early part of the VIIth 
century, S. Columbanus, the great 
Irish monk who founded the power- 
ful monastery of Luxeuil in Bur- 
gundy, began that opposition to royal 
license which finally cost him his 
exalted position, and made him an 
exile and wanderer from his chosen 
abode. Queen Brunehault was prac- 
tically reigning in Burgundy under 
the name of her grandson Theodoric. 
She connived at the young sover- 
eign’s precocious depravity, and her- 
self furnished him with attractive mis- 
tresses, thereby preventing his mar- 
riage with a suitable princess, for fear 
of losing her own influence over him 
in public affairs. One day, as S, Co- 
lumbanus, whose monastery the king 
had munificently enriched, came to 
see Theodoric on matters of impor- 
tance, the queen rashly presented the 
king’s illegitimate children to the 
saint, and begged him to bless them. 
Columbanus refused, turning away 
his eyes and saying sternly, “ These 
children are the offspring of guilt, 
and they will never sit upon their fa- 
ther’s throne.” Another time, after 
many vain threats and remonstran- 
ces, the saint again visited Theodoric, 
but, instead of accepting the hospi- 
tality of his palace, took up his quar- 
ters in a neighboring house. Brune- 
hault and her grandson, keenly alive 
to the implied rebuke, and resenting 
the public slight thus put upon them 
before their court and subjects, sent 
some officers of their household with 
costly vases and golden dishes, full 
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of delicacies from the royal table, to 
Columbanus, at the same time en- 
treating him to come to them, The 
saint made the sign of the cross, and 
spoke thus to the messengers: “ Tell 
the king that the Most High spurns 
the gifts of the unjust; heaven is not 
to be propitiated by precious offer- 
ings, but by conversion and repent- 
ance.” And as he spoke the vases 
fell to the earth and broke, scattering 
the food and wine that had been 
brought to bribe the servant of God. 
The king, afraid of the divine judg- 
ments, promised to amend, but did 
not fail to relapse into sin, upon 
which Columbanus wrote to him 
again, and finally excommunicated 
him. Theodoric then visited the 
monastery of Luxeuil, and in retalia- 
tion publicly accused the saint of vio- 
lating his rule. Columbanus an- 
swered, “If you are come here to 
disturb the servants of God, and stir 
up confusion among them, we will 
relinquish all your aid, countenance, 
and presents, O Theodoric; but know 
that you and all your race shall per- 
ish.” The king retired, awed for this 
time into silence; but, being further 
incensed against Columbanus by his 
grandmother Brunehault, he had 
him exiled to Besangon. The saint’s 
reputation was such that no one 
would venture to guard him, and he 
of his own accord soon returned to 
Luxeuil, Theodoric, growing more 
obstinate the firmer he saw his judge 
become, again ordered him to leave, 
even threatening force. Columbanus 
defied him, and announced that phy- 
sical violence alone could drive him 
from his post; but, upon the persecu- 
tion of the monastery continuing un- 
abated, he judged it more perfect 
and charitable to exile himself for 
the peace of his community. Three 


years after, Theodoric and his chil- 
dren were all killed, and Clotaire, his 
relative and ruler of a neighboring 
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kingdom, reigned in Burgundy in his 
stead, 

The Byzantine Empire also was 
constantly torn by schisms and dis- 
sensions originating in the unbridled 
passions of its ignoble sovereigns. 
In the VIIIth century, Constantine 
VI, surnamed Porphyrogenitus, the 
son of the Empress Irene, married at 
his mother’s instigation an Armenian 
woman of low birth but irreproach- 
able morals, named Mary. It was 
not long, however, before he became 
enamored of one of his wife’s atten- 
dants, Theodota, whereupon he pro- 
ceeded to divorce the Empress Mary 
and force her to take the veil. The 
Patriarch of Constantinople, Tara- 
sius, refused to dissolve the first mar- 
riage and perform the second, as re- 
quired by the dissolute emperor, who 
then attempted to blind him by al- 
leging that his wife had conspired to 
poison him. ‘This the patriarch 
firmly refused to believe, and, more- 
over, represented to the emperor the 
scandal of his conduet, the infamy 
that would attach to his name in 
consequence, and especially the in- 
calculable evil his bad example 
would cause among his. not too 
chaste couréiers and people. Con- 
stantine lost his temper, and violent- 
ly replied that he would close the 
Christian churches, and reopen the 
temples of the heathen gods. The 
patriarch threatened to refuse him 
the right of entering the sanctuary, 
and of assisting at the sacred mys- 
teries; but when an unworthy priest, 
Joseph, the treasurer of the church of 
Constantinople, was found willing to 
celebrate between the emperor and 
Theodota an invalid “ marriage ” in 
one of the halls of the palace of S. 
Maurice, Tarasius hesitated to pro- 
nounce the excommunication. At 
this distance of time, it is not easy to 
point out the reasons and excuses 
which the unsettled state of things in 
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the Byzantine Empire may have fur- 
nished for this act of seeming com- 
promise; much less should we rashly 
condemn a holy and zealous bishop ; 
but it is noticeable that such in- 
stances have never been repeated 
when it was the popes themselves 
who were directly appealed to. 

As the patriarch had foretold, evil 
results followed the sovereign’s licen- 
tious example, a frightful laxity of 
morals prevailed, and insubordina- 
tion to the church went hand in hand 
with the violation of the marriage 
bond. ‘Tarasius excommunicated the 
priest Joseph two years after, but, al- 
though he had refrained from direct- 
ly and publicly censuring the princi- 
pal culprit, he was none the less per- 
secuted by him. 

In the following century, a still 
worse case of the kind took place, 
the chief actors in it being Bardas, 
the ambitious uncle of the wretched 
Emperor Michael the Drunkard, and 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, S. 
Ignatius. The former, who had the 
practical control of the state, and had 
induced his sottish nephew to give 
him the title of “ Cesar” of the By- 
zantine Empire, deliberately left his 
lawful wife, and lived ins publicly in- 
cestuous union with the wife of his 
own son. S, Ignatius indignantly re- 
proved him, and when the prince, brav- 
ing his censures, presented himself in 
church on the Feast of the Epiph- 
any, the patriarch publicly refused 
to admit him tothe Holy Communion. 
Bardas furiously threatened him 
before the faithful, but the holy pre- 
late bcldly presented his breast to the 
blows he seemed about to receive, 
and in a few solemn words invoked 
the wrath of God on the sacrilegious 
“ Cesar.” He was promptly exiled 
to the Island of Teberinthia, where 
Bardas, partly by threats and partly 
by hypocritical promises, induced all 
nis suffragans to repair in a body, and 
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entreat him to resign the patriarchate, 
With holy firmness he resisted the 
treacherous appeal, whereupon Bar- 
das had him put in irons, depored, 
and replaced on the patriarchal chair 
by Photius, a creature of his own and 
a layman. The famous schism of 
Photius thus sprang from the same 
cause as later heresies, and every- 
where we see contumacy to ecclesi- 
astical authority making common 
cause with abandoned passion and 
shameless license. 

The Photian schism was abetted in 
the West by another rebellious son 
of the church, Lothair, King of Lor- 
raine, who was anxious to get rid of 
his wife Thietberga. This was one 
of the most famous cases of the sort 
during the middle ages, and was pro- 
longed over many years, breeding 
not only the utmost moral disorder, 
but threatening also to bring about 
even political convulsions. Lothair 
had conceived a criminal passion for 
one of his wife’s maids, Waldrade, 
and to marry her his first endeavor 
was to prove the queen guilty of in- 
cest before her marriage with him. 
For this purpose he summoned his 
bishops three times at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, in 860, and had Thietberga con- 
demned to the public penance usual- 
ly inflicted in those days on a fallen 
woman. The time-serving prelates, 
after a superficial examination of the 
evidence, allowed the divorce on the 
plea that “it is better to marry than 
to burn”; thus giving an early his- 
torical proof of the old saying about 
a certain person “ quoting Scripture.” 
Widalon, Bishop of Vienne, who had 
not concurred in this iniquitous de- 
cree, wrote to the pope for guidance. 
The pope, Nicholas I., firmly stand- 
ing by the tradition of the church, 
and vindicating the fundamental dog- 
ma of the sanctity of marriage, re- 
plied uncompromisingly that the di- 
vorce was null and void, the bishops 
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blamable for their servility, and that 
even were it proved beyond doubt 
that Thietberga had been guilty 
of incest or any other sinful inter- 
course before marriage, yet the mar- 
riage itself could never on that ac- 
count be legally dissolved. ‘The 
queen herself then appealed to the 
pope, who appointed two legates to 
inquire into the matter. Baffled in 
his first attempt, Lothair now trump- 
ed up a second pretext, and pretend- 
ed that he had been previously mar- 
ried to Waldrade, and that the queen 
had therefore never been his lawful 
wife. The pope replied that, until 
this matter was disposed of, the 
queen should be sent with all honor 
to her father, and suitably provided 
for from the royal treasury. Thiet- 
berga was now arraigned before a 
packed and bribed tribunal, and 
forced to acknowledge herself an in- 
terloper, but found secret means of 
sending word to the pope that she 
had acted undercompulsion. Nich- 
olas then wrote an indignant letter to 
the king and_ bishops, annulled all 
previous decisions, and commanded 
anew and /air trial of the case to be 
held. He then wrote to the Empe- 
ror of Germany, Louis II., and the 
King of France, Charles the Bald, as 
well as to all the bishops of the four 
kingdoms, Lorraine, France, Germa- 
ny, and Provence, whom he ordered 
to repair to a council at Metz, where 
his legates would meet them. He 
charged them to have more regard 
to the laws of God than the will of 
men, and to protect the weak and in- 
nocent with all the dignity of their in- 
fluence. Lothair, however, succeed- 
ed in corrupting the legates them- 
selves, and the council merely met to 
confirm the previous infamous de- 
crees and condemnations. Two of 
the prelates were chosen to report to 
the pope and bear hypocritical and 
falsified messages to him, but in vain. 


Nicholas, secretly advised of this 
treachery, and no doubt also divine- 
ly inspired, detected the imposition, 
abrogated the decrees of the false 
council, and canonically deposud the 
two guilty prelates from all their 
functions and dignities. They im- 
mediately took refuge at Benevento 
with the Emperor Louis II., who, 
hotly espousing their cause, marched 
with his army against Rome, and sur- 
prised the clergy and people in the 
act of singing the litanies and taking 
part in a penitential procession at S. 
Peter’s. His soldiers dispersed the 
people by force of arms, and block- 
aded the pope in his palace. Nicho- 
las escaped in disguise, and for two 
days lay concealed in a boat on the 
Tiber, with neither covering for the 
night nor scarcely food enough to 
sustain nature. Thus the conflict 
between a sovereign’s unbridled pas- 
sions and the calm and immutable 
principles of the Gospel was carried 
so far as to entail actual persecution 
on the sacred and representative per- 
son of the pontiff. ‘The emperor, re- 
penting of his hasty attack, sent his 
wife to the pope to negotiate a re- 
conciliation, ‘The two insubordinate 
bishops at the same time sent an 
embassy to Photius, the sacrilegious 
successor of S, Ignatius in the See 
of Constantinople, to demand his sup- 
port and countenance. “ And thus,” 
says Rohrbacher, to whom we are in- 
debted for these graphic pictures of 
the early struggles of the church, 
“ did the schism born of the adultery 
of Lothair in the West join hands 
with that born of the incest of Bar- 
das in the East.” Lothair and the 
rebellious bishops now quarrelled 
among themselves, and one of the 
deposed prelates, the Archbishop of 
Cologne, repaired in haste to Rome 
to reveal the duplicity, the plotting, 
and insincerity that had character. 
ized the whole of the proceedings, 
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The king himself, however, showed a 
disposition to submit, most of the 
bishops begged the pope’s forgive- 
ness, and the former legate, Rodoal- 
dus, having been excommunicated for 
his collusion with the king, a new one, 
Arsenius, Bishop of Orta, was ap- 
pointed. The conditions he was 
charged to demand were explicit— 
either Waldrade must be. dismissed, 
or the excommunication until now 
delayed in mercy would be pronoun- 
ced. Unwilling to submit entirely, 
yet dreading the consequences if he 
did not, Lothair actually recalled 
Thietberga to her lawful position, and 
allowed Waldrade to accompany the 
legate to Rome, as a public token of 
her repentance and obedience. But 
although his royal word was plighted, 
he soon found his blind appetites too 
much for his reason and his faith, 
and, sending messengers to bring 
back his mistress, relapsed into his 
former sins. Waldrade herself was 
now publicly excommunicated. 

In the meantime, Pope Nicholas 
died, and was succeeded by Adrian 
II., who proved himself no less stren- 
uous an opponent of royal license 
than his holy predecessor had been, 
Lothair, naturally inclined to tempor- 
ize, offered to go to Rome and 
plead his own cause with the new 
pontiff. In a preliminary interview 
held at Monte-Casino, the pope re- 
iterated his firm intention of coming 
to no understanding before the king 
had made his peace with Thietberga 
and finally dissolved his criminal 
union with Waldrade. The next 
day was Sunday, and the king hoped 
to hear Mass before he left for Rome, 
but he could find no priest willing to 
celebrate it for him, and was forced 
to take his departure in diminished 
state for Rome, where no public re- 
ception awaited him, so that he had 
to enter the Holy City almost as a 
pilgrim and a penitent. In those 
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days of princely hospitality and pro- 
fuse pageantry, such an occurrence 
was rare, and, therefore, all the more 
significant of the majestic and prac- 
tical power of the church. 

Lothair, now thoroughly sensible of 
his sin, and warned by the terrible 
dissensions of the past of what fur- 
ther misery to his country and peo- 
ple his prolonged obstinacy might 
involve, signified his intention to sub- 
mit unconditionally to the pope’s de- 
cree. High Mass ‘was then cele- 
brated in his presence and that of ali 
his noble followers by the pope in 
person, and when at the moment of 
communion the king approached the 
altar, Adrian impressively addressed 
to him the following unexpected ad- 
juration : 

“I charge thee, O King of Lor- 
raine, if thou hast any concealed in- 
tention of renewing thy shameless 
intercourse with thy concubine Wal- 
drade, not to dare approach this 
altar and sacrilegiously receive thy 
Lord in this tremendous sacrament; 
but if with true repentance and sin- 
cere purpose of amendment 
dost approach, then receive 
without fear.” 

The king, evidently moved by this 
solemn address, knelt down and 
communicated, and his retainers and 
courtiers took their places at the sa- 
cred board. That no pretext might 
remain for further equivocation, the 
holy pontiff warned them also, be- 
fore administering the Blessed Sac- 
rament to them, saying: 

“Tf any among you have wilfully 
aided and abetted the king, and are 
ready wilfully to aid and abet him 
again in his wicked intercourse with 
Waldrade, let him not presume to re- 
ceive sacrilegiously the body of the 
Lord ; but you that have not abetted 
him, or that have sincerely repented 
of having done so, and are resolved 
to do so no more, approach and re- 
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ceive without fear.” A few of them 
shrank back at these awful words, 
but the greater part, whether in sin- 
cerity or in contempt, followed the 
king’s example and received. 

After this, which did not take place 
till 869, we hear no more of Lothair’s 
passion for Waldrade. 

Germany, too, had her Lothair, and, 
in the XIth century, King Henry 
IV., one of the most abandoned sov- 
ereigns that ever reigned, brought 
upon himself not only the papal 
anathema, but the displeasure of his 
electors and confederated vassals 
themselves by his shameless trifling 
with his marriage vows. His wife 
Bertha, a beautiful and virtuous wo- 
man, the daughter of Otho, Marquis 
of Italy, never found favor in his 
sight; and, in concert with some of 
his simoniacal bishops, Siegfried, the 
Archbishop of Mayence at their head, 
Henry held a diet at Worms in 1069 
to procure a divorce from her. Sieg- 
fried, however, feeling uneasy at the 
part allotted him, sent to the Pope 
Alexander II. for advice, and re- 
ceived from him a severe reprimand 
for having countenanced the’ disso- 
lute king. The papal legate, an 
austere and holy man, Peter Da- 
mian, arrived during the session of a 
diet at Frankfort, where the king’s 
cause was to be finally judged. De- 
spite Henry’s protestations that his 
divorce would enable him, as he 
hypocritically said, to marry lawfully 
a wife that would please him, and to 
abandon his numerous harem of fa- 
vorites, whom he would have no ex- 
cuse any longer to retain, the stern 
sentence of Rome was passed against 
him—either excommunication or re- 
conciliation with his wife. He reluc- 
tantly submitted, but only in appear- 
ance, for he refused even to see Ber- 
tha, and soon gave himself up to his 
former illicit pleasures. His brutal 
treatment of his second wife, Prax- 


edes of Lorraine, whom he married 
according to his own choice after 
the death of Bertha, drew upon him 
further ecclesiastical censures, and he 
left a memory justly branded by all 
historians as more infamous still than 
that of the notorious Henry VIII. of 
England. 

At the same time that his passions 
were revolutionizing the German 
Empire, Philip I. of France was 
showing an equally deplorable ex- 
ample to his vassals and subjects. 
He was married to Bertha, daughter 
of Hugh, Count of Frisia, by whom 
he already had two children, one of 
whom, Louis le Gros, succeeded him ; 
but, blinded by a sinful affection, he 
carried off, in 1092, Bertrade, the wife 
of Fulk, Count of Anjou, and lived 
with her in a doubly adulterous 
union. 

Hugh of Flavigny, a contemporary 
historian, says of this occurrence : 
“ Even if our book were silent, all 
France would cry out, nay, the whole 
of the Western church would re-echo 
like thunder in horror of this crime. 
It is truly monstrous that an anoint- 
ed king, who should have defended 
even with the sword the indissolubili- 
ty of marriage, should on the contra- 
ry wallow shamelessly for years in 
intolerable disorder.” The Blessed 
Yves, Bishop of Chartres, immediately 
lifted his voice against the enormity 
of the crime ; but though his fervent 
reproaches fell upon a deadened con- 
science, and his letter to the king was 
in vain, still among the bishops of 
France none could be found, at least 
for a long time, to perform a scanda- 
lous “marriage” between the king 
and his mistress. At last the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen allowed himself to 
be blinded, and consented to unite 
them, but a prompt and sharp inter- 
ference on the part of Rome punish- 
ed him by a deposition from all his 
ecclesiastical dignities, which lasted 
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‘for several years. The whole of the 
controversy had now come clearly to 
the knowledge of the Pope Urban IT. 

The Count of Anjou had de- 
clared war against the ravisher, and 
the king had put the B. Yves in 
irons under the guard of the Vis- 
count of Chartres. In the meanwhile, 
the pope wrote a scathing letter to 
the metropolitan of Rheims and the 
episcopate of France. “ You,” he 
says, “ who should have stood as a 
wall against the inroads of public 
immorality, you have been silent and 
allowed this great crime; for not to 
oppose is to consent. Go now, 
speak to the king, reproach him, 
warn him, threaten him, and, if neces- 
sary, resort boldly to the last mea- 
sures.” From 1og2 to 1094 the 


pope never ceased publicly and pri- 
vately to ‘oppose Philip’s unlawful 
passion, and, sending as his legate 
Hugh, Archbishop of Lyons, convok- 
ed an assembly at Autun for the r5th 


of October, 1094, to decide the mat- 
ter. The king insolently attempted 
to forestall the papal decision by 
calling a council for the roth of Sep- 
tember previous, which accordingly 
took place, and in which a few con- 
tumacious bishops confirmed the king 
in his obstinate resistance to the 
head of the church. As the queen 
had died a short time before, Philip 
presumptuously began to hope that 
his marriage with Bertrade would 
now be legalized ; but, since she her- 
self was the wedded wife of the 
Count of Anjou, it will be easy to 
see how vain were his expectations. 
The Council of Autun met, and, find- 
ing the king determined to continue 
in sin, solemnly excommunicated 
him. Philip then wrote a threaten- 
ing letter to the pope, declaring that, 
if he did not absolve him from the 
church’s censures, he would go over 
to the anti-pope Guibert, styled 
Clement ITI. Philip now attempted 
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to secure immunity for himself in an- 
other way: he promised all sorts of 
reforms, both ecclesiastical and moral, 
if he could only obtain permission to 
indulge his guilty passion undisturb- 
ed. ‘To this proposal the B. Yves 
replied, like S. Columbanus to Theo- 
doric, that it was impossible to 
compound for sin by costly gifts, that 
God desires ourselves, not our trea- 
sures, and that heaven is won by 
penance and not by gold. 

At length, in 1095, the Council of 
Placentia was held. Philip pleaded 
for a delay, which was granted him, 
but at the following council, that of 
Clermont, he and his concubine were 
at last rigorously excommunicated, 
And here Rohrbacher takes occa- 
sion to remark, @ profes to the cru- 
sade which was then occupying 
Christendom: “ Indeed, of what use 
would a crusade against the Turks 
have proved if the popes had not, 
at the same time, resolutely opposed 
the introduction of Turkish disorders 
into Christian society ?” 

In 1096, Philip consented to sub- 
mit, and went in state to the Council 
of Nismes to meet the pope, and be 
absolved from the excommunication, 
which, as he found, weighed very 
heavily on his conscience. ‘Through- 
out the middle ages this one trait, 
a lively faith, proved, indeed, the 
only barrier against excesses which, 
had they been unrestrained by the 
fear of ecclesiastical censures, would 
have simply produced a state of 
license worse than that of the latter 
days of the Roman Empire. But 
Philip’s repentance was short-lived ; 
he recalled Bertrade, and even gave 
away benefices and church dignities 
to her favorites, seculars, and persons 
of questionable morality. Urban II. 
died, and was succeeded by Paschal 
II., who again sent his legates to the 
king, and, at the Council of Poictiers, 
excommunicated the guilty pair a 
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second time. At this council a 
strange scene took place. A layman 
threw a stone at one of the legates, 
and, though it missed him, it split 
open the head of another bishop who 
was standing near. This was the 
signal for a violent attack on the pre- 
lates; the unruly crowd outside the 
church battered down the doors, and 
rushed in, throwing stones and mis- 
siles of all kinds among the deliberat- 
ing bishops. Of these a very few, 
seized with panic, hastily made their 
escape, but the greater part stood 
like heroes at their post, and even 
took off their mitres that their heads 
might present a better mark to the 
infuriated and partisan mob. Nor 
was this the only act of violence per- 
petrated in the name of Philip and 
Bertrade. Shortly after this scene, 
while staying at Sens, they remained 
a fortnight without hearing Mass, 
which so incensed Bertrade that she 
sent her servants to break open the 
doors of the church, and caused one 
of her priests, a tool of her own, to 
celebrate the Holy Sacrifice in her 
presence. Philip now noisily pro- 
claimed that he was going to Rome 
to receive absolution, but Yves of 
Chartres warned the Pope of the 
king’s insincerity, and the pontiff re- 
mained conscientiously cold to all his 
advances until he had wrested from 
him a solemn oath not only to cease 
his criminal intercourse with Bertrade, 
but also to abstain from seeing her 
or speaking to her unless in the pre- 
sence of a third person. Neverthe- 
less, the solemn absolution was not 
pronounced in his favor before the 
Council of Beaugency, assembled in 
1104, ¢welve years after his first sin in 
carrying off the lawful wife of his own 
vassal and kinsman. 

The XIIth century, so stormily 
begun, was disturbed later on by yet 
another controversy of the same kind. 
It has been noticed by Protestant 
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writers, says De Maistre, that it was 
almost invariably marriage, its indis- 
solubility and the irregularities 
against its integrity, that have pro- 
voked the “scandal” of excommuni- 
cation. In this admission, made 
rather to criminate than to honor the 
church, made indeed to throw the 
obloquy of schism upon the popes 
themselves, is there not an unwilling 
testimony to the Papacy’s unflinch- 
ing championship of virtue ? 

In 1140, Louis VII. of France, 
surnamed Le Feune, refused to sanc- 
tion the canonical nomination of 
Peter, Archbishop of Bourges, whom 
Thibault, Count of Champagne, va- 
liantly defended and upheld. At 
the same time, Raoul, Count of Ver- 
mandois, a man advanced in years, 
who had long been married to Thi- 
bault’s niece, wished to dissolve his 
marriage in order to contract another 
with Petronilla, the sister of the Queen 
of France, Louis’ wife, Eleanor of 
Antioch. He succeeded in persuad- 
ing a few bishops to grant him this 
permission on the plea of relationship 
between him and his first wife, which, 
if true, would have made that union 
illegal from the first. S. Bernard, in 
a fervid letter to Pope Innocent IT., 
denounces his vile conduct, giving a 
most lamentable picture of the state 
of the kingdom of France. “ Zhat 
which is most sacred in the church,” he 
says, “is trodden underfoot.” The 
pope, through his legate, Cardinal 
Yves, excommunicated the Count of 
Vermandois, and laid his whole terri- 
tory under an interdict. Mass could 
no longer be said, the sacraments 
were not administered, the churches 
were closed, the bells silent. The 
king revenged himself by declaring 
war on the Count of Champagne, who 
had given shelter to the archbishop, 
and appealed to Rome against the 
Count of Vermandois. He devasta- 
ted Thibault’s territory with fire and 
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sword, and behaved, says Rohr- 
pacher, rather like a Vandal chief 
than a Christian king. In 1142, he 
arrived before the town of Vitry, 
sacked it, and set fire to its church 
and castle. In the former were no 
less than 1300 persons, men, women, 
and children, who had sought safety 
in the sanctuary. He ruthlessly closed 
all avenues to the church, and burnt 
the miserable inhabitants as they vain- 
ly strove to escape. The town was 
hereafter called Vitry le Britle. The 
Count of Champagne, weakened by 
this terrible onset, sued for peace, and 
promised to exert his influence to 
have both excommunication and in- 
terdict taken off the person and fiefs 
of Raoul de Vermandois, It was, in 
fact, provisionally suspended, but, as 
the culprit still refused to dissolve his 
criminal union, he was excommuni- 
cated for the second time. S. Ber- 
nard was a prominent actor in this 
controversy, and powerfully worked 
for the preservation of peace. 

But greater troubles were yet in 
store for France and the church. In 
1193, Philip Augustus lost his first 
wife, Isabella of Hainault, and soon 
afterwards sent the Bishop of Noyon, 
Stephen, with great pomp to the 
King of Denmark, Canute III., to 
ask the hand of his sister Ingeburga 
in marriage. The request was joy- 
fully granted, and the queen-elect 
brought back to France with all pos- 
sible honor. The marriage took 
place at once, and the king confessed 
himself much pleased with his new 
consort. The next day he caused 
her to be solemnly crowned, a cere- 
mony to which great importance was 
attached in those days; but, strange 
to say, during the service itself he 
was seen to turn pale as if with hor- 
roy, and to cast sudden looks of aver- 
sion towards the queen. He, how- 
ever, retired with her to Meaux, and 
lived with her a short time, still un- 
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able to conquer his dislike, which 
many did not fail to attribute to 
witchcraft, for Ingeburga was both 
comely, virtuous, and accomplish- 
ed. The king now called together 
his parliament at Compiégne, his 
uncle, the Archbishop of Rheims 
and legate of the Holy See, presiding, 
The queen, who did not understand 
French, and whose Danish attendants 
had all been sent away, was present 
at the deliberation. Unheard, there- 
fore, and even unchallenged, she was 
speedily declared too closely related 
to the king through his former wife 
Isabella to be united to him in law- 
ful marriage. This seems to have 
been the favorite pretext for dissolv- 
ing inconvenient marriages in those 
times, as it was also later in the too 
famous case of Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land and Catharine of Aragon, but 
even in this we see the spirit of sub- 
ordination to the general authority 
of the church still underlying the 
partial revolts of her unruly sons, 
When Queen Ingeburga was made 
acquainted by an interpreter with the 
sentence rendered against her, she 
was painfully astonished, and, burst- 
ing into tears, cried out in her bro- 
ken French, Male France! Male 
France! Some pitying hearts there 
must have been.in that assembly of 
lords spiritual and temporal, some re- 
morseful consciences among. that 
gathering of Frenchmen, who, as 
Rohrbacher quaintly says, “ forgot 
even to be courteous to a stranger 
and a woman.” Ingeburga, rising, 
then added, “ Rome! Rome !”—sub- 
lime appeal of oppressed innocence 
to the fountain-head of justice and 
honor! Philip had her immured in 
the Abbey of Cisoing. Pope Celes- 
tine III. sent legates to inquire into 
the rights of the case, but the king 
succeeded in intimidating them, and 
no conclusion was arrived at in the 
council held at Paris. ‘The pope 
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then wrote an energetic letter to the 
bishops, concluding by a decision to 
this effect, that, having carefully ex- 
amined the genealogy upon which 
turned the question of the alleged 
close relationship between the king’s 
first and second wives, he solemnly 
annuls the unlawful act of divorce 
passed at the Parliament of Com- 
pitgne, and decrees that, if the king 
should attempt to marry any other 
woman during Ingeburga’s lifetime, 
he should be proceeded against as 
an adulterer. 

This speedily came to pass. Not 
content with repudiating his wife, he 
attempted, in 1196, to marry another, 
Agnes of Merania (Tyrol). Ingeburga 
instantly appealed to the pope, say- 
ing that for this outrage her husband 
“allegeth no cause, but of his will 
maketh an order, of his obstinacy a 
law, and of his passion une fureur,” 
as Rohrbacher rather untranslatably 
puts it. 

The 


says: 


Protestant historian Hurter 
“In this instance, the pope 
stands face to face, not with the king, 
but with the Christian. Innocent III, 
(he had succeeded Celestine) would 
not sacrifice the moral importance of 
his office even to procure help for 
the Crusade or to prepare for himself 
an ally in his dissensions with the 
German emperors.” 

Pope Innocent remonstrated with 
the king first through the Bishop of 
Paris, Eudes de Sully, then personal- 
ly by letter, and threatened him with 
the last and most awful punishment, 
excommunication, The king tem- 
porized, and would give no satisfac- 
tory answer, until in 1198 the papal 
legate, Peter of Capua, was directed 
to give him his choice between sub- 
mission within one month or the im- 
position of an interdict upon the 
whole kingdom. This appalling 
measure had never before been so 
sweepingly resorted to, and the pre- 
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parations for it were as solemnly 
magnificent as if they had portended 
the funeral of a nation. The coun- 
cil met at Dijon in 1199, and, during 
its seven days’ session, once more 
invited the king to attend and avert 
the doom his sin had well-nigh 
brought upon the realm. But Philip 
remained inflexible, despite the last 
and urgent letters of the pope, and 
the interdict was accordingly pro- 
nounced. 

Four archbishops, eighteen bishops, 
and a great number of abbots com- 
posed the august assembly, and on 
the seventh day of the council a 
strange and impressive scene closed 
the unavailing deliberations, At 
midnight the great bell of the ca- 
thedral tolled out the knell of a part- 
ing soul, the prelates repaired in si- 
lent and lugubrious procession to the 
high altar, now divested of all its or- 
naments, the lights were extinguish- 
ed and removed, the figure of Christ 
on the great rood was veiled in 
penitential guise, the relics of the pa- 
tron saints were removed into the 
crypt below, and the consecrated 
hosts yet unconsumed were destroy- 
ed by fire. The legate, clothed in 
purple, advanced to the foot of the 
denuded altar, and promulgated the 
awful sentence that was to deprive 
a whole Christian kingdom of the con- 
solations of religion, ‘The assembled 
people answered with a great groan, 
and, says a historian of the times, it 
seemed as if the Last Judgment had 
suddenly come upon men, A respite 
of twenty days was allowed before 
the interdict was publicly announced, 
but after Candlemas Day, 1200, it 
was not only announced, but rigor- 
ously enforced. The effect was ter- 
rible; thousands flocked to Norman- 
dy and other provinces belonging to 
the King of England, to receive the 
sacraments and perform their usual 
devotions ; the king’s own sister, on 
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the occasion of her marriage with the 
Count of Ponthien, had to remove to 
Rouen to have the ceremony canon- 
ically performed. The king, mean- 
while, vented his fury on the bishops, 
imprisoned some, confiscated the tem- 
poralities of others, and caused many 
to be even personally maltreated. 
Queen Ingeburga was dragged from 
her convent, and barbarously im- 
prisoned in the Castle of Etampes, 
near Paris. Philip’s wrath extended 
to all classes ; the nobles he oppressed, 
the burghers he taxed beyond their 
means, until his very servants left 
him as a God-forsaken man. The 
pressure at last became so terrible 
that he was heard to exclaim in a 
transport of rage, “I shall end by 
becoming a Mussulman! Fortunate 
Saladin! he at least had no pope 
over him!” At a meeting of the lords 
and prelates of the kingdom, at which 
Agnes of Merania assisted, Philip 
‘moodily asked, in the midst of an 
ominous silence, what he was to do. 
“ Obey the pope,” was the instant and 
uncompromising reply of the assem- 
bly; and, when the king further ob- 
tained a confession from his uncle the 
Archbishop of Rheims that the de- 
cree of divorce passed by him had 
been invalid from the first, he exclaim- 
ed in ill-concealed anger, “ You 
were a fool to give it, then!” 

At this juncture, both Agnes and 
the king sent ambassadors to Rome 
to ask for a suspension at least of the 
interdict, but the pope was inflexible, 
and would hear of no negotiation 
before an unconditional submission. 
This Philip reluctantly promised; the 
interdict had now lasted seven months, 
and he could no longer withstand the 
dangerous and threatening attitude 
of his dissatisfied ‘subjects. In the 
summer of the year 1200, Cardinal 
John Colonna, Cardinal Octavian, 
of Ostia, and several others repaired 
first to Vezelay, then to Compiégne, 
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where they met the king and receiy- 
ed his overtures. On the eve of the 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, the 
assembly ot lords spiritual and 
temporal met at the Castle of §S, 
Léger, where the legate insisted on 
the deliberations being held in public, 
The anxious people crowded round 
the doors of the great hall, eager to 
watch every fluctuation in the pro- 
ceedings. At last, on the legate’s 
urgent advice, and in his presence, 
Philip consented to visit Queen Inge- 
burga in state. She had been sent 
for to be present, but had not yet 
seen her husband. It was their first 
meeting since their separation six 
years before. At sight of her, the 
king recoiled, crying out, “ The pope 
is forcing me to this.” 

“ Nay, my lord,” replied the injur- 
ed wife, calmly and meekly, “he 
seeks but justice.” 

Philip soon afterwards swore by 
proxy to receive the queen as his 
only and lawful wife, and to render 
her all the honors due to her rank. 
As soon as this was done, the bells 
rang out a joyous peal, and the peo- 
ple knew that peace had been made. 
The sacred images were again un- 
covered, the church doors were open- 
ed, and Mass was everywhere cele- 
brated with great pomp. The people 
were frantic with joy, but the king, 
though he had bent under the weight 
of influence that had been brought 
to bear upon him, still persisted in 
asking for a divorce from his wife on 
the before-mentioned plea of relation- 
ship. The pope delayed an answer, 
and, the better to satisfy the reason 
of the refractory king, appointed 
another meeting to be held at Sois- 
sons, six months after the date of the 
recent one at S. Léger. 

To this meeting Canute III. of 
Denmark sent bishops and learned 
doctors to plead his sister’s cause, but, 
as on the king’s side was arrayed the 
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pest — though servile —talent of 
France, the case seemed not very 
hopeful, until an unknown and ob- 
scure ecclesiastic arose, and, towards 
the end of the council, which had 
already lasted a fortnight, modestly 
asked leave of the august judges to 
speak in favor of Queen Ingeburga. 
His address startled and moved all 
who listened, and they agreed with 
one voice that this sudden and almost 
inspired burst of eloquence was sure- 
ly a sign of the will of God directly 
urging the queen’s rights, Philip, 
anticipating the papal decision, de- 
termined to surprise the assembly by 
forestalling it. He accordingly ap- 
peared on horseback very early one 
morning at the gate of the palace of 
Notre Dame, the queen’s residence, 
and in public—and shall we not say 
primitive ?—token of reconciliation 
took Ingeburga away with him, mak- 
ing her sit on a pillion behind him. 
They rode away quietly and almost 
unattended, but soon after it became 
known that he had again imprisoned 
her in an old castle, and that, having 
thus broken up the council before a 
public decision had been rendered, he 
still considered himself free to seek the 
divorce. Soon after the difficulty 
was lessened by the death of the un- 
fortunate Agnes of Merania, whose 
health had been shattered by the 
terrible and infamous publicity neces- 
sarily brought upon her during her 
recent pregnancy. It was not, how- 
ever, for many years after her death, 
not until 1213, that Philip was sin- 
cerely and permanently reconciled to 
Ingeburga, whom he calls in his will 
his dear wife, and to whom he left a 
suitable provision as queen-dowager. 

Hurter and Schlegel both give wit- 
ness to the admirable conduct of the 
medizval popes in these and kindred 
Struggles. The former says: “If 
Christianity was not reduced to a 
vain formula like the religion of the 
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Hindoos, or relegated to one corner 
of the globe like a common sect, or 
sunk altogether in the mire of orien- 
tal voluptuousness, it was entirely 
owing to the vigilance and constant 
efforts of the popes.” And Schlegel, 
in his Concordia, speaks thus: “ We 
hardly dare to liken the Guelphs, with 
the popes at their head, to anything 
approaching /iberalism, so degraded 
has the term become in connection 
with modern liberals ; yet they alone, 
because they had religion and the 
church on their side, were the ¢rue 
liberals of the middle ages, Indeed, 
if we look at the position of the 
popes in its highest type, we shall 
find that they were always either 
gentle peace-makers and arbiters in 
times of unnecessary and foolish 
wars, or stern champions of the op- 
pressed, and austere censors of 
morals.” 

We pass over a few other less im- 
portant cases, and come at once to 
the last and most fatal, those con- 
nected with the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. In the XVIth century, the old 
story of Bardas and Photius was la- 
mentably repeated in England. Ger- 
many was in open revolt; Philip, 
Landgrave of Hesse, was extorting 
shameful permissions for polygamy 
from the married monk Luther; reli- 
gious were trampling their vows un- 
derfoot ; Wittenberg, according to 
the Lutheran chronicler Illyricus, was 
no better than a den of prostitution ; 
troops of “ apostate nuns,” as Luther 
himself called them, were constantly 
arriving, begging, says Rohrbacher, 
for food, clothing, and . husbands ; 
Luther, their prophet, was hawk 
ing his mistress, Catharine Boris, 
about among his disciples, offering 
her as a wife first to one, then to the 
other, till he was at last forced to 
take her himself, to the no small dis- 
gust of his best friends, who remon- 
strated in the following graphic words; 
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“Tf any, at least not ¢Azs one.” The 
Germanic world was crazy with a 
new revolution, and henceforth the 
struggle was no longer to be a partial 
one, a revolt of the flesh, but a radical 
onset upon everything divine, upon 
revelation and faith, as well as upon 
moral restraints and social decencies. 
Philip of Hesse, petitioning in 1539 
for permission to marry a_ second 
wife while the first was living, says 
that “ necessities of body and of con- 
science obliged him thereto”; that 
“he sees no remedy save that allow- 
ed of old to the chosen people” 
(polygamy) ; that “ he begs this dis- 
pensation in order that he may live 
more entirely for the glory of God, 
and lie more ready to do him earthly 
services ; that he is ready to do any- 
thing that may be required of him in 
reason (as an equivalent), whether 
concerning the property of convents 
or anything else.” He also hints 
that he will seek this permission from 
the emperor, “no matter at what fe- 
cuniary cost,” if it be denied him by 
the Wittenberg divines, and alleges 
as a sufficient reason that it is too 
costly for him to take his wife to 
diets of the empire, with all the 
honors due to her rank, and equally 
too hard for him to live without 
female society during such times of 
gaiety. The permission was granted 
at last, reluctantly, it must be admit- 
ted, for even the first Reformers, lax 
as they were, were not Mormons. 
Melancthon drew it up, ard eight 
divines, including Bucer and Luther, 
signed it, but made secrecy a condi- 
tion. ‘The shameful “marriage” 
was performed on the 4th of March, 
1540, between the landgrave and 
Marguerite de Saal, and perhaps the 
most revolting feature of the proceed- 
ing was the consent of Philip’s law- 
ful wife, the Duchess Christina. 

In Chambers’ Book of Days, a 
collection of curious information, we 
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read that a still more liberal dispen- 
sation from the ordinary rules of mo- 
rality was in the last century accord- 
ed by the Calvinistic clergy of Prus- 
sia to the reigning King, Frederick 
William, successor of Frederick the 
Great, to have three wives at the 
same time, the Princess of Hesse, the 
Countess Euhoff, and Elizabeth of 
Brunswick.” ‘The progenitor of the 
Prussian dynasty had already given 
a similar example of licentiousness. 
In Luther’s time, Albert of Branden- 
burg, Grand Master of the religious 
order of chivalry, the Knights of S. 
Mary, otherwise called the Teutonic 
Order, broke his vows and took a wife, 
having already abjured his faith. 
Prussia, then only a province de- 
pendent on the Order, he seized as 
his own, Protestantizing it, and mak- 
ing moral disorder the rule there 
rather than the exception. 

But we must glance at England, 
though the story of its defection is so 
well known that we will not do more 
than pencil the outlines of the con- 
flict on this occasion. After twenty 
years of married life, without a scruple 
to mar his domestic peace, without a 
breath of scandal to sully the fair 
fame of the queen, Henry VIII. sud- 
denly strives to obtain a divorce from 
his wife, Catharine of Aragon, that 
he may marry one who is already his 
mistress and the acknowledged head 
of his court. A faithful son of the 
church until a personal test of fidel- 
ity is demanded from him, he had 
already refuted Luther’s errors, and 
gained the title of “ Defender of the 
Faith.” But passion blinds him, and 
everywhere he seeks a sanction for 
his unrestrained license. He applies 
to Rome and to Wittenberg : the lat- 
ter answers in a deprecatory tone, 
“ Rather than divorce your wife marry 
two queens”; the former, in the per- 
son of Clement VII., urges him to 
desist from his unlawful courses. Re- 
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pulsed the first time, the pope sends 
Cardinal Campeggio, his legate, to 
treat of the matter with Cardinal 
Wolsey; they summon the queen to 
their presence; she refuses point- 
blank, and appeals directly to Rome. 

In 1531, Cromwell, the astute and 
traitorous protégé of Wolsey, suggests 
schism to the king as a means to the 
desired end. Henry, knowing the 
corrupt and venal state of the clergy 
in England, eagerly accepts the pro- 
posals, and instantly attempts to en- 
force a declaration of his supreme 
headship of the English Church by 
putting in force, against the clergy, 
several obsolete statutes of Norman 
origin, named “pramunire”; the 
whole ecclesiastical body is threaten- 
ed with the punishment of attainder 
due to high treason, and to save the 
rest they offer the king a ransom of 
£100,000 (equal at that period to 
at least four times that sum accord- 
ing to modern computation). The 
king only accepts this amount with 
the supplementary condition of the 
“oath of supremacy.” At one stroke 
the episcopate is gagged, and schism 
practically effected. Meanwhile, 
Cranmer is sent to Rome to apply 
anew for the divorce. 

His mission proved unsuccessful, 
and on his return a final council was 
held at Dunstable, Bedfordshire, 
where, however, the queen refused 
again to appear, and was therefore 
condemned as contumacious. Shortly 
after, at Lambeth, her marriage was 
annulled, and her daughter, the Prin- 
cess Mary, declared illegitimate. 
Pope Clement VII. threatened to 
excommunicate the king; Henry 
never heeded him. A public con- 
sistory, held at Rome in 1534, revers- 
ed the Lambeth decision, but the 
die was already cast, and the com- 
plaisant parliament was ready to 
confirm Henry in all his desires. 
More’s and Fisher’s were the only dis- 
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sentient voices heard throughout the 
kingdom; we know at what cost 
their courageous protest was raised. 
A reign of blood was inaugurated ; 
confiscations enriched the royal trea- 
sury, and the servile episcopate bent 
to the shameful yoke like one man, 
Of the Franciscan friars, Peyto and 
Elston, who dared to preach to the 
king’s face against his adulterous 
union, the Protestant historian Cob- 
bett says : “ They were not fanatics, as 
some have said; they were the de- 
fenders of morality and order, and I 
know of no instance in ancient or 
modern history of a greater and no- 
bler heroism than this.” * 

In 1536, Queen Catharine died, 
and the same year was performed 
the marriage of Henry with Anne 
Boleyn by a Catholic chaplain, who 
was ordered to say Mass early one 
morning by the king, Henry falsely 
alleging that he had in his possession 
the newly arrived permission from 
Rome. But passion is no foundation 
whereon to build a permanent and 
happy domestic life. Anne’s immo- 
rality matched Henry’s, and ere long 
she was accused, vaguely, it is true, 
of treason, adultery, and incest. Her 
supposed accomplices and_ lovers 
were all executed, and she herself, 
in cruel derision, condemned on the 
15th of May, 1536, to be executed on 
the 19th, while, on the intermediate 
17th, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
according to his royal master’s orders, 
declared her marriage annulled, and 
her daughter Elizabeth illegitimate. 
Thus she was first proved to have 
never been the king’s lawful wife, and 
then beheaded for infidelity to the man 
who had never been her husband. 
Of Henry’s subsequent wives and his 
methods of disposing of them we 
need say nothing; the separation 
from Rome had won him a sad in- 


* History of the Reformation. 
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dependence of the only tribunal once 
recognized by kings, and divorce, 
adultery, and consequent murder had 
already begun the dark record which 
has ever since steadily increased in 
England. 

The church was the only buiwark 
adequate to resist that flood ef vio- 
lent and powerful passions which 
kingly supremacy naturally incites 
and fosters, and, in breaking with the 
church, the licentious sovereigns of 
the XVIth century acted indeed with 
the wisdom of the children of this 
world. Still the church stood fast, 


sad but not conquered ; the Mosaic 
law stood fast, passing into the dicta 
of society even where it was exiled 
from the legal courts—for who does 
not attach even now some idea of 
obloquy to a divorced or impure 
person ?—still history pointed to the 
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inevitable punishments that fall on 
the adulterer, and of which the 
“churches ” so-called, born of royal 
adultery, have invariably been pal- 
pable monuments. 

In our days, who can doubt that 
that church alone which guarantees 
the sanctity and indissolubility of 
marriage can hope to become the 
saviour and regenerator of modern 
society ; that that church alone which 
protects and ennobles woman can 
remain triumphant in lands where 
woman’s influence is slowly leaven- 
ing the whole social mass; who can 
doubt that that church alone which 
can trace its uncompromising laws 
back to Mount Sinai can hope to 
retain the moral mastery over the 
unruly ages to come, even to that age 
which shall witness the Last Judg- 
ment and the final condemnation ? 


FLEURANGE. 


BY MRS. CRAVEN, AUTHOR OF “ A SISTER’S STORY.” 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, WITH PERMISSION, 


PART IV.—THE 


IMMOLATION, 


LV. 


The clock had just struck two. 
Vera, according to her custom, was 
waiting in the ante-room of the em- 
press’ audience-chamber. The door 
was soon opened by an usher, and 
the person she was waiting to intro- 
duce appeared. There was an invol- 
untary movement of surprise on the 
part of both. Fleurange stopped as 
if in doubt. Vera’s appearance did 
not: correspond with the idea she had 
formed of the lady-in-waiting she ex- 
pected to find at her majesty’s door, 
and for an instant she thought she 
was in the presence of the empress 
herself. 

Vera, on her side, expected still 


less to see a petitioner like the one 
who now appeared. 

The Princess Catherine, with her 
usual forethought, had, in view of 
this important occasion, carefully pre- 
pared a dress for her who was to be 
regarded as her son’s fiancée, and, 
when the day came, the young girl 
opened a coffer which had a special 
place among her luggage, and follow- 
ed with docility the instructions she 
there found in the princess’ own 
handwriting, with the dress she was 
to wear. It was black, as etiquette 
then required, but a court dress, and 
the princess took pleasure in having 
it made as magnificent as possible. 
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Fleurange thus arrayed was dazzling. 
Nevertheless, her only ornaments 
were a gold chain from which was 
suspended a cross concealed in her 
corsage (a precious gift from her fa- 
ther which she never laid aside), and 
on her right arm a bracelet the Prin- 
cess Catherine had taken from her 
own wrist the eve of the young girl’s 
departure, assuring her it would bring 
her good luck. She wore no orna- 
ment on her head, but her beautiful 
hair was turned back and plaited in 
a way not common at that time, 
though so becoming and striking as 
to add another peculiar charm to 
that of her whole person, which was 
as noble as if she was entitled to a 
place at court, but simple enough to 
show that she now appeared there 
for the first time. 

The two young girls looked at 
each other, and, as we have said, 
their surprise was mutual. But it 
was only for an instant. Vera ad- 
vanced. 

“ Mademoiselle Fleurange d’ Yves, 
I suppose ?” 

Fleurange bowed. 

“The empress awaits you: follow 
me.” She turned towards the door, 
but before opening it she said: 
“Take off the glove on your right 
hand—that is etiquette—and hold 
your petition in that,” 

Fleurange mechanically ungloved 
her beautiful hand in which trembled 
the paper she held. She stopped a 
moment, pale and agitated. 

“ Do not be afraid, mademoiselle,” 
said the maid of honor to her in an 
encouraging tone. “ Her majesty is 
kindness itself. You have nothing 
to fear; she could not be better dis- 
posed to give you a favorable recep- 
tion.” 

There was not time to utter an- 
other word. The door then opened. 
Vera entered first. She bowed, and 
made Fleurange advance; then re- 
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tired herself with another profound 
reverence, leaving the young girl 
alone with the empress. 

The audience lasted over.half an 
hour, and Vera, though accustomed 
to wait, was beginning to find the 
time long, when the door again open- 
ed, and Fleurange came out. Her 
face was agitated, her eyes brilliant 
and tearful. Perceiving Vera, she 
stopped, and took her by the hand. 

“Oh! you were right,” she said. 
“ Her majesty treated me with won- 
derful kindness. But I know how 
much I am also indebted to you. It 
was Owing to you she was disposed 
to be gracious even before I was 
heard. May God reward you, made- 
moiselle, and repay you for all you 
have done for me !” 

Vera replied to this effusion with 
unusual cordiality, and accompanied 
Fleurange to the door. As they took 
leave of each other, their eyes met; 
a common impulse caused them both 
to make a slight movement; but a 
little timidity on one side, and some 
haughtiness on the other, stopped 
them, and the young girls parted 
without embracing each other. 

Vera slowly retraced her steps, and 
entered the empress’ salon. As soon 
as the latter perceived her, she said: 
“Well, Vera, what have you to say? 
Did you ever see a more charming 
apparition ?” 

“The young lady was beautiful in- 
deed,” said Vera, with a thoughtful 
air. “I never saw such eyes.” 

“ That is true—eyes that look you 
directly in the face, with an expres- 
sion so innocent, so frank, and al- 
most of assurance, were it not so 
sweet. I was not reluctant, I assure 
you, to take charge of her petition, 
and promise to favor it. Here, take 
it: I would not even read it. I am 
ready to grant all this charming girl 
requests. It is sufficient to know she 
loves one of those criminals, and 
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wishes to marry him in order to 
share his fate. Such a terrible favor 
will not be refused, I am sure.” 

The empress seated herself in her 
Jarge arm-chair. “ But what fools 
men are,” she continued, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, “to thus foolishly 
risk the happiness of others as well as 
their own! Really, I admire these 
women whom nothing daunts, noth- 
ing discourages, and who thus sacrifice 
themselves for such selfish beings.” 

“Yes,” replied Vera, “their de- 
votedness is certainly admirable ; but 
the women who implore, who suppli- 
«ate, and at length avert the punish- 
ment of the guilty, have also a noble 
réle, madame, and one which the un- 
fortunate have reason to bless.” 

“T understand you, Vera. Your 
large beseeching eyes have nothing 
to remind me of, or reproach me for. 
I have already told the emperor all 
I learned from you yesterday. We 
must now leave it to his magnanimity, 
and importune him no more.” 

These words were uttered with a 
slight accent of authority, and some 
moments of silence followed. Vera, 
with mingled sadness and displea- 
sure, stood motionless with her eyes 
cast down, awaiting her sovereign’s 
order. In this attitude, she per- 
ceived a bracelet on the carpet, 
which she picked up to give her mis- 
tress, who recognized it. ‘ Ah!” 
said she, “it is the talisman that 
charming creature, just gone, wore 
on her arm. Keep it, Vera, you can 
return it to-morrow with the reply I 
promised her.” 

Vera examined the bracelet with 
curiosity. It was a massive gold 
chain with a deep-red cornelian clasp 
on which was graven some. talis- 
manic figure. It looked natural, 
She had seen some one wear a simi- 
‘ar bracelet, she was sure; who 
could it be? For the moment, she 
could not remember. 
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While thus examining it, the em- 
press continued: “Take a seat at 
that table, and write Prince W— — 
in my name, without any further de- 
lay—in my name, you understand, 
Send this petition with your letter, 
and say it is my wish it should be 
granted, and that I beg him to send 
me an answer—a favorable answer— 
to-morrow morning at the latest. As 
soon as it arrives, you will forward it 
in my name without any delay to 
that lovely girl. She is staying at 
the Princess Catherine Lamianoft’s 
house on the Grand Quay.” 

Vera could not resist a slight 
start: “ The Princess Catherine’s ?” 

“Ves; but make haste, and do 
what should be done atgonce.” 

Vera again looked at the bracelet ; 
the princess’ name clearly recalled the 
remembrance so vague a moment be- 
fore. Itwas hers. Shehad seen the 
Princess Catherine wear the bracelet. 

“ Come, Vera, what are you think- 
ing of ?” 

“ Nothing, madame; excuse me.” 

“Then make haste and write what 
I tell you, and send the letter and 
the petition without any delay.” 

Vera obeyed without reply ; she took 
the petition, and went to a table in one 
of the deep embrasures of the win- 
dows, before which a gilt trelliscovered 
with a vine formed a genuine screen. 
As soon as she was seated in this 
place where she could not be seen, 
she eagerly opened the petition, and 
glanced over it before beginning the 
letter. This glance was sufficient to 
justify the suspicion just excited. A 
deadly paleness came over her face ; 
her features, generally so calm, were 
suddenly transformed by a violent 
explosion of anger and hatred. She 
crushed the paper, and remained mo- 
tionless on the chair into which she 
had fallen, incapable of acting, think- 
ing, or realizing where she was and 
what she had to do, 
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At length she returned to herself, 
and made an effort to collect her 
thoughts. The moments were pass- 
ing away; the empress would be as- 
tonished at the time it took to ac- 
complish her wishes. She therefore 
took up her pen, but had scarcely 
written a few words with a trembling 
hand, when a noise, unusual at that 
hour, was heard in the court—the 
sound of a drum, and the guards 
shouldering arms. Vera rose with 
surprise, and looked out of the win- 
dow. The emperor had arrived in 
his sledge, alone and without any es- 
cort, according to his custom, though 
this was not his usual time of com- 
ing. Shortly after, the doors of the 
salon were thrown open—a signal for 
Vera to leave the room. She tore 
up the note, put the petition in her 
pocket, and, while the empress was 
advancing to meet her husband, the 
lady of honor disappeared through a 
side door, and hurried to her room 
next the empress’ apartment. 

A whole hour passed away, she 
could not tell how. She had been 
able to control and generally to 
effectually disguise the strong feelings 
which pique had not suppressed— 
feelings which gave her assurance of 
some day overcoming all obstacles. 
And then, what were these obsta- 
cles? It was not long since George, 
her chosen husband from childhood, 
plainly testified the attraction he 
felt for her, and seemed as much 
as she to regard the union arranged 
in their infancy as the realization of 
his wishes. It is true a cloud had 
since passed across that brilliant 
horizon, and, when she met George 
again, he was not the same.—Why 
was it so?—She had often sought 
the reason, but all she was able to 
ascertain was that a young girl, an 
obscure demoiselle de compagnie in 
his mother’s service, fascinated him 
for a while, and some one had 
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whispered the name of Gadrielle, 
but the haughty Vera was not dis- 
turbed by so trifling an affair. The 
future was hers, and she was await- 
ing it without any fear, when the 
news of George’s crime and misfor- 
tune came like a thunderbolt, en- 
abling her to estimate the depth 
of her affection for him by the very 
liveliness of her grief. From that 
time she had but one thought—to 
prevail over the emperor, obtain 
George’s pardon, and win him back 
to herself. Her first repulse did 
not destroy all hope of success. 
But while her influence, her passion, 
and her efforts were still without 
any result, another—and what a 
rival ! (for Vera, in spite of her pride, 
was not so vain or so stupid as not 
to recognize the redoubtable charm 
against which she had to struggle) — 
another, young, as beautiful as her- 
self, and even more so, had eclipsed 
in an instant, by an heroic act, all 
her own devotedness had even 
dreamed of, and gone beyond the 
limits which she dare not cross! 
How could she doubt George’s feel- 
ings when the young lady she had 
just seen appeared in his prison, 
How could she thwart her? What 
was to be done? Besides, who was 
this girl who suddenly appeared in 
their midst — who had the air of an 
angel, but whom she hated as if she 
were a demon? All at once an 
idea flashed into her mind. “Can 
she exclaimed 
aloud. But before Vera had time 
to dwell on this idea, and calm the 
fresh agitation which it caused, the 
sound of the little bell interrupted 
her painful reverie. She rose, but 
with some surprise, for she had not 
heard the usual signal of the empe- 
ror’s departure, and she was very sel- 
dom admitted when he was present. 
But her hesitation was only momen- 
tary, for the bell again hastily re- 
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peated the summons. Vera has- 
tened to answer it, but, confused 
at the sight of the emperor, she 
stopped at the door, and bowed 
profoundly, The empress, with min- 












While all we have just related was 
occurring at the palace, the Marquis 
Adelardi was on his way to the fort- 
ress, considering as he went what it 
was advisable to say to George. 
After much reflection, he resolved not 
to annourfce Fleurange’s arrival till 
he knew the result of her interview 
with the empress. He must not tor- 
ture George in his misfortunes with 
vague hopes; above all, he must 
avoid arousing expectations that 
might prove vain. This would delay 
the communication but little, for the 
young girl’s audience was the same 
day, and on the morrow he could act 
with a complete knowledgeof the case. 

Strong apprehensions were mingled 
with these thoughts as he reflected 
on the new position in which his 
friend now stood. His fate was 
decided, the prolonged excitement 
of the trial was over, and the time 
come for him to resign himself to his 
lot. In what disposition should he 
find him? With a nature ardent 
and impetuous, but at the same time 
delicate, sensitive to the least  re- 
straint, and excessively fond of the 
comforts of life, how would he endure 
the horrors of this new prospect—he 
whose very object in his studies, and 
in the gratification of his tastes and 
passions, was only enjoyment ? Plea- 
sure by means of his intelligence, his 
affections, his intellect, and his sen- 
ses—such had been the sole motive 





of his actions, even the best; and, in 
the dangerous risks that led to his 
destruction, he had rather sought to 
satisfy a thirst for a new sensation 
than the realization of a chimerical 
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gled kindness and impatience, ex- 
claimed : 

“ Why do you not come in, Vera ? 
The emperor wishes to speak to you, 
and you are making Azm wait!” 


though generous scheme. How 
would he, for whom the words duty, 
sacrifice, and restraint had no mean- 
ing, now bear up in the presence not 
of danger, but of misfortune under 
so merciless a form ? 

The marquis asked himself these 
questions with an anxiety founded per- 
haps on some resemblance between 
his own nature and thatof him whom 
he comprehended so_ thoroughly. 
Both were men of the world: one 
more refined and cultivated, more 
captivating; the other with more 
acuteness, more sagacity, and more 
judgment. Both were generous and 
noble, and, apart -from the political 
entanglements that had misled them 
one after the other, incapable of a 
base action unworthy of their noble 
birth. But there exists in the human 
soul a chord whose tone is the echo 
of the divine voice ; this chord gave 
out no sound in these men, otherwise 
accomplished ; or, if not voiceless 
with the elder of the two, at least, 
according to the expression of the 
great poet of his country, inert and 
feeble from “ silence too prolonged.” 
This mysterious and hidden chord 
never resounds very loudly, it is true, 
and the tumult of the world with its 
passions, pleasures, wit, talent, and 
glory, often deadens its tone and pre- 
vents its being heard; but when the 
silent hour of adversity comes, then 
it awakes to a sweet, powerful har- 
mony which sometimes transforms 
the soul it fills. At such a time its 
want is felt, and excites a horror, the 
cause of which is not comprehended 
by those who experience it, 
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George was not confined in a dun- 
geon, but in a narrow cell lighted 
only by a high grated window. 
There was nothing in it but a bed, a 
table, and two straw-bottomed chairs. 
In his former visits, the marquis had 
found his friend sad, but always calm, 
courageous, and, as it were, contemp- 
tuous of the danger of his position. 
Though grown pale and thin, his 
features hitherto retained their lofty, 
noble character, and the disorder of 
his hair and even of his garments did 
not at all detract from the aristocrat- 
ic appearance which, in the very best 
sense of the word, characterized his 
whole person, But this was no long- 
er the case. He could not have 
been more changed by a long illness, 
or the inroads of time, than he was 
since they last met. Seated beside 
his table in an attitude of deep de- 
jection, he hardly raised his head at 
his friend’s entrance. After pressing 
his hand, the latter remained some 
moments too much affected himself to 
break the mournful silence. George 
waited till the warden who ushered the 
visitor in had left the cell. 

“You have come at last, Ade- 
lardi,” said he at length, with an 
altered voice. “ I have been surpris- 
ed not to see you since—since every- 
thing was decided.” 

“TI could not obtain permission to 
enter any sooner; but, to make up 
for it, 1 am allowed to come every 
day, till—” He stopped. 

“Till I give up the enjoyments of 
this place for those that await me 
when I leave it,” said George, with a 
bitter smile.—“ Adelardi,” continued 
he, changing his tone, and rising 
abruptly, “can a friend like you 
come to me to-day with empty 
hands? Is it possible you have not 
divined my wants, and are here with- 
out bringing me the means of escap- 
ing my doom, and meeting death, 
which they have had the cruelty to 
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refuse me?” He strode up and 
down his cell two or three times 
as if beside himself. “ Answer me, 
then, Adelardi!” exclaimed he, in a 
violent manner. ‘Why have you 
not rendered me this, the greatest of 
services? Ina similar position, you 
would have expected it of me, and 
I assure you it would not have been 
in vain,” 

The marquis was not ignorant of 
the religious principles that should 
have inspired his reply, but he had 
long lost the habit of appealing to 
them. He therefore simply replied : 
“You know well, George, what you 
ask would have been impossible.” 

“Ah! yes, I forgot. — It is 
just. They take precautions to pre- 
vent their victims from finding an- 
other way out of these walls than 
that opened by their murderers ; but 
they do not consider all the resources 
of despair,” continued he, with agita- 
tion. ** When a man is determined to 
die, they must be sharper than they 
are now to prevent him, and oblige 
him to accept the odious life they 
would inflict upon him.” 

Adelardi allowed him without any 
interruption to give vent for some 
time to the despair that burdened 
his heart, but at last he turned to 
him with sudden firmness: “ George, 
I have always found you calm and 
courageous till to-day, but now your 
language is unworthy of you.” 

A slight flush rose to the prisoner’s 
brow, and he resumed his seat. 
“ You are right, my friend, I 
acknowledge. I am no longer what 
I was. I must indeed astonish you, 
for I no longer recognize myself.” 
He remained thoughtful for some 
moments, and then continued: “It 
is strange! for, after all, Adelardi, in 
saying that till now I never knew 
what fear was, or shrunk in the pre- 
sence of danger or death, saying 
I had courage, was not laying claim 
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to any extraordinary merit, for there 
are but few men who lack it. Yes, 
if any virtue fell to my lot, it was 
certainly that, it seems to me. Why, 
then, am I so weak to-day ?— 
Courage,” repeated he, after a pause. 
“Ts it true? Was it really courage, 
or was I merely brave, which seems 
to be another thing? What is the 
difference between them ?” 

“ I know not,” replied the marquis, 
as if in a dream; “but there is a 
difference, certainly.” 

Neither of them possessed the 
true key to the enigma; neither of 
them now thought of searching for 
it. But Adelardi, glad to see his 
friend’s excitement somewhat allayed, 
continued the subject to which the 
conversation had led. Besides, he 
saw it would afford an opportunity 
of touching on a point he did not 
wish to introduce directly. 

“ No,” he resumed, “ bravery and 
courage are not the same _ thing. 
Whiat proves it is that the most timid 
woman can be as courageous as we 
when occasion requires it, and often 
more so.” 

“ Yes, I acknowledge it.” 

“For example,” continued Ade- 
lardi, Jooking at him attentively, 
“ more than one of your companions 
in misfortune have had a signal proof 
of such courage to-day.” 

“ How so P” 

“Do you not know that their 
wives have fearlessly and unhesitat- 
ingly requested and obtained the 
favor of sharing their lot? Some 
are to accompany them in their sad 
journey ; others will follow them.” 

“ And have their husbands accept- 
ed such a sacrifice ? ” 

“")*hey who inspire such great de- 
votedness can generally comprehend 
and zccept it. It was only yesterday, 


one of them conversing with a friend 
admitted to see him, as I to see you, 
‘I can submit to anything 


said : 
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now ; 1 can endure my fate without 
murmuring; I shall not be separated 
from her. The only intolerable sor- 
row in life will be spared me. I am 
grateful to the emperor, and will no 
longer complain!’ I must add that 
he was recently married, and adores 
his wife.” 

“The only sorrow,” repeated 
George slowly—‘ the only one!— 
that is really something I cannot un- 
derstand. ‘To love a woman to such 
a degree as to feel her presence 
could alleviate such a lot as ours, 
and that never to behold her again, 
would be a misfortune surpassing 
that which awaits us! No, I do not 
understand that, I frankly confess.” 

“And yet,” said Adelardi, with 
some eagerness.—But he _ stopped 
and did not continue his thought — 
that one can accept and admire he- 
roic affection, but not suggest it. 

“And yet,” continued George, 
smiling, “how often you have seen 
me in love, you were going to say. 


Yes, I acknowledge it, though per- 
haps I was sincerely so but once, 
only once, and yet—shall I con- 


fess it, Adelardi? Love even then 
was a holiday in my life; it added 
to its brightness ; it was an additional 
enjoyment, another charm. Her 
beauty ; her rare, naive intelligence ; 
even her virtue, which gave a mys- 
terious attraction to the passionate 
tenderness sometimes betrayed, in 
spite of herself, by her eyes, so inno- 
cent and frank in their expression ; 
Oh! yes, that time I was in love and 
ready to commit a folly I am now 
glad to have avoided. Poor Fleur- 
ange! If I had married her, what 
a fate I should have reserved for her, 
as well as for myseif.” 

“For her! Yes, indeed; it was a 
very different lot your affection pro- 
mised her when you displayed it 
without any scruple; but if she— 
she, charming, devoted, and coura- 
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geous, were there with you, do you 
not imagine she could sweeten 
yours ?” 

“ Mine ?—my lot ?—the frightful 
lot that awaits me ?” asked George, 
with a bitter laugh. Then he re- 
sumed the previous tone of their 
conversation. 

“No, no; I am not one of those 
men whom love alone can suffice— 
stripped of all that outwardly adorns 
and adds to its value. In short, 
think of me as you please, Adelardi, 
but I do not resemble in the least my 
companion in misfortune you have 
just referred to. No human affection 
could make me endure the life I lead 
here; judge how it would be else- 
where.” 

He rose, and began again to walk 
around in an excited manner. Ade- 
lardi remained silently absorbed in 
anxious, painful thoughts. George 
soon resumed, in a kind of fury: 
“ Here, Adelardi, speak to me only 
of one thing; give me only one hope 
—death ! death! that is all I desire.” 
And touching, with a gesture of de- 
spair, the black cravat negligently 
fastened around his neck, he said, in 
a hoarse voice: “ This will be a last 
resort, if in a week I do not succeed 
in finding some means more worthy 
of a gentleman of escaping from 
their hands.” 

His friend preserved a gloomy si- 
lence. What could he say? What 
reply could he make at a time when 
every earthly hope failed, and there 
was none felt in heaven? Adelardi 
was now fully conscious; he had a 
lively sense of what was wanting. 
He was born in a land where the 
impressions of childhood are always 
religious, and the longest period of 
indifference or forgetfulness seldom 
effaces them completely from the 
soul in which they were profoundly 
graven in early life. 

“ My dear friend,” said he, with a 
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melancholy gravity not habitual to 
him, “to be of service to you at such 
a time, I feel I should be different 
from what I am. Yes, George; in 
the fearful temptation that now be- 
sets you, in your despair in view of 
the frightful lot that awaits you, there 
is only one resource, and but one. 
I feel unworthy of suggesting the 
only remedy.” His voice faltered, 
as he continued, with emotion: 
“ George, you must believe — you 
must pray.” 

George was for a moment surprised 
and affected. After a pause, which 
neither seemed disposed to interrupt, 
he said, in a softened tone: “ Well, 
Adelardi, let it at least be permissible, 
in praying, to implore a favor not 
refused to a man more guilty than I: 
Fabiano is dying.” 

“TI know he cannot recover from 
his wound,” 

“ But perhaps he would not be in 
immediate danger had he not been 
violently attacked with typhus fever 
the day before yesterday. I hoped 
something myself from the conta- 
gion; but, doubtless afraid of short- 
ening our heavy chain, they sent him 
last night to die at a hospital, I 
know not where.” 

At that moment the bolt flew 
back, the hour had elapsed, and they 
were obliged to separate, but with 
an effort scarcely lessened by the 
thought that it was not a final fare- 
well, and that this sad_ interview 
would be repeated more than once 
before the last. 

As the marquis was about to leave 
the prison, the warden said in a low 
tone, as he was opening the last 
door: 

“TI do not think I am acting con- 
trary to my duty in confiding this 
letter to you, sir. The dying prison- 
er who was taken away last night 
gave it to me one day, begging me 
to forward it to the address after his 
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departure. He has gone away, and 
I wish to fulfil the poor fellow’s 
request.” 

“ Give it to me,” said Adelardi, as 
he took it. “I will see that it is 
forwarded.” 
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After leaving the fortress, he look- 
ed at the letter confided to him, and 
was greatly surprised to find it ad- 
dressed ' to Mademoiselle Gabrielle 
a’ Yves, at Professor Dornthal’s, Hei- 
delbersg. 


LVII. 


The Marquis Adelardi entered the 
sledge awaiting him at the gate of 
the fortress, but gave no orders to 
his coachman, uncertain where he 
should go. Fleurange by this time 
must have returned from the palace. 
Should he go to see her, as was 
agreed upon the evening before, to 
learn the result of the audience, and 
at the same time remit the letter 
confided to him? ‘This was the 
plainest course to pursue, and, if he 
hesitated, it was because his inter- 
view with George had left a certain 
dissatisfaction or, at least, uneasi- 
ness which he feared to betray. In 
the singular mission confided to him, 
he began to feel that tne love and 
courage of the two parties were un- 
equally divided, and he would have 
anxiously questioned whether it was 
certain that the gratitude of one 
would finally correspond to the de- 
votedness of the other, had he not 
been reassured by several reflections. 

lt was not, perhaps, very surprising 
that George depreciated a happiness 
he considered beyond his reach. 
But if she whom he was by no 
means expecting suddenly appeared 
in his prison, would he then com- 
plain that his bride was too beauti- 
ful? The marquis thought not. 
He knew better than any one else 
how Fleurange once charmed him. 
No woman had ever held such em- 
pire over George’s mobile heart, and 
he was sure the very sight of her again 
would suffice to revive the powerful 
attraction. As to this, his perfect 
knowledge of his friend’s character 


prevented all doubt, and therefore, 
though wounded by his coldness in 
speaking of Fleurange, he came to 
the conclusion his indifference would 
vanish like snow before the sun as 
soon as she appeared. She would 
never perceive it or suffer from it. 
He regarded this as the most im. 
portant point. 

The interest Fleurange inspired 
him with was one of the best and 
purest sentiments he had ever expe- 
rienced in his life. Without suspect- 
ing it, and without aiming at it, she 
exercised a beneficent influence over 
him. A thousand early impressions, 
effaced and almost stifled by the 
world, awoke in the pure atmosphere 
that surrounded this young girl, and 
he welcomed them with a feeling 
that surprised himself. Therefore, 
from the time of meeting her again, 
he seriously assumed, more for her 
sake than George’s, the quasi-pater- 
nal vé/e the Princess Catherine had 
entrusted to him with respect to 
both, 

The considerations referred to hav- 
ing, therefore, completely reassured 
him respecting George’s_ probable if 
not actual dispositions, he returned to 
his first intentions, and gave orders 
to be taken to the house on the 
Grand Quay. He had scarcely de- 
scended and asked to see Mademoi- 
selle d’Yves, when he saw Clement 
crossing the hall. He _ bethought 
himself it might be better to consult 
him first. 

Clement was gloomy and pre- 
occupied. He had just seen his 
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cousin return from the palace in all 
the brilliancy that dress and the joy 
resulting from success added to her 
beauty. But the marquis had not 
me to notice the young man’s phy- 
siognomy, nor the effort with which 
he replied to the first questions ad- 
dressed him as soon as they were 
alone together in a room on the 
ground floor. 

' “J wish to speak to you, Dorn- 
thal, about an unexpected incident. 
But first, has your cousin returned 
from the palace ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Do you know whether she is 
satisfied with the audience ?” 

“Yes; the empress promised to 
have her petition granted by to-mor- 
row.” 

“J did not doubt it. The empress 
is always so kindly disposed to grant 
a favor; and, were it otherwise, the 
sight of her who presented the peti- 
1 not fail to ensure its suc- 


1 
mn could 
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Clement made no reply to this ob- 
“ You said, Monsieur le 
that an unexpected inci- 


servation. 
99 


I must 
irst tell you what perhaps you are 
norant of.—That miserable Fabiano 
Dini, who so cruelly compromised 
ore and was confined 


‘ Yes, I am coming to it. 


with 





Ut Baas 

Clement, surprised, interrupted 
him with emotion. ‘ The unfortu- 
nate man is actually dying, Monsieur 
le Marquis. He was removed from 
the fortress last night, and —” 

“ Parbleu ! I know it; that was 
precisely what I was going to tell 
you. But how did you find it out ?” 

“ T made inquiries respecting him.” 

“You knew this Fabiano, then ?” 

“Yes, a little, and was interested 
in knowing what had become of 
him,” 

“ And do you know now ?” 
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“Yes, I know in what hospital he 
is, and that, thanks to his illness 
which makes flight impossible, and 
the fear of contagion which keeps 
every one away from him, he is only 
guarded by the infirmarians. I hope 
to get admittance to him to-day.” 

“You know him?” repeated the 
marquis after a moment’s reflection. 
“ Then that explains what seemed so 
mysterious. Your cousin Gabrielle, 
in that case, perhaps knows him 
also ?” 

“ Yes, she knows him —- the same 
at." 

“That explains everything; and, 
since it is so, here, Dornthal,” said 
the marquis, giving him the letter of 
which he was the bearer, “have 
the kindness to give her this.” 

At the sight of his cousin’s writing, 
Ciement was unable to conceal his 
emotion, and, seeing the marquis’ ob- 
servant eye fastened on him, it 
seemed useless to conceal the truth. 
Without any hesitation, therefore, he 
briefly related all the circumstances 
of the life of him who was now expi- 
ating his faults by the final suffer- 
ings of a miserable death. 

“ T am not afraid, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis, to confide to you the secret of 
his sad life. You will keep it, I am 
sure, and will never forget, I hope,” 
added he in a faltering tone, “ that it 
is Fabiano Dini, and not Felix Dorn- 
thal, who will be delivered by death 
from an infamous punishment.” 

The marquis pressed his hand. 
“Rely on my silence, Dornthal.’ 
After a moment, he continued: 
“ This unfortunate man showed great 
courage during his trial, and abso- 
lute contempt of danger for himself. 
He only seemed preoccupied with 
the desire of saving him whose de- 
struction he had caused. God for 
give him !” 

“Yes, truly, God forgive him!” 
gravely repeated the young man. 
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Adelardi again extended his hand, 
and was about to leave the room 
when Clement stopped him. “ Mon- 
sieur le Marquis, will you allow me 
now to ask you a question ?” 

Certainly.” 

“ Well, may I ask if Count George 
has been informed of Gabrielle’s ar- 
rival ?” 

“ No, not yet.” 

“ But he is doubtless aware of her 
intentions ?” 

“ No, my friend, he is likewise ig- 
norant of them. Though I had no 
doubt as to Gabrielle’s success in her 
interview with the empress to-day, 
nevertheless, before giving George 
such a surprise, I wished to be abso- 
lutely sure there was no uncertainty 
to apprehend.” 

“Oh! yes, I comprehend you. 
To lose such a hope, after once con- 
ceiving it, would indeed be more 
frightful than death!” said Clement, 
with a vivacity that struck the other. 
Ze soon continued in a calmer tone: 

“Qne more question, Monsieur le 
Marquis—an absurd question, I ac- 
knowledge, but one I cannot resist 
asking at such a time. You know 
my position with regard to Gabrielle 
is that of a brother. Can you assure 
me that he whom she loves, and is 
thus going to wholly immolate her- 
self for—can you assure me on your 
henor that he is worthy of her?— 
that he loves her ?—that he loves her 
as much as a man ever loved a wo- 
mzn? I certainly cannot doubt it, 
but then I must see her happy in 
return for so much suffering — I 
must!” repeated he almost passion- 
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ately, “and I beg a sincere reply to 
my question.” 

The marquis hesitated a moment, 
Clement’s vehemence struck him, and 
under the impression of his recent 
interview with George, he did not at 
first know how to reply. Should he 
betray his friend? Ought he to de- 
ceive him whose noble, upright look 
was fastened upon him? He re- 
mained uncertain for some moments; 
at length, he decided to be frank, and 
reply as candidly'as he was questioned. 

“You ask for the truth, Dornthal. 
Well, it is not in my power to affirm 
that George’s love is at this moment 
all you desire. According to my im- 
pression, Gabrielle is now only a 
sweet dream of the past. But be 
easy, my dear friend ; as soon as this 
dream becomes a reality, as soon as 
she appears before him—is with himn— 
his—oh! then there is no doubt but 
the almost extinguished flame will re- 
vive and become as brilliant as it 
once was, and this charming creature 
will have no cause to suspect a sha- 
dow of forgetfulness had ever veiled 
her image. What do you expect, 
Dornthal ? As to love and constancy, 
women far surpass us, and they are 
not the less happy for that. Adieu! 
my dear friend, till to-morrow.” 

Clement only replied by taking the 
hand the marquis again extended be- 
fore going out. He listened to him, 
pale and shuddering, but, as soon as 
he was alone, he exclaimed, endeav- 
oring with an effort to suppress the 
sobs that stifled his breast: 

“Ah! my God!—my God !—Is 
that love ?” 


LVIIL. 


Fleurange, to the great regret of 
Mademoiselle Josephine, laid aside 
the rich dress which seemed to real- 
ize the old lady’s dreams of the pre- 
vious night, and had just reappeared 


clad in the simple high-necked dress 
of dark cloth which was her usual 
costume, when Clement, who had 
told her he should not return till late 
in the evening, suddenly re-entered 
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the salon he left only half an hour 
before. His intention was to conse- 
crate the remainder of the day to the 
sad duty he felt he owed his cousin, 
and thought it useless to mention it 
to Gabrielle, from whom he conceal- 
ed all he had learned respecting Fe- 
lix. But the letter just given him al- 
tered the case, and made it indispen- 
sable to inform her at once. 

He therefore explained to her with- 
out much preamble the actual situa- 
tion of their unhappy cousin ; he in- 
formed her of the attempt he was 
about to make to see him, and then 
related what he had learned from the 
Marquis Adelardi, giving her the let- 
ter of which he was the bearer. It 
was not without lively emotion Fleur- 
ange broke the seal and hurriedly 
read it aloud: 

“Cousin GABRIELLE: I am con- 
demned to the mines for life, but as, at 
the same time, I am dangerously 
wounded, I shall probably have long 
ceased to exist when this letter reaches 
you, if it everdoes. I regret the mis- 
fortunes I have brought on so many, 
and especially on my last benefactor, 
and I particularly regret this on your 
account, for it will perhaps be a 
source of suffering to you. I should 
have thought of this sooner, but, see- 
ing you unexpectedly pass by in a 
caléche one evening at Florence, I 
waited at the door of the hotel where 
I saw you stop, and yielded to the 
irresistible desire of making you think 
of me by throwing you some lines 
concealed in a bouquet. A few days 
after, my patron, who was very far 
from suspecting my acquaintance 
with the original, imprudently show- 
ed me his beautiful Cordelia. I con- 
fess I was seized with a keen desire 
to tear him away from contemplating 
it, which irritated me. Lasko oppor- 
tunely arrived. But I did not think 
that would go so far. As to the rest, 
Gabrielle, believe me, my love which 
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you rejected (and I confess yow act- 
ed wisely) was perhaps more worthy 
of you than his; for I feel if I had 
met you sooner, and you could have 
loved me, you would have made me 
better, whereas he!—But it is too 
late to speak to you either of him or 
myself !—It is all over. It is to you 
—you alone, dear cousin, I address 
these last words; you must repeat 
them to all to whom they are due ; 
uttered by you they will be heard. 
Forgive and Farewell. F, D.” 

Fleurange wiped away the tears 
that filled her eyes. The letter 
affected her in more than one way, 
and Clement, it may be imagined, 
did not listen to it with indifference. 
But now one thought overruled all 
others, and, after a moment’s silence, 
he said: “This letter was written 
when he expected to die from his 
wound. [Illness is now hastening 
his end, and perhaps he is no longer 
living while we are talking. This 
evening, at all events, you will know 
whether I found him dead or alive.” 

Fleurange interrupted him : “ Cle- 
ment, listen to me. If Felix is stiil 
alive, as is by no means impossible, 
I should like to see him again, and 
will go with you.” 

“ You! — no, that cannot be; the 
danger from contagion is too great. 
That hospital! you cannot go there ; 
it is a place provided for criminals 
and miserable creatures of the low- 
est grade. I cannot expose you to 
so much danger. I will not.” 

“ But, perchance,” said Fleurange, 
“this preference, this sort of sympa- 
thy he has always expressed for me in 
his way, might give me the power 
of consoling the last moments of his 
wretched life. Who knows but my 


voice might utter some word to 
soothe the despair of his last agony ? 
Clement, Clemert, do you dare tell 
me I should not attempt it? Can 
you conscientiously venture to dis- 
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suade me from it, because thereby 
I shall incur some danger ?” 

“ Gabrielle,” said Clement, with 
a kind of irritation, “ you are always 
the same! Do you not understand 
that you are merciless towards those 
that love you ?” 

* Come, reflect a moment,” per- 
sisted she, “and answer me, Cle- 
ment.” 

A moment of silent anguish fol- 
lowed these words. Then, with a 
troubled voice, hesaid: “ Be quick; 
lose no time. You may perhaps 
have an influence over him no one 
else could have. Make haste, I will 
wait for you.” 

Before he ended, Fleurange was 
gone from the room. In less time 
than it takes to relate it, she return- 
ed wrapped in her cloak, her velvet 
hat on her head, her face concealed 
by a veil, ready to go. They went 
down without speaking a word. 
Clement’s sledge was waiting at 
the door. He took a seat beside 
her, and they set off with the almost 
frightful rapidity which is peculiar to 
that mode of conveyance. It was 
no longer light, being after four 
o’clock, but the brilliant clearness 
of the night, increased by the reflec- 
tion of the snow, sufficiently lighted 
the way, and the horses went as fast 
as in the daytime. The place of 
their destination was on the oppo- 
site bank of the Neva, much lower 
down than the Princess Catherine's 
house. They therefore crossed the 
river diagonally, following a road 
traced out by the pine branches 
which from time to time indicated 
the path. They were thus transport- 
ed in the twinkling of an eye from 
the splendor of the city into the 
midst of what looked like a vast 
white desert. In proportion as they 
descended the river, the palaces, the 
numerous gilded spires of the church- 
es, with the immense succession of 
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buildings whose effect was heighten- 
ed by the obscurity, were lost in the 
distance, and, when they at length 
stopped at the very extremity of a 
faubourg on the right bank of the 
river, they found themselves sur- 
rounded by wooden hovels, with 
here and there some larger buildings, 
but all indicating poverty, and none 
more than a story high. Clement 
aided his cousin in alighting, and 
looked around for the person he ex- 
pected as his guide. A man ap- 
proached. 

*M. Clement Dornthal ?” said he 
in a low voice. 

“itis i.” 

“You are not alone.” 

“What difference 
make ?” 

“T have no permission, and a wo- 
man — it is forbidden.” 

“T suppose, however, more than 
one has entered the place ?” 

“ Oh! yes, but they must have per- 
mission — or else — ” 

“ Here,” said Clement in a low 
tone, “ mine will answer for both.” 

The guide seemed to find the re- 
ply satisfactory; he pocketed the 
gold piece Clement slipped into his 
hand and made no further objection. 
They walked swiftly after him to- 
wards one of the buildings just re- 
ferred to which was the best lighted. 
As they approached, they saw the 
light proceeded from a large fire kin- 
dled in the open air, around which 
quite a number were warming them- 
selves, some squatting down, others 
standing, and some asleep near 
enough to the fire not to freeze to 
death; all lit up with the wild light 
which revealed their bearded faces, 
their angular fur caps, and their 
sheep-skin caftans. Here and there 
were some venders of brandy, who 
furnished them with a more effica- 
cious means of resisting the cold 
even than the fire in the brazier. 


does that 
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Clement and his companion passed 
rapidly by this group, not, however, 
without being assailed by some an- 
noying words. A vigorous blow 
from Clement sent a curious wine- 
bibber flying back who attempted to 
lift Fleurange’s veil. This lesson 
was sufficient, and they arrived with- 
out any further annoyance at the 
door of the building decorated with 
the name of hospital, whieh was only 
a long, spacious wooden gallery. 

They entered. Passing thus sud- 
denly from the light of the great fire, 
and the sharpness of the extreme 
cold, into the obscurity and warmth 
of the ambulance, their first sensations 
were caused by the darkness and sti- 
fling atmosphere, Fleurange hastily 
threw back her veil, then took off 
her hat and unclasped her cloak, for 
she could not breathe ; she felt near- 
ly ready to faint from the effects 
of this sudden transition, but she al- 
most immediately recovered. Clem- 
ent was alarmed at first, but soon 
saw she was able to continue their 
sad search. As soon as their eyes 
became accustomed to the dim light 
around them, they saw the long row 
of pallets on which lay, in all the fright- 
ful varieties of suffering, nearly two 
hundred human beings whose min- 
gled groanings rose on all sides like 
one sad cry of pain, enough to chill 
the veins with horror, and excite the 
pity of the most courageous and 
most hardened heart. 

That of Fleurange beat painfully 
as they slowly advanced through the 
obstructed space. Clement was re- 
morsefully regretting his consent to 
bring her to such a place, when all 
at once a moan, followed by some 
words indicative of delirium, checked 
every other thought, and kept them 
motionless where they stood. They 
listened — which of these unfortu- 
nate beings had uttered those words ? 
They looked around as well as the 
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poor light permitted, but on all these 
sick-beds so close to each other they 
did not perceive one whose features 
bore the least resemblance to those 
of the unhappy man whose voice 
they thought they recognized. 

“JT beg you to lend me your light 
only for a moment,” said Fleurange, 
in a low, supplicating tone to an in- 
firmarian to whom she had just 
heard some one speak in German, 
and who was rudely passing by her, 
lantern in hand, 

The infirmarian stopped at hear- 
ing his language spoken, and looked 
at the young girl with surprise, then, 
as if softened by her aspect, he gave 
her the lantern, saying: “You can 
have it while I am gone to the other 
end of the ward; I will take it when 
I return.” As Clement took it, the 
light flashed across Fleurange’s face 
and uncovered head. Instantly 
there was a cry, an almost convul- 
sive movement, and Gabrielle’s name 
was pronounced by the voice they 
had just heard. ‘This indicated 
which of the miserable beds con- 
tained him whom they sought. 
They both approached with full 
hearts. By the aid of the lamp they 
gazed at the dying man. Was it 
really he ? —was that Felix? His 
voice and words left no doubt, and 
yet there was nothing in that face, 
disfigured by agony and a horrible 
wound, to recall him whom they saw 
last in all the fulness of strength and 
the pride of youth. After his excla- 
mation, he fell back almost lifeless, 
and Clement trembled as he bent 
down to ascertain if he still breathed. 
His heart was beating, though feebly 
and irregularly. 

“ Felix,” said he, “do you hear 
me? Do you know me?” 

Felix opened his eyes. “What a 
strange dream !” murmured he, “It 
seems as if they were all here, That 
vision a moment ago, and now this 
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voice — O my God, would I might 
never awake !” 

Fleurange took the dying man’s 
hand, and bent over him to catch his 
words. Her features thus became 
distinctly visible in the light, and his 
eyes fastened with frightful tenacity 
on those of the young girl. 

“ It is impossible!” said he. “ But 
what illusion is this which makes me 
see and hear what cannot be ?” 

“ Felix,” said Fleurange, with a 
penetrating accent of sweetness, “ it 
is not an illusion. We are here. 
God has sent us that you may not 
die alone without a friend to pray for 
you, without begging and obtaining 
pardon and peace.” 

A ray of perfect clearness of com- 
prehension now lit up his eyes, hith- 
erto fixed or wandering. He seem- 
ed to comprehend, but did not reply. 
Clement and Fleurange were afraid 
to break the solemn silence, Felix’s 
eyes soon wandered from one to the 


other, and, taking the young girl’s 
hand and that of Clement, he pressed 
them together upon his heart, saying: 


“OQ my God! what a miracle 
Then he added in a feeble voice: 
* What a comfort that it is he, and 
not the other !” 

They both understood his mistake, 
but were not equally affected. 
Fleurange slightly blushed, and with- 
drew her hand with a faint smile, but 
Clement’s face became almost as 
pale as that of the dying man. But 
graver thoughts prevailed over both 
atsuch atime. After a short silence, 
Flevrange again addressed Felix some 
words, but he made no reply, and 
his head, which she tried to raise, 
fell on his shoulder. He continued 
faint for some moments, then opened 
his eyes, and saw her beside him. 

“ God be praised!” saidhe. ‘The 
vision is still here !” 

“Yes, I am here, Felix,” said 
Fleurange in a fervent tone: “I am 
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here to pray with you. Listen to 
me,” continued she, speaking softly 
and very distinctly. “Say with me 
that you repent of all the sins of your 
life.” 

“ Of all the sins of my life !”— re- 
peated the dying man. 

** And if your strength were restor- 
ed, you would make a complete and 
satisfactory avowal of them, with a 
sincere repentance. Do you under. 
stand me ?” 

The hand she held pressed hers. 
A tear ran down Felix’s cheek. 
A voice which was a mere whisper 
repeated the words: “A sincere re- 
pentance ”— another faintness seem- 
ed to announce his end. “O my 
God!” said Fleurange, fervently rais- 
ing her eyes to heaven, “if the sa- 
cred absolving words could only be 
pronounced over him !” 

At that moment the infirmarian 
returned and abruptly took the lan- 
tern from Clement’shand. “ Excuse 
me, I need it for some one who has 
come to visit a patient.” 

In the narrow space that separated 
the two rows of beds, there could be 
indistinctly seen a person of majestic, 
imposing appearance, whose long 
beard and floating hair, whose ample 
robes of silk and gold cross, clearly 
indicated his character; he was, in 
fact, a priest of the Greek Church. 
He had not, however, come to this 
sad place to exercise his ministry. 
One of the poor men suffering from 
the contagious disease was the object 
of his charity, and he had come to 
visit him. He was passing along 
without looking around, even turning 
his eyes away as much as possible 
from the sad spectacle that surround- 
ed him, when Clement’s hand on his 
arm stopped him as he was passing 
Felix’s bed. 

“ What do you wish of me, young 
man ?” he asked, with surprise. 

“IT implore you,” said Clement, 
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‘to come to this dying man who is 
truly contrite for his sins, with a sin- 
cere desire to confess them if he had 
the strength. Have the kindness to 
give him sacramental absolution !” 
In spite of the place, the hour, the 
awful solemnity of the moment, the 
young Catholic girl started at hearing 
these words; her large eyes opened 
with an expression of the keenest 
surprise, and turned towards Clement 
with a mute glance of anxiety. He 
understood her, and, while the infir- 
marian was interpreting his words 
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which had been heard but not under- 
stood, he replied: “This is a priest, 
Gabrielle, invested with all the au- 
thority of Holy Orders. In the pres- 
ence of death, we can avail ourselves 
ofit, without regard to anything else.” 

He knelt down. Fleurange did 
the same. The dying man clasped 
his hands, and, whilst the word “ for- 
give” once more trembled on his 
lips, the Greek priest raised his right 
hand with a majestic air, and pro- 
nounced over him the merciful, di- 
vine words of holy absolution ! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


COLOGNE. 


Wuat is more familiar than the 
name of Cologne ? What is more de- 
licious than the perfume of the veritable 
Jean Maria Farina? What is more 
delightful than the receipt of a box, 
with the stereotyped picture on the 
cover of the Rhine lazily flowing under 
the bridges, of the cathedral looming 
up to the sky, of the houses clustering 
around it as though for protection ? 

No one need be ashamed to avow 
his or her love of it; it is acknow- 
ledged to be indispensable. Bishop 
or priest, sage or philosopher, can use 
it without being thought undignified. 
Imagine a pope, or cardinal, or bish- 
op, or priest, or senator, or judge scent- 
ed with “ Mille Fleurs,” or “ Jockey 
Club,” or “ Bouquet de Nilsson”! The 
bare thought is revolting! To be sure, 
for some years, “ Bouquet d’Afrique ” 
has been the fashion among the 
“potent, grave, and reverend seig- 
niors” at Washington who make 
our laws and amuse themselves by 


adding “Fifteenth Amendments” 
to the highly respectable and ever- 
to-be-respected Constitution of the 
United States. 

But that will pass away with Time, 
the healer and destroyer; the recon- 
structionist will make all right; the 
“ Fifteenth” will be amended with 
the “ Sixteenth” ; and, with the sway 
of lovely woman, Cologne, without 
which no well-bred, well-dressed wo- 
man’s toilette is complete, will re- 
sume its reign over heads and hearts ; 
and “ Bouquet d’Afrique” will per- 
haps return to the hot and happy 
home where the indefatigable Stan- 
ley recently discovered the wander- 
ing, long-sought Livingstone—who 
did not care to be found, as he cer- 
tainly appeared perfectly content 
among dusky dark-browed brothers 
and sisters, hunting lions and tigers, 
and imagining each little rivulet and 
lake the source of the Nile, or Con- 
go, or Niger, or any other meander- 
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ing river taking its rise in the great 
water-shed by the Mountains of the 
Moon. 

If mothers are to be judged by the 
character of their sons, the mother of 
Nero, in whose honor Cologne was 
named, could not have been the 
mildest and gentlest of her sex. 
Says Lacordaire, “ The education of 
the child: is commenced in the womb 
of the mother, continued on her 
breast, completed at her knees.” 
Sweet must have been the reveries, 
refreshing the instructions, edifying 
the conduct of Julia Agrippina, who 
brought into the world the finished 
despot that drenched the soil of Rome 
with the blood of the Christian mar- 
tyrs, who persecuted unto death the 
heroes of the faith that now people 
heaven. 

Cologne owes its origin to a Ro- 
man camp established by Marcus 
Agrippa. The Emperor Claudius, at 
the request of his wife, Julia Agrip- 
pina, daughter of Germanicus and 
mother of Nero, sent a colony of 
Roman veterans, A.D. 50, named the 
town after her Colonia Agrippina, and 
it then became the capital of the 
Province of Germania Secunda. 
Vitellius was here proclaimed Empe- 
ror of Rome, A.D. 69; Trajan here 
received from Nerva the summons 
to share his throne; the usurper Syl- 
vanus was also proclaimed emperor 
here in 353; a few years later Co- 
logne was taken by the Franks; 
Childeric made it his residence in 
464; and Clovis was here proclaimed 
king in 508. 

During the reign of Pepin, it was 
the capital of the kingdoms of Neus- 
tria and Austrasia. Bruno, Duke of 
Lorraine, was the first of its arch- 
bishops who exercised the temporal 
power, with which he was invested 
by his brother, Otho the Great. 
From that time the town increased 
‘rapidly in wealth and splendor, and 
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shortly after became one of the prin- 
cipal emporiums of the Hanseatic 
League; the commerce of the East 
was here concentrated, and direct 
communication with Italy constantly 
kept up. In 1259, the town acquir- 
ed the privilege by which all vessels 
were compelled to unload here and 
reship their cargoes in Cologne bot- 
toms. 

At this period it had a population 
of 150,000, and could furnish 30,000 
fighting men in time of war. In the 
XIIIth century, there was a mutiny 
among the weavers; 17,000 looms 
were destroyed; the rebellious work- 
men were banished from the city ; and 
that, together with the expulsion of the 
Jews in 1349, did great injury to the 
town, the number of whose inhabi- 
tants was reduced in 1790 to 42,000, 
of whom nearly one-third were pau- 
pers. Then came the devastating 
wars which succeeded the maelstrom 
of the French Revolution, when in 
the general upheaval empires and 
kingdoms disappeared, new political 
combinations were made _ which 
changed the map of Europe, and the 
Rhine became the frontier of the 
French Empire. 

Cologne was nominally French, 
but the hearts of the people were 
German—as German as the most ar- 
dent worshipper of the “ New God,” 
as Von Bolanden calls the new Em- 
pire, the child of Bismarck and Von 
Moltke. After Waterloo, the Holy 
Alliance made another partition of 
the kingdoms and peoples, and Co- 
logne shook off the French yoke, and 
returned to her national ways and 
customs. One great cause of its de- 
cay had been the closing of the navi- 
gation of the Rhine, which restriction 
was removed in 1837, and, since 
then, trade has greatly revived, and 
the town been much improved. 

Many of the old streets have been 
widened and paved, and a consider- 
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able portion of waste ground covered 
with new buildings. The opening 
of the railways to Paris, Antwerp, 
Ostend, Hamburg, and Berlin has 
greatly added to its commercial pros- 
perity, and Cologne bids fair to re- 
sume its former position among the 
chief cities of Europe. Cologne was 
formerly called the “ Holy Cologne,” 
and the “ Rome of the North ”—titles 
which she owed to the number of 
relics and churches she possessed. 

At one time, the city contained 200 
buildings devoted to religious uses. 
These gradually diminished, until in 
1790 their number was reduced to 
137. During the French Revolution, 
they were shamefully plundered, the 
convents suppressed, and their prop- 
erty confiscated; so that at present 
there are not more than twenty 
churches and seven or eight chapels ; 
but many other ecclesiastical build- 
ings still remain, used as warehouses 
and chapels. 

Maria im Capitol, so named from 
its having been built on the site of 
the Roman capitol, stands on an 
eminence reached by a flight of 
steps. The Frankish kings had a 
palace close by, to which Plectru- 
da, the wife of Pepin, retired in 696, 
having separated from her husband 
on account of his attachment to Al- 
pais, the mother of Charles Martel. 
In 700, she pulled down the capitol, 
and erected a church on its site, to 
which she attached a chapter of can- 
onesses, Until 1794, the senate and 
consuls repaired hither annually on 
S. John’s day to assist at Mass, when 
the outgoing Burgomasters solemnly 
transferred the insignia of office to 
the newly elected, who were each 
presented with a bouquet of flowers 
by the abbess. 

The convent no longer exists, but 
there is a large cloister of the XIth 
century at the west end of the 
church, which was restored a few 
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years ago. In this church, there are 
mural paintings of the early Cologne 
school, representing the wise and 
foolish virgins, numberless saints, the 
raising of Lazarus, and the founders 
of the church with their children. As 
in duty bound, Plectruda is properly 
conspicuous ; her effigy in basso-ri- 
lievo beneath the great east window 
is a very interesting work of the Xth 
century, and, on one of the towers, 
her sculptured figure appears between 
two angels, who are conducting her 
to her eternal home. 

All the churches are more or less in- 
teresting, none more so than that of S, 
Gereon, founded in the [Vth century. 
S. Gereon was the commander of a 
Roman legion, and he and his com- 
panions, 700 in number, were mur- 
dered by order of Diocletian upon 
the spot where the church was built 
by the Empress Helena, the mother 
of Constantine. 

The style is Byzantine, and very 
singular. The body of the church, 
preceded by a large portico, presents 
a vast decagonal shell, the pillars of 
whose internal angles are prolonged 
in ribs, which, centring in a summit, 
meet in one point and form a cupola, 
one of the latest examples known, 
A high wide flight of steps, rising 
opposite to the entrance, leads to an 
altar with an oblong choir behind it, 
from whence other steps again ascend 
to the sanctuary, a semicircular 
apse, belted, like the cupola, by an 
open gallery with small arches and 
pillars resting on a panelled balus- 
trade. 

The rotunda is surrounded by ten 
chapels, in which are the tombs of 
the martyrs, The walls are encrusted 
with their skulls, and, in the subter- 
ranean church, the pavement and 
walls are formed by the tomb-stones 
covering the holy dust. Inthe lower 
church is the tomb of S. Gereon, and 
in one of the chapels is a mosaic 
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pavement laid in the time of the 
Empress Helena. Behind the stalls 
of the clergy are hangings of Gobelin 
tapestry, portraying the history of 
Joseph and his brethren. 

The baptismal font of porphyry, 
immensely large, was a present from 
Charlemagne ; and, as the lid is too 
ponderous for any one to lift, there is 
a little machine that takes it off when 
required. We remained a long while 
in this very delightful church, and, by 
the time we left, what with Helen 
and Constantine, Diocletian and 
Charlemagne, we felt quite like an 
animated verd-antique, so intensely 
Roman and Catholic had we become. 

Afterwards we proceeded to S. 
Ursula’s, where the cruel Roman 
emperor was exchanged for the bar- 
barian Huns. S. Ursula’s history 
was done in English by the old sex- 
ton, who finished every sentence by 
assuring us that S. Ursula and her 
eleven thousand virgins met with 
their untimely fate from the barbarian 
Huns, who massacred them in cold 
blood. We made a stride of a few 
centuries, became Gothic, and extend- 
ed our hatred to the barbarian Huns. 
As in S. Gereon, the bones of the 
martyrs are built in the walls for a 
space of two feet the whole extent. 

In the Golden Chamber we saw 
the shrine of S. Ursula, the relics of 
S. Margaret, a thorn from the crown 
of Our Lord, and one of the vases 
used at the marriage feast of Cana, 
that witnessed the first miracle of the 
God-man. Link by link we were 
carried to the days when Our Lord 
was incarnate on the earth; we do 
not need such testimony to assure us 
of the truth of our holy faith, but, 
when we touch the vase that has 
been touched by Our Lord, our 
senses are awed by the thought of 
the God-like condescension of him 
who became man, who lived like us, 
who mingled in our joys and sorrows, 
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that we might become greater than 
the angels. 

The Cathedral of Cologne, the 
queen of pointed architecture, erected 
on the site of a church founded in 
814 by Archbishop Hildebold, and 
more beautiful than even we could 
imagine it, familiar as we were with it 
by picture and description, was com- 
menced in August, 1248, by Arch- 
bishop Conrad, of Hochstaden. The 
works were for some years pushed on 
with great activity under the direc- 
tion of Master Gerard von Rile, a 
builder of whom nothing more is 
known than that he died before 1302. 

In 1322, the choir was completed 
and consecrated; then the building 
went slowly on until 1357, when the 
works were discontinued for a long 
time. In 1796, the cathedral was 
converted by the French into a 
warehouse, and it had very nearly 
become a ruin in 1807, when the 
brothers Sulpice and Melchior Bois- 
serée drew attention to it by their 
illustrated work on its history. In 
1824, the work of restoration was 
commenced, but little progress was 
made until, in 1842, the idea of com- 
pleting the cathedral was conceived, 
and an association was formed to 
collect subscriptions for this purpose ; 
and now the entire edifice will soon 
be finished if ‘the works are carried 
on as zealously as they have been of 
late. 

The glorious roof, arching 150 feet 
in the air, is magnificent; every day 
new beauties are added; four hundred 
men are daily at work, the stones are 
all cut, and in ten years at least this 
triumph of genius will be ready to 
receive the homage of all true lovers 
of art. The shrine of the Three 
Kings is superb—gold adorned with 
precious stones. There are the heads 
of the three men who came in faith, 
and bowed in all their pride and 
majesty before the infant Jesus in the 
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manger; their names, Gaspar, Mel- 
chior, and Balthazar, are encrusted 
in rubies above the crowns that en- 
circle their brows. Their bodies 
were brought from S. Eustorgio, in 
Milan, by the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, after the taking of that 
city, and presented by him to Arch- 
bishop Rainoldo, who deposited them 
in the ancient cathedral July 23, 
1164; from whence they were re- 
moved into the present chapel in 
1337: 

Among the treasures of the cath- 
edral is a splendid ostensorium, one 
of the finest in the world, presented 
by some sovereign; another, not so 
handsome, sent by Pius IX.; and 
the cross and ring, given to the pre- 
sent archbishop by Kaiser William ; 
both are of diamonds and emeralds, 
the ring, an immense emerald, sur- 
rounded by four circles of diamonds, 
The man who showed the church 
prided himself upon his English ; 
would call the archbishops architects : 
“This is the statueof Engelbert, the first 
architect from Cologne.” And when 
we innocently inquired if the archi- 
tects wore mitres and copes, he im- 
pressively repeated his remark; so 
we are still in doubt whether the 
archbishops built the cathedral or 
the architects dressed like bishops! 

Wandering one day through the 
aisles of the cathedral, we paused for 
a while to gaze upon something 
beautiful that attracted our attention. 
It was behind the high altar; we 
were standing between it and the 
Chapel of the Magi, when, by 
chance, we looked down, and on the 
slab at our feet we saw in large letters, 
“Marie de’ Medici”—no date, no 
epitaph. So much for human great- 
ness! Under that stone, trodden 
daily by hundreds, was the heart of 
Marie de’ Medici, one of the power- 
ful family that gave to the church 
LeogX. and Clement VII., the de- 
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scendant of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
the widow of Henri Quatre, the 
mother of Louis XIII, the ex-Regent 
of France. Banished from France, 
the inexorable hostility of Richelieu 
pursued her wherever she sought 
refuge. No crowned head dared 
shelter her. 

One heart was true, one man was 
found who remembered in her ad- 
versity that she had favored him in 
the days of her prosperity. When, 
in the zenith of her power, she built 
the Luxembourg, she sent for Rubens 
to adorn it with the creations of his 
genius; she loaded him with favors, 
sent him on diplomatic missions to 
restore peace between Philip 1V. of 
Spain and Charles I. of England. 
Both monarchs responded to her 
wishes, showered honors upon the 
artist-diplomat, and Charles I. knight- 
ed him, and then presented him with 
the sword which had been used for 
the ceremony. 

Genius is a power. Richelieu could 
command kings on their thrones, and 
the refugee queen was abandoned 
by all—by those who should have 
been bound to her by the ties of 
kindred, of position, by the claims of 
misfortune. England, Spain, Hol- 
land, refused her entrance; only in 
the free city of Cologne could she 
find sanctuary, and that sanctuary 
was the house of the noble, chivalric 
artist, Pierre Paul Rubens, whose 
brave heart quailed not before the 
wrath of the most powerful man of 
his age. 

With loving care and respect he 
watched over her, soothed her in her 
dying agony, and held her in his arms 
when she breathed her last sigh. 
The house of Rubens still remains, 
and the room in which Marie de’ 
Medici died is preserved with the 
greatest care. When we visited it, 
we felt as though we were treading 
on holy ground, as in a shrine made 
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sacred by a noble deed; for what 
more royal, more heroic, more Chris- 
tian, than the brave, grateful heart 
that dared power to shelter mis- 
fortune ? 

Meanwhile that Marie de’ Medici 
lived and died in poverty in Cologne, 
Richelieu was at the apogee of his 
glory. King, nobles, courts, cower- 
ed beneath his glance. The con- 
spiracy of Cinq-Mars was quelled ; 
his head had paid the penalty of his 
youthful folly. Richelieu, satisfied 
and avenged, left Lyons for Paris, 
carried on the shoulders of his attend- 
ants in a kind of furnished room, for 
which the gates of the cities through 
which he passed were demolished if 
they were too narrow to admit it. 
But the triumph was short-lived. A 
few months after the death of Marie 
de’ Medici, her relentless persecutor 
followed her to the tomb, and her 
poor wearied body was removed to 
France and buried in §S. Denis; but 
the heart was left in the Cathedral of 
Cologne—a mausoleum sufficiently 
splendid for any mortal dust. 

Soon after leaving the house of 
Rubens, we came to another famous 
in Cologne; a large building, where, 
from one of the windows of the third 
story, two stone horses were contem- 
plating the busy scene in the Neu- 
markt below; and then we heard 
the legend of the horses. Once upon 
a time this house was the residence 
of the wealthy family d’Andocht. 
Richmodis, the wife of Herr Mengis 
d’Andocht, died during the plague of 
1357, and was buried with great 
pomp in the Church of the Apostles 
on the Neumarkt. 

Her dressing attracted the notice 
of the sexton. He fancied he would 
like to have some of the gold and 
silver adornments; so the night 
after she was put into the vault he 
descended into it, opened the coffin, 
and took off some of the jewels. 
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One of the rings would not move 
To make the task easier, he cut her 
finger; she was only in a trance, and 
this summary process restored her; 
she sat up; the man rushed off 
affrighted. She managed to get out 
of the coffin. In his haste he had ieft 
his lantern behind; with it she made 
her way out of the church, and reach- 
ed her home near by. 

She knocked at the door; a servant 
opened it, and scampered off half 
dead with terror. She went to her 
husband’s room. He thought she 
was a ghost or devil ; she told him she 
was his wife, as surely as that their 
horses would come up-stairs and 
jump out of the window. As she 
spoke, the horses galloped up-stairs, 
threw themselves out of the window ; 
whereupon the husband acknowledg- 
ed her to be his veritable wife. 
soon recovered her health, lived for 
many years, and, to commemorate the 
wonderful event, the husband had 
the two horses done in stone and put 
in their respective panes of glass, 
where they have ever since remained, 
looking out of the window. 

Now the house is a hospital, and 
we hope the patients are as much 
amused as we were at the effigies of 
the two well-bred, obedient horses, 
who were as good at vouching for 
identity as Dame Crump’s little dog. 
In the Church of the Apostles, a 
faded Lent hanging is still preserved 
that was presented by Richmodis in 
gratitude for her wonderful deliver- 
ance from a living death. 

The Rathhaus or Town Hall is a 
curious building, erected at different 
periods; the Hansa-Saal is a fine 
room on the first floor, in which the 
meetings of that once powerful mer- 
cantile confederation were held ; and 
at one end of it are nine statues 
holding escutcheons emblazoned with 
the arms of the Hanse Towns, 

The Musée, a comparatively new 
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creation, erected partly by the gov- 
ernment, and partly by private sub- 
scription, contains many works of art. 
In the lower story are numerous Ro- 
man antiquities, found in or near Co- 
logne; amongst them are busts of 
Cesar, Germanicus, Agrippina, a 
statuette of Cleopatra, and a very 
fine head of Medusa, said to be larger 
and more beautiful than the Medusa 
Rondinini in the Glyptotheca at Mu- 
nich. One gallery is filled with ex- 
quisite specimens of stained glass ; the 
upper rooms are devoted to statuary 
and paintings, many of which are of 
the Diisseldorf school. 

We were particularly struck with 
one, the “Triumph of S. Michael 
over Lucifer.” S. Michael is radiant, 


his sword flaming ; and Lucifer, who 
is sinking into darkness, is terrible. 
There he is—no horned demon, but 
the beautiful fallen archangel, majes- 
tic and powerful; profound despair 


and gloom on his noble features, as 
the darkness overshadows him, and 
hell opens to receive him. 

The people of Cologne are gay and 
sociable ; in the afternoons, the Zoo- 
logical Gardens are filled with chil- 
dren and nurses admiring the giraffes, 
elephants, and every other kind of 
animal belonging to earth, air, or 
water. An immense lion was a par- 
ticular object of interest, as he had 
distinguished himself the day before 
we had the pleasure of seeing him by 
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devouring his keeper. The Flora or 
Winter Garden is charming—a crystal 
palace, filled with fragrant plants, 
green vines garlanding the sides and 
roof, fountains playing, beautiful 
music well rendered by a good 
orchestra, and hundreds of people 
drinking coffee and smoking, who 
don’t bother themselves by receiving 
at home, but meet and gossip in the 
Flora, or the Opera House, to which 
they generally adjourn. 

The Opera House is very pretty 
but miserably lighted, only two feeble 
gas-lights by the door. Prussian 
officers, however, abounded, and the 
glittering uniform shone in the c/air- 
obscur like fire-flies in Florida on 
summer evenings. Perhaps it was to 
add to the effect of “La Dame 
Blanche,” which was the opera we 
chanced to hear, that we were kept 
in such gloomy darkness; but, as the 
music was well executed, the time 
passed pleasantly. 

One extraordinary event must be 
chronicled—we did not buy one bottle 
of Cologne in Cologne; we left the 
city of Jean Maria Farina, and only 
saw the outside of his shop. What 
with Gothic churches and relics, 
Roman towers and antiquities, time 
fiew, and we found ourselves also 
flying off from Cologne on an express 
train, without one drop of the veri- 
table Eau-de-Cologne in our posses- 
sion. Mirabile dictu ! 
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In beauty, not above criticism ; 
in courage, undaunted ; in love, most 
generous and most forgiving ; in pa- 
tience, rivalling Job; in constancy, 
unswerving ; in humility, without an 
equal, 

After the above enumeration of 
qualities, it should be superfluous to 
add that John is a dog. It would 
be ridiculous to expect so much of a 
man. He is, moreover, a Skye-terrier, 
well-born and well-bred. 

To announce to John’s acquaint- 
ances that one was about to eulogize 
the dog would be to incur and de- 
serve some such reply as that made 
by the Spartan to a rhetorician who 
announced his intention to pronounce 
an eulogium on Hercules: “ An 
eulogium on Hercules ?” repeated 
the Spartan. “Who ever thought of 
blaming Hercules ?” 

Our reply would be that we write, 
not for those who deny, but for those 
who never heard. 

There is no shifting of scenes in 
our little drama. ‘The unities are 
preserved with almost Grecian strict- 
ness ; the writer, however, as chorus, 
claiming the privilege of being occa- 
sionally discursive. 

Scene.—A suburban summer resi- 
dence in that most magnificent of 
seasoris, autumn, “in that month of 
all months in the year,’ October; 
furthermore, the most perfect of 
Octobers. The stone-colored house 
is the only neutral bit in the land- 
scape; all else is a glow of color. 
The fresh greensward recedes under 
flower-bosses of solid brilliancy. A 
flower carpet, gayer than any loom 
of Turkey, Brussels, or France ever 
wove, lies under the clump of ever- 


greens in a far corner of the estate. 
Tapestries of woodbine hang over 
balconies, and porches, and _bay- 
windows; and the noble trees that 
stand, two and two, in stately pairs, 
all about the place, and up the 
avenue, are a torchlight procession, 
which sunshine, instead of quenching, 
fires to a still more dazzling blaze. It 
is that picturesque time when ladies 
throw gay scarfs over the summer 
dresses they still wear; when the sky 
shakes out her violet mists to veil the 
too divine beauty of earth; that sea- 
son of exquisite comfort when one 
has open windows and open fires; 
that delicious season when fruit is 
brought to the table still warm with 
the sunshine in which it finished 
ripening five minutes before. Above 
all, it is that season when people who 
are at all sympathetic are inclined to 
silence. 

Mrs. Marcia Clay was not at all 
sympathetic: She was simply her- 
self, a frivolous woman, with a strong 
will, and a Chinese wall of selfishness 
and self-complacence built up on all 
sides of her, The soft “ Hush!” on 
the lips of the Indian summer, when 
the soul of Nature plumes her wings 
for flight, she heard not. The sus- 
pense, the regret, the melancholy, the 
fleeting rapture of the season she per- 
ceived not. To her it was surely 
the fall of the year, when people get 
ready for the winter, lay in coal, buy 
new clothes, and go back to town. 

Flounced to the waist in rattling 
silk, her fair hair furbelowed all over 
her head, and, apparently, pounds 
of gold hanging from her ears, thrust 
through her cuffs, dangling at her 
belt, strung about her neck, and fast- 
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ened to the pin that held her collar, 
this lady sat in one of the pleasant 
parlors of her house, and talked as 
fast as her tongue could run. 

The woman who listened was of 
another kind, one who might have 
come to something if she had been 
possessed of will and courage, but 
who, having a small opinion of her- 
self, was only somebody by little 
spurts, which did no good, since they 
were always followed by unusual self- 
abasement, She was not without a 
despairing sense of this incongruity, 
and had more than once bewailed in 
her own mind the fact that she was 
neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, but in- 
clined to each in turn; had little 
wings which, as she spread them, 
changed to little fins, which, as she 
moved them, became little feet, that, 
when she would have walked, col- 
lapsed utterly, and left her flounder- 
ing—a woman without moral verte- 
bre, who had been all her life the 
prey of people in whom the moral 
vertebrae were in excess. She was 
nothing in particular, physically, 
either, being gayish, oldish, tallish, 
weakish, and dressed in that time- 
honored, thin plain black silk gown 
which is the infallible sign of genteel 
poverty, and which, at this instant, 
adorns the form that owns the arm 
that moves the hand that holds the 
pen that writes this history. 

Mrs. Marcia Clay.—* It is very pro- 
voking, my dear, but it can’t be help- 
ed. If I should intimate to him that 
our trunks are all packed to go in 
town, he would leave instantly. He 
is the most touchy of mortals. To 
be sure, I have invited him here 
again and again, but I expected him 
in summer-time, not when we were 
on the point of moving, and had our 
very beds half made in the city. 
There’s nothing for it but to unpack, 
and pretend to be delighted. For- 
tunately, he amuses himself.” 
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The uncertain person in the black 
silk gown ventured to suggest that 
Mr. Bently might accompany them 
to town, and was met by a little 
shriek which made her jump. 

“ Fancy him in my blue satin or pink 
satin chamber! Why, my dear, he 
smokes, and--chews / chews, dear! 
Between you and me, he is a bear 
in his habits, a positiye bear. If you 
will believe me, I have seen him 
wear slipshod shoes and crumpled 
linen. You should see him at home, 
in his den. An inky dressing-gown 
that he wipes his pens on, old slip- 
pers with holes in them, books piled 
all about, and dust that you could 
write your name in! In that state 
he sits and writes hour after hour.” 

Ah! Mrs. Clay & Co., who look 
at littleness through magnifying 
glasses, and are blind to all true 
greatness, the sole of this man’s slip- 
shod shoe is cleaner than your 
tongue. There is no dust on his 
thoughts; there are no holes in the 
fabrics his brain weaves; and when 
he writes, far-away lands that know 
you not, and kindred greatness 
nearer by, feel the electric spark that 
slips from his pen’s point. 

“What a shocking person he must 
be!” says Miss Uncertainty, meaning 
to please. “I don’t wonder you 
won’t have him in town.” 

“Goodness gracious, Miss Bird!” 
cried the lady, coloring up. “ What 
can you be thinking of! Why, Mr. 
Bently is famous. He can afford to 
be eccentric. It is an honor to have 
him in one’s house. People have 
turned and looked at me when they 
heard that I am his cousin; and his 
name opens to me places that—well, 
everybody can’t enter. Then it is 
a very fine thing to have a gentle- 
man in one’s parlors who can talk to 
those lions whom one doesn’t know 
what to say to, and who can tell 
what one’s pictures, and bronzes, and 
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marbles mean, and translate from 
every language under the sun. I 
well remember a time when he won 
for me a perfect triumph over Mrs. 
Everett Adams. It was delicious, 
Mrs. Everett Adams is always pick- 
ing up lions, especially learned and 
scientific ones, and, when Professor 
Porson came here, she monopolized 
him at once. You cannot conceive 
how odiously she behaved, nor what 
airs she assumed. One heard no- 
thing but Porson, Porson, till I was 
sick of the name; and it was im- 
possible to go anywhere, to theatre, 
opera, or concert, without seeing 
her sail down to the most conspicu- 
ous place, after everybody was seated, 
with Prof. Porson in her train. Well, 
one evening she brought him to our 
house, just to plague me, and we had 
half a dozen or so persons to meet 
him. It was an evening of torment, 
my dear. ‘The professor was in the 
clouds, with Mrs. Everett Adams flut- 
tering behind him, like a tail after a 
kite, and all the rest were in raptures, 
except me—I was extinguished. 
The professor knew what every 
bronze and marble was, and who 
made it, and if it was an original ora 
copy; and, in short, everything I had 
seemed as common as possible. As 
a last desperate resort, I brought out 
some old books in foreign languages 
that poor dear Clay had picked up. 
He was always collecting things of 
tha:sort. The professor turned them 
over with the tips of his fingers, and 
read a word here and there. Oh! 
he knew all about them. Yes; he 
had read them when he was a boy. 
But I had begun to suspect him, 
My poor husband used to say that, 
when a man will not own that there 
is anything he doesn’t understand, 
root and branch, he was always sure 
that that man was an impostor. So 
I took up two of the books that I 
saw he had passed over, and asked 
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him to translate a passage for me. 
They looked about as much like a 
printed language as the figures on 
my carpet do. To my joy, he had 
to own that he couldn’t. They 
were Chaldaic, he said, and he 
had made but little study in that lan- 
guage. Mrs. Adams glanced angrily 
at me, and I smiled. Just at that 
moment, as good luck would have it, 
the door opened, and in came Cousin 
Bently. I flew at him with the 
books. Triumph, my dear! Never 
did I have such a rapturous moment. 
Cousin took the books up in his 
slow way, put up his eye-glasses, and 
looked them over in such a superior 
manner that really my hopes rose. 
They were Arabic, I’ve forgotten 
what about, and he read out some 
passages, and translated them, all the 
company looking on. My dear, the 
Porson and Adams stock sank to less 
than one per cent. in an instant. The 
professor was red, and Mrs, Adams 
was pale. I could have hugged 
Cousin Bently on the spot, though 
his boots were not blacked, and his 
collar was in a positively shocking 
state.” 

*“ How charming it must be to 
have him visit you!” says Miss Bird, 
wheeling about as the wind veered. 

Poor thing! She did not mean to 
be insincere. She merely wanted to 
say the right thing, and didn’t care 
a fig about the matter, one way or 
the other. 

“ Charming !” repeated Mrs. Clay, 
with emphasis, “It gives a (one. 

3esides, it draws some people one 
likes to know. You should see Ma- 
dame de Soi, the most exclusive of 
women, flutter round him like a but- 
terfly round a—round a—well, really, 
I am at a loss for the word. It is 
impossible to call Cousin Bently a 
flower, unless one should make a pun 
about the seedy contents of his va- 
lise. I studied botany once, and I 
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know a pun can be made of it. Ma- 
dame knows no more and cares no 
more about his learning than a cat 
does, but she has tact, and does con- 
trive to smile at the right time. I 
never could do that. When I smile, 
Cousin Bently is sure to push out his 
under lip, and stop talking. But she 
will look and listen with such rapture 
that you would positively think he 
were describing the dress the empress 
wore at the last ball; and some- 
times she even says something that he 
will seem pleased with. That very 
evening of the Porson collapse she 
talked with him half an hour of 
molecules, whatever they are. I ac- 
tually thought they were speaking of 
people. Fancy being called a mole- 
cule! Yes, Cousin Bently is a great 
credit, and a great convenience to 
me. Why, but for him, I couldn’t 
have gone to those stupid exclusive 
lectures of Mr. Vertebrare’s, where I 
yawned myself to death among the 
very cream of society.” 

The lady paused for breath, and 
her companion, feeling obliged to 
say something, faltered out that she 
always feared those very clever per- 
sons. 

“T should think you would after 
the experience you had with that 
dragon,” replied Mrs, Clay  signifi- 
cantly. 

Miss Bird colored, and was silent. 
“That dragon” was a rather difficult 
old lady, a Miss Clinton, with whom 
she had lived and suffered many 
years, and who had lately died. 

“ And so,” Mrs. Clay summed up, 
“TIT have Cousin Bently on my hands 
for a week or ten days, and must 
make the best of it. And ”—suddenly 
lowering her voice—* speak of angels 
—ahem ! Cousin Bently, allow me to 
make you acquainted with Miss Bird, 
an old schoolmate of mine.” 

Miss Bird rose with a frightened 
air, dropped her eyes, blushed deep- 
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ly, half extended her hand, and half 
withdrew it again, and stammered 
out, “ Good-morning, sir!” which 
was not a very felicitous greeting, the 
time of day being near sunset. 

Mr. Bently acknowledged the in- 
troduction with rather a stately bow, 
gave the person before him a calm 
and exhaustive glance, protruded his 
under lip very slightly, without mean- 
ing to, and walked to the further end 
of the room. 

“* Why need people be such fools ?” 
he muttered, half philosophical, half 
impatient. He had been, as all 
learned and even merely clever peo- 
ple must be, too much looked on as 
an ogre by the simple. It was ra- 
ther provoking to see people shaking 
at his approach, as if he were going 
to compel them to talk Greek and 
calculus, or have their lives. 

As the gentleman seated himself in 
an arm-chair before a delightful bay- 
window, and facing the window, there 
was another addition to the company, 
and—enter our hero! 

Reader, John! 

A longish, curly-haired quadruped 
with bright dark eyes full of merri- 
ment and kindliness, and teeth so 
beautifully white and even that it 
would be a privilege to be bitten by 
them. Of course he has undergone 
those improvements which man finds 
it necessary to make in the old-fash- 
ioned plan of the Creator, and his 
clipped ears stand up pointed and 
pert, and his clipped tail is indeed 
less a tail than an epigram, But the 
bounding grace of his motions no 
scissors can curtail, 

Do not imagine that John has en- 
tered the room properly, and stood 
still to be presented and described. 
Far from it. He bounced in through 
the window, as though shot from a 
mortar, and, while we have been writ- 
ing this brief sketch of his person, 
has flown into the learned gentleman’s 
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arms, kissed him enthusiastically a 
dozen times, pawed his hair into 
fearful disorder, made believe bite 
his nose and hands, with the ut- 
most care not to hurt -him in the 
least, pulled one end of his cravat 
out of knot, and threatened to over- 
turn him, chair and all, by drawing 
back and rushing at him again like 
a little blue and yellow battering-ram. 
His manner was, indeed, so overpow- 
ering that Mr. Bently had half a 
mind to be vexed, and could not help 
being disconcerted. His affection 
for dogs was entirely Platonic, and he 
chad a theory that bipeds and quad- 
rupeds should have separate houses 
:built for them; but this creature had 
struck him as being the most honest 
-and sensible being in the house, and 
had, moreover, taken to him. 

Miss Bird looked askance at the 
-scene in the bay-window, and Mrs. 
Clay looked askance at Miss Bird, 
.and wondered at her impudence and 
folly. Bird had biushed and dropped 
her eyes when she was introduced to 
‘the gentleman, and she was now 
watching him out of the corners of 
cher eyes. Bird was an old maid, 
with a moderate annuity; Mr. Bently 
was an old bachelor, with next to 
nothing beside brains and a name. 
Bird must be set to rights. So much 
ithe lady’s actions told of her thoughts. 

“T wish I dared send for Marian 
Willis here,” she whispered confi- 
-lentially, watching the effect of her 
words. Nothing would please me 
tbetter than to bring those two to- 
gether again. But Cousin Bently 
«would suspect my drift, and, as likely 
as not, start off at once. Nothing 
annoys him so much as to see that 
any one is trying to get him married. 
Marian is in every way suitable, and 
between you and me, dear, I think 
they would both be glad to have a 
mediator, only they are too proud to 
own it. Everybody thought -about 
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ten years ago that they were engaged, 
and they certainly were in a fair way 
to be, when some lovers’ quarrel oc- 
curred, and they parted. You have 
never seen Miss Willis, have you ?” 

Yes; Bird had seen her at Miss 
Melicent Yorke’s wedding, and she 
was the grandest looking lady there. 
She wore a black velvet dress, button- 
ed up high with diamonds, and not 
another jewel about her. She had a 
pink half-open camellia in her bosom, 
and a wide-open one in her hair. 
Clara Yorke said that the beautiful 
plainness of Miss Willis’ toilet made 
everybody else look all tags and ends. 
She gave the bride a rare engraving 
of some picture of The Visitation, 
which Miss Melicent didn’t half like, 
because the S. Elizabeth was on her 
knees, and because there was a crown 
carved in the frame just over the 
Virgin’s head. But the bridegroom 
had reconciled her to it, saying that 
motherhood is a crown to any wo- 
man. Mrs. Edith Yorke, Carl’s wife, 
who is now abroad, was very fond of 
Miss Willis, and used to call her 
“ Your Highness.” 

“Oh! their intimacy was because 
Mr. Carl Yorke was a Catholic,” 
interposed Mrs, Clay rather abruptly. 

When Bird got talking of the 
Yorkes, she never knew when to stop ; 
and the subject was not pleasant to 
her listener. Mrs, Clay had tried to 
be intimate with the family, and had 
signally failed. Always kind and 
courteous, there still seemed to be an 
invisible crystalline wall between them 
and her. 

“ Marian’s religion is her one 
fault. It may be possible that she 
and Cousin Bently disagreed about 
that, though it would be hard to find 
out what he believes, or if he be- 
lieves anything. He defends every 
religion you attack, and attacks every 
religion you defend.” 

“ But do you think she would marry 
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him ?” asked Bird incredulously ; and 
her glance toward the window be- 
came depreciatory and critical, in- 
stead of awful. 

Mr. Bently, as a learned man, was 
to be regarded with fear and admira- 
tion; but as a bridegroom—that was 
another thing. 

“ Why, she is handsome and rich.” 

“ What if she is ?” asked the other 
tartly. “It only makes her more 
suitable. But she is not rich, though 
she lives with a rich old uncle, who 
may leave her something. She is in 
every way suited to Cousin Bently. 
He would never marry an inferior 
woman.” 

This last assertion Mrs. Clay made 
very positively, for the reason that 
she was mortally afraid it was not 
true. Her private opinion was that 
Mr. Bently must have been very 
lonely in his bachelor lodgings be- 
fore he came to visit her, and that 
he might easily be induced to marry 
even Bird, rather than live alone any 
longer. 

Meantime, the object of their con- 
versation, having put the vociferous 
John away, and induced him to lie 
at his feet, instead of pervading his 
neck and face, sat gazing out through 
the window. He certainly was not 
an eminently beautiful man, neither 
was he a pink of nicety in his dress, 
though he abhorred untidiness in 
others, particularly in women, His 
form was rather fine, but his features 
were too strong for grace, his hair 
was growing gray, and his teeth were 
discolored by his odious beloved 
tobacco, There was something a 
little neglected in his appearance. 
Evidently he needed some one with 
authority to remind him, when occa- 
sion demanded, that his cravat was 
horribly awry, that he had forgotten 
to smooth his hair down since the 
last time he combed it up with his 
ten fingers, and that, really, that col- 


lar must come off. In fine, he need- 
ed an indulgent wife, who would look 
out for him constantly, but with dis- 
cretion, never intruding the cravat 
and collar Question into his sublime 
moments, 

Was he conscious of something lack- 
ing in his life, that his expression was 
less the gravity of the man of thought 
than the sadness of the lonely man ? 
Something ailed him—physical sick- 
ness, no doubt, for his face was flush- 
ed, and his eyes heavy—but some 
trouble of the mind also. He looked 
across the lawn, that was bounded 
by a dense line of autumn-colored 
trees, with a sky of brilliant clearness 
arching over. Betwixt sapphire and 
jasper the low purple dome of a 
mountain pushed up, making a back- 
ground for a shining cross that might 
be suspended in air for any support 
visible to him who gazed on it. But 
he had seen that cross before, and 
his mind, leaping over the few inter- 
vening miles, followed down froin its 
sunlighted tip and touched a slim 
gray tower and a_ vine-covered 
church, and, looking through the 
gay rose-window over the chancel, 
saw a tiny lambent flame floating in 
and fed by sacred oil of olives. Men- 
tally he stood before the church door, 
saw the grove of beeches that hid it 
from the road, saw through those 
heavy boughs the green slope of a 
lawn near by and the mansion that 
crowned its summit. But in one re- 
spect the eyes of the seer were less 
true to the present than to the past, 
for they beheld roses, instead of au- 
tumn colors, wreathing pillar, porch, 
and balcony. 

In this house Marian Willis. lived, 
He sat and recollected all his 
intercourse with her, from the first 
pleasant dawn of friendly regard and 
sympathy, growing up to something 
brighter and closer, yet scarcely de- 
fined, to its sudden extinguishment, 
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His acquaintance with her had been 
like a day that breaks in silent and 
cloudless light, and is shut in by a 
cold and smothering fog before its 
noon. What had been expressed to 
her of all that sweetness he found in 
her society ?? What to him of the plea- 
sure she seemed to feel in his? No- 
thing that had other utterance than 
silent looks and actions. What had 
separated them? A mist, a fog, 
an impalpable yet irrestible power. 
Some tiny wedge had been inserted 
that gave a chance for pride to rush 
in and thrust their lives apart. 
There had been a slight reserve that 
grew to coldness and thence to 
alienation. Who does not know 
how those many littles make a 
mickle? Possibly a certain gallant 
officer, just home from the wars, with 
his arm in a sling, and a sabre-scar 
across his temple, had had something 
to do with the trouble. Certainly 
the last mental picture Mr. Bently 
had carried away from his last visit 
at Mr. Willis’ was of this same officer 
walking in the garden with Marian 
Willis leaning on his sound arm, and 
listening to the tale of his adventures 
as women always do and always 
will listen to soldiers who bring their 
wounds to illustrate their stories. 

On that occasion, Mr. Bently had 
returned to his cousin’s house and 
behaved in what he considered a 
very reasonable manner. He locked 
himself into his chamber, let in all 
the light possible, placed himself be- 
fore the mirror, and critically ex- 
amined the reflection he saw there. 
There was no glorious sabre-wound 
across his temple, showing where he 
had once wrestled with death, and 
come off conqueror; but, instead, 
there were long,’ faint, horizontal 
lines beginning to show on his fore- 
head—mementoes of the silent com- 
bat with time, and of anxious quest in 
search of hidden truth, ‘There were 
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no crisp, fair curls shining over his 
head; the brown hair was straight 
and short, and here and there a 
white hair rewarded the search for it. 
The soldier’s large violet eyes flashed 
like jewels; but these eyes in the 
mirror were no brighter than wintry 
skies, a calm, steady blue that a 
planet might look through, perhaps, 
but that were not used to lightning. 
The soldier was clad in a trim uni- 
form that set off well a form of man- 
ly grace, the stripe that glimmered 
down the leg, the band, like a lady’s 
bracelet, that bound the sleeve, the 
golden eagle outspread on either 
shoulder, all helping to make a gal- 
lant picture; the raiment reflected 
with pitiless fidelity by the mirror be- 
fore him was decidedly neutral. No 
one could call it picturesque nor 
even elegant of its kind. It was 
simply calculated to escape censure. 

Having made a full survey and, as 
he thought, a fair comparison, this 
self-elected judge then pronounced 
sentence on the person whose reflec- 
tion he gazed at. 

“You are a fool!” he said, with a 
conviction too deep for bitterness. 
“ What is there in you that a fair and 
charming woman could prefer ? Bah! 
She prizes you as she does those 
vellum Platos and Homers that she 
admires because others do, but can- 
not read a word of. When she sinks 
into her arm-chair for that hour of 
rest before dressing for dinner, does 
she take with her a book of Greek or 
of logic? No; she reads the poet 
or the novelist. You have nothing 
to do with her more intimate life.” 

Thus had the scholar decided, 
gazing at his own reflection in the 
mirror, seeing there only the shell of 
the man, and that not at its best, at 
its worst rather. The kindling of in- 
telligence, the scintillating of sharp 
intellectual pursuit, the soft radiance 
which dawning love gave him when 
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he was shone upon by the beloved 
object—those he saw not. He saw 
only a fool. 

So far, so good. But he had not 
finished the work. A fool may be 
miserable, may be ruined by his folly, 
even while owning it. He must not 
only prove the vanity of hoping, but 
the vanity of loving. He must re- 
move the halo from his idol’s brow, 
not rudely, but with all the coolness 
and gentleness of reason. What, 
after all, were beauty and grace, a 
sweet voice and smile, and gracious 
speaking ? Heset himself to analyze 
them, physiologically, chemically, and 
morally. 

So the botanist analyzes a flower, 
and when he has destroyed its ravish- 
ing perfume, and that exquisite com- 
bination which constituted its indi- 
viduality—a combination man can 
separate, but which only God can 
form—he points to the fragments, 
and says, “ ‘That is a rose!” 

But suppose that, even while he 
speaks, those withering atoms should 
stir and brighten, the anthers should 
gather again their golden pollen, and 
hang themselves once more on each 
slender filament, the petals blush 
anew, and rustle into fragrant crowd- 
ing circles, and a most rosy rose 
should rise triumphantly before him ! 

Some such experience had Mr. 
Bently when he had finished his work 
of demolition. Turning coldly away 
from the ruins of what had been so 
fair, he walked to the window to take 
breath, and saw there before him the 
living woman complete, her soul 
welding with immortal fire every 
characteristic and mood into a being 
irresistibly lovely, baffling, and—dis- 
dainful. She stood in the garden 
where Mrs. Clay had purposely de- 
tained her beneath his window, and 
she stood there unwillingly. Only a 
social necessity had brought her to 
the house, and she had determined 


that she would not, if it could be 
helped, meet that gentleman who, 
from being a daily visitor of her own, 
had suffered three days to pass during 
which he had once or twice talked 
with her uncle over the gate, but had 
never approached her. 

Since that hour when, looking from 
his window, he had seen her sail past 
without raising her eyes, Mr. Bently 
had been haunted at times by two 
antagonistic visions—the rose dissect- 
ed, which he viewed with indifference, 
succeeded by the rose full-blown, 
triumphant in unassailable sweetness. 

He thought it all over now as he 
sat looking out of Mrs. Clay’s eastern 
bay-window. And having thought 
it over once, it began to go through 
his mind again, and still again. The 
various scenes passed, one by one, 
slowly, like persons in a procession, 
and he gazed at them from first to 


last; and there was the first again! 
He had had enough of it, but it 


would not stop. His head was ach- 
ing, and feeling somewhat light be- 
sides. He pressed his forehead with 
his hands, and tried to think of some- 
thing else, even if it were no more 
pleasant subject than the cold he 
must have taken to make him so sore 
from head to foot. But still that 
procession moved with accelerating 
speed. He spoke to John, tired and 
annoyed himself a little wich the 
creature’s antics, then leaned back in 
his chair, and let his brain whirl. 

Certainly he was ill; but nothing 
else was certain. Whether to go or 
stay, to speak or remain silent, he 
could scarcely decide. When dinner 
was announced, instinct kept him 
conventional, He ate nothing, but 
he went through all the proper forms, 
with no more abstraction than might 
be attributed to his intellectual od- 
dities. But dinner, with its inanities, 
over, he made haste to escape to his 
own room. 
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“ Going out for a walk, cousin ?” 
asked Mrs. Clay, as he passed her. 

How the trivial question irritated 
him! He bowed, afraid to utter a 
word, lest it should be an offensive 
one. His nerves felt bare, his teeth 
on edge. 

Miss Bird looked more deeply than 
her friend had, and in the one timid 
glance she gave the gentleman saw 
a painful trouble underneath his cool 
exterior. 

“TI hope he didn’t hear what we 
were saying of him before dinner,” 
she remarked apprehensively. 

“No, indeed !” was the confident 
response. “ He scarcely hears what 
you say to him, still less what is said 
of him.” ; 

* But he looked displeased,” per- 
sisted the anxious Bird. 

Mrs. Clay cast a sarcastic glance 
on her subordinate. “ My dear,” 
she said with decision, “ the less you 
occupy yourself with my cousin’s 
feelings, the better for you. Your 
solicitude will be quite thrown away.” 

Bird sighed faintly, and resigned 
herself to being snubbed. 

Mr. Bently walked up-stairs slow- 
ly, dreading to be alone, and shut 
himself into his room; and, when 
there, desolation settled upon him. 
It is not pleasant to be sick in one’s 
own home, with loving and solicitous 
friends surrounding one with their 
.cares, and taking every task from the 
weak hands; it is still less pleasant 
when, though friends are near, they 
are powerless to lift the burden which 
only those helpless hands can carry ; 
but how far more miserable, how far 
more cruel than any other desolation 
on earth, is it when sickness falls up- 
on one who must work, and the sick 
one is not only oppressed by the bur- 
den of duties unperformed, but is him- 
self a burden, coldly and grudging- 
ly tended, or tended not at all? Mr. 
Bently knew well the extent of his 
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cousin's friendship, and the worth of 
her Chinese compliments, and he 
would far rather have fallen in the 
street, and been left to the tender 
mercies of strangers, than fall ill in 
her house. 

Morning came, and it was break- 
fast-time, by no means an early hour. 
Mrs, Clay had put off the meal half 
an hour on her cousin’s account, 
“ Hehas at least one polite habit—he 
does not rise early,” she said. “ But 
then he is as regular as a clock in his 
late hour.” 

He was not prompt this morning, 
however, for they waited ten minutes 
after breakfast was on the table, and 
rang a second bell, and still their 
visitor did not appear. 

Miss Bird suggested that he had 
looked unwell the evening before, 
and might be unable to come down. 

* Really, how thoughtful you are !” 
Mrs, Clay said with cutting emphasis. 
“T had quite forgotten. Perhaps, 
my son, you will go up and see if 
Miss Bird is right.” 

* Myson” objected to being made 
amessenger of. “If the old fellar 
wanted to sleep, let him sleep. Don’t 
you say so, Clem?” 

Clementina always agreed with 
her brother; the two prevailed, and 
the “ old fellar ” was left to sleep, or 
toss and moan, or be consumed with 
fever and thirst, or otherwise enter- 
tain himself as he or fate should 
choose, while the family breakfasted 
at their leisure. 

It is scarcely worth while to put 
Clementina and Arthur Clay in 
print. They are insignificant and, 
in a small way, disagreeable objects, 
and their like is often met with to 
the annoyance of many. The men- 
tal ignorance and lack of capacity 
which we lose sight of when they are 
overmantled by the loveliness of 
good-will, in such as these become 
contemptible by being placed on 
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pedestals of presumption and ill-na- 
ture, and hateful when they are set 
as obstacles and stumbling-blocks 
in the way of souls who would fain 
walk and look upward. 

Breakfast over, and no Mr. Bently 
appearing, Mrs. Clay felt called on to 
make inquiries, and, accordingly, dis- 
patched a servant to her cousin’s 
door, while she herself listened at the 
foot of the stairs. She heard a 
knock, but no reply, then a second 
knock, followed by the servant’s 
voice, as if in answer to some one 
within. 

“ Paper under the door, sir? Yes, 
sir !” 

She was half way up the stairs by 
this time, and snatched the slip of 
paper which the man had found 
pushed out under Mr. Bently’s door, 
‘What in the world can be the mat- 
ter? Where are my eye-glasses ? 


Cousin Bently is such a frightful 


writer that, really—” 

While the lady is adjusting her 
glasses, and her children and com- 
panion are gathering about her, we 
will read this document, for there 
will be no time afterward. It is 
short, and is strongly scented with 
camphor. 

“T am ill, and, it is possible, may 
have small-pox. It has been where 
I was a fortnight ago. Keep away 
from me, and send for a doctor.” 

Confusion ensued. Screams re- 
sounded from the parlor; orders and 
counter-orders were given, only one 
fixed idea penetrating that chaos—to 
get away from the house as quickly 
as possible. Carriages were got out, 
silver and valuables piled into them 
by Bird, who alone would go up- 
Stairs, and who was made to do 
everything, and in less than half an 
hour the whole family started for the 
city. The servants, all but the gar- 
dener, had already fled. 

“But who is to take care of Mr. 
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Bently ?” Bird asked, pausing at the 
carriage door. 

“T shall give the gardener orders 
to get a doctor and nurse,” Mrs, 
Clay said impatiently, fuming with 
selfish terror. 

“ But I’m not afraid,” Bird hesita- 
ted. “I’ve been vaccinated. And 
it’s hard to leave him alone.” 

“Nonsense!” cried the lady. “I 
shall allow nothing of the sort. It is 
not necessary, and, besides, it is not 
proper. Do get in, if you are going 
to town. It really seems to me, Miss 
Bird, that you are altogether too 
much interested in Mr. Bently.” 

Then, at last, Bird perceived what 
was in the speaker’s mind, and, as 
most women would in such circum- 
stances, laid down her better im- 
pulses at the feet of meanness. 
Crushed and ashamed, and, at the 
same time, weakly and despairingly 
angry, she took her place in the car- 
riage, and listened in silence to the 
lamentations and complaints of her 
companions, 

“ How could Cousin Bently do 
such a thing? How could he come 
to me when he knew he had been so 
exposed ?” 

That Mr. Bently had only learned 
{rom the paper of the evening before 
to what he had been exposed, and 
had only thought during the night 
what might be the meaning of his 
illness, the lady did not inquire into. 

At the garden gate stood James, 
the gardener. Mrs, Clay stopped 
long enough to give him hurried di- 
rections to get a doctor and nurse, 
and do all that was necessary for the 
invalid, then ordered the coachman 
to drive on. 

“T hope John isn’t with us,” one 
of the young ones said presently. 
“He was round Cousin Bently all 
day yesterday.” 

No; Bird, recollecting that fact 
also, had shut John into one of the 
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chambers, and left him there. She 
ventured to hope that he would not 
be left to starve, but no one respond- 
ed to her merciful wish. 

The cause of all this terror and 
confusion had seen the departure of 
the family without being surprised at 
it. He had not undressed, but had 
lain on a sofa all night, and, when 
morning came, had written the warn- 
ing which proved so effectual, and 
then sank into an arm-chair near the 
window, longing for air. He ex- 
pected the family to keep away from 
him, and was neither sorry nor indig- 
nant that they had removed them- 
selves still further. Of course a doc- 
tor would be sent, and of course 
there was some one to take care of 
him. He sat and waited for that 
some one to enter. Perhaps it was 
James, He saw the gardener shut 
and fasten the gate after the carriage 
went out, and he heard the locking 
of the stable door. He waited, but 
no one came. Well, the house must 
be attended to first, and he would be 
patient, though thirst, and alternate 
fever and chills, and racking pains 
were tormenting him. He was an- 
noyed, too, by John’s efforts to es- 
cape from the next room, and would 
have gone to release the creature 
but for the fear of spreading conta- 
gion. 

A distant door opened and shut; 
he heard a distant heavy step, and 
thanked God that relief and compa- 
nionship were at hand. gut the 
sounds ceased, and no one came 
near him. He saw James, the gar- 
dener, laden with packages, hurry 
down the avenue, and disappear into 
the public road, and a thrill of fear 
shot through him. The scene out- 
side swam before his eyes, and grew 
dark for a moment. Could it be 
that they had all gone away, and left 
him to die alone? No; he could not 
believe it! James had perhaps gone 
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to bring the doctor. He would wait 
patiently, since wait he must. 

An hour passed, and no one came. 
There was no sound in the house but 
that occasional whining and _bark- 
ing from the next room; no sound 
outside except when a carriage rolled 
swiftly by in the road, He saw no 
person coming. It was impossible to 
endure that thirst any longer. He 
went into the bathroom, and wet his 
hands and face, and drank of the 
tepid water there. His head reeled 
at sight of the stairs, and he did not 
dare to attempt to descend. Re- 
turning to his chamber, he fell on to 
the sofa, and, for the first time in his 
life, fainted; coming back to life 
again as though emerging from outer 
darkness, but not into light—into a 
sickening half-light, rather. So hours 
passed, and he knew without a doubt 
that he was utterly deserted, and that 
a lonely and terrible death threatened 
him. Could he do nothing to avert 
it? He recollected that Mrs. Clay 
had a medicine closet in the bath- 
room. Possibly, if he could reach it, 
something might be found there to 
relieve, if not to cure, him. What 
mountains molehills can change into 
sometimes! ‘This man, sostrong and 
full of life but a day before, now lay 
and gave his whole mind to planning 
how he should save himself a few 
steps in going to the bathroom again, 
how he could avoid the stairs, lest he 
should fall, and whether he could this 
time cross the corridor to release that 
troublesome, whining dog. When- 
ever, weary and confused, he lost 
himself a moment in a half sleep, that 
whining and scratching assumed 
terrible proportions in his imagina- 
tion, and became the fierce efforts of 
wild beasts to reach him. He start- 
ed up now and then, with wide-open 
eyes, to assure himself that he was 
not in a menagerie; to fix in his mind 
the picture of that airy chamber, with 
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its clear tints of green and amber, its 
open windows showing the long ve- 
randa outside, and the bright per- 
spective of foliage and sky. 

But when his eyelids drooped again, 
and he sank back into half sleep and 
half fainting, back came the painful 
phantoms to torment him till they 
were once more chased away for a 
time. 

Toward evening he roused himself 
to make that difficult pilgrimage of 
fity paces in search of healing and 
refreshment, bathed eagerly his face 
and head, and found his cousin’s 
medicine closet. But when he had 
reached that, his strength was nearly 
exhausted. He had only enough left 
to take down the laudanum bottle, 
and get back to his room with it. 
Laudanum might dull this pain, and 
quiet the excited nerves. Once more 
John must wait. He could not stop 
to release him. 

The room in which the dog was 
confined had a window on the bal- 
cony that ran past Mr. Bently’s room. 
That window was open, but the blind 
was shut, and John, despairing of 
escape through tne door, had turned 
all his efforts toward unfastening this 
blind, and had several times been 
near success, when the spring. flying 
back, had defeated him. 

The invalid’s bath of cold water 
had refreshed him somewhat. He 
hated to take the laudanum. He had 
never been an intemperate man, and 
had always shrunk from swallowing 
anything which could in the least 
degree isolate his mind from the con- 
trol of his will. He would bear the 
pain a little longer. 

He lay there and thought, and 
visions of happy homes rose up be- 
fore him. At this hour of early twi- 
light, the lamps were being lighted, 
or people sat by firelight, and chil- 
dren, grown languid and sleepy with 
the long day’s play, leaned silent on 
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their mothers’ laps. At this hour, 
men of thought, intellectual workers, 
laid aside the weightier labors of their 
profession to indulge in an exhilarat- 
ing contention of wits, so much hap- 
pier than other workers, in that their 
recreations do not retard, but rather 
accelerate their work. It is but 
dancing at evening with Terpsichore, 
or pacing with Calliope along the 


margin of the same road which 
he had travelled by day in a 


dusty chariot, or walked encum- 
bered by his armor. In their light- 
er intellectual contests, what sparks 
were sometimes struck out to 
live beyond the moment that gave 
them birth! What random beams 
of light shot now and then into seem- 
ing nothingness, and revealed an un- 
suspected treasure ! 

All these scenes of social comfort 
and delight rose before the sufferer’s 
mind with tantalizing distinctness, 
fairer and fuller in the vision than he 
had ever known the reality tobe. He 
felt like a houseless wanderer who, 
freezing and starving in the street, 
sees through lighted windows the 
warmth and joy of the home circle. 

Mr. Bently was not a pious man. 
He had a deep sentiment of rever- 
ence, and a firm belief that some- 
where there is an inflexible truth that 
deserves an obedience absolute and 
unquestioning. But controversy had 
spoiled him for religious feeling, 
which is, perhaps, too delicate for 
rough handling, and in the clash of 
warring creeds some freshness and 
spontaneity had been lost to his con- 
victions. Reaching truth, winning 
battles for truth, he had been like a 
traveller at the end of a long jour- 
ney, when he scarcely cares in his 
weariness for the goal attained, but 
must needs eat and sleep. He had 
spent too much time and strength in 
wiping away the mire flung on the 
garments of religion to be any longer 
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quick in enthusiastic homage. “ Pity 
tis, "tis true.” The butterfly you 
would save from the net loses the 
down from its wings with your most 
careful handling; the friend you de- 
fend from calumny you dethrone 
even while defending. The feeling 
that dictated that brutal egotism, 
“ Ceesar’s wife must not be suspect- 
ed,” dwells in a less arrogant form in 
most human hearts, and rare indeed 
is that soul which sets its love as high, 
after even the most triumphantly re- 
futed accusation, as it was before. 

Desertion and imminent death 
chilled this man’s heart, and he had 
no mind to turn to God, save in a 
cold recognition of his power and 
wisdom. Love entered not into his 
thoughts, but despair did. 

The pain increased, the dizziness 
came back. He stretched his hand 
for the glass and vial of laudanum, 
and tried with a shaking hand to pour 
out what he could guess to be an ordi- 
nary potion, There was no reason 
why he should suspect that that bot- 
tle might have been standing in the 
house so long as to have made even 
the smallest dose of its contents 
deadly. As he measured, and tried 
to recollect how much he should 
take, pouring out unknowingly what 
would have been for him Lethe in- 
deed, a louder rattle and bang at the 
blind of the next room proclaimed 
the success of the four-footed prisoner. 
There was a scampering on the ve- 
randa, a dog’s head, eager and bright- 
eyed, was thrust in at the window of 
the sick-room, then, with an almost 
human cry of joy, John flew at its 
occupant. 

Away went bottle and_ glass, 
breaking and spilling—no laudanum 
for Mr. Bently that day. Down 
went Mr. Bently among the sofa pil- 
lows, prostrated by the unexpected 
onset ; and love, and delight, and ab- 
solute devotion, in the form of an up- 
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roarious Skye terrier, unconscious and 
uncaring for risks, nestled in the 
breast of the deserted man, were all 
over his face and neck, and through 
his hair, and speaking as plainly as 
though human speech had been their 
interpreters. 

When the man comprehended, re- 
covering from his first confusion, rea- 
son and endurance stood aside and 
veiled their faces, and a greater than 
they took their place. 

Through a gush of tears which 
were but the spray of a subsiding 
wave of bitterness, this soul raised its 
eyes, and beheld a new light. It 
lost sight of the Almighty in a vision 
of the Heavenly Father, 

The night that followed was pain- 
ful, but not unsoothed. The dog, 
perceiving at once that his friend 
was ill, became quiet. He lay with 
head pressed close to the restless 
arm, and, if the sick man moaned, he 
answered with a pitying whine. 
Once he left the room, and wan- 
dered through the whole house in 
search of help, whined and scratched 
at every closed door, and, finding no 
one, came back with an air of dis- 
tress and perplexity. Later, when 
Mr. Bently seemed very ill, John ran 
out onto the balcony, and barked 
loudly, as if calling for relief. 

Morning came again, and the sick 
man’s pain gave place to a deathlike 
faintness, resulting from lack of 
nourishment. For thirty-six hours 
nothing had passed his lips but 
water, and that no longer ran from 
the faucet when he tried it. He crept 
down-stairs, stair by stair, holding by 
the balusters, like a little child. 
There was no water to be seen in 
the dining-room, and he did not 
know where to find any. He 
reached the parlor, lay down on the 
floor, and prayed for death or for life— 
anything to put an end to that night- 
mare of misery. It seemed that 
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death was coming. His hands and 
feet grew cold with an unnatural 
chill, and, though the morning sun- 
shine poured through the windows, 
all looked dim to his eyes. His 
senses seemed to be slowly receding, 
without pain, without any power or 
wish on his part to recall them, He 
lay and waited for death. 

And while he waited, as one hears 
sounds in a dream he heard a door 
open and shut, then a quick, light 
step that ran up-stairs, John, stand- 
ing over his friend, left him, and 
rushed to the parlor door, barking 
wildly, but was unable to get out, the 
door having swung to. In vain he 
tried it with his paws, and thrust his 
small nose into the crack. It was 
too heavy for him to move. 

Suddenly, while Mr. Bently gazed 
with languid, half unconscious eyes 
at the creature, the door was pushed 
wide open, and a woman stood on 
the threshold. She was_ neither 
young nor old, but simply at the age 
of perfection, which is a variable age, 
according to the person. Her face 
was a full oval, but white now as 
hoar-frost. All its life seemed to 
centre in the large hazel eyes that were 
piercing with a terrified search. She 
wore her fair hair like a crown, piled 
high above the forehead in glossy 
coils like sculptured amber. Over 
one temple a black and gold moth 
was poised, as though it had just 
alighted there, its wings widespread. 
The long black folds of a velvet 
robe fell about her superb form, 
sweeping far back from her swift 
but suddenly arrested step. Scintil- 
lating fringes of gold quivered 
against the large white arms, edged 
the short Greek jacket, and ran in a 
single flash down either side of the 
train. A diamond cross lay like a 
sunbeam on her bosom, a single dia- 
mond twinkled in each smail ear. 

There was but an instant’s pause, 
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then she crossed the room quickly, 
and knelt by him. 

“My God! my God!” she mur- 
mured, and lifted his head on her 
arm, ‘ What fiendish cruelty !” 


Her touch and voice recalled him 
He tried to put her 
“Leave me, Marian, I beg 

Do not endanger yourself 


to himself. 
away. 
of you! 
for me !” 

But even while bidding her go, 
every nerve in him grew alive with 
the jayous conviction that he would 
not be obeyed, and that, danger or 
no danger, she would not desert him. 
Here were strength, help, and the 
power to command. She brought 
the world with her, this queenly wo- 
man, who had not even snatched the 
gloves from her hands since last 
night’s ball, but had hurried to seek 
news of him, after the first confused 
rumor, to call doctor and nurse, to 
rush to him herself with all the speed 
her panting horses could make. 

“ Leave you? Never!” 

He asked no questions, but resign- 
ed himself. How delightful the sick- 
ness, how sweet the pain, that led to 
this! How thrice blessed the de- 
sertion that gave her to him! 

In half an hour, the doctor had 
come and given his decision. Mr. 
Bently’s illness was merely a violent 
cold with fever, and a few days of 
careful nursing would make all right. 
In another half hour, he was estab- 
lished in a pleasant chamber in Mr, 
Willis’ house, with a nurse in close 
attendance, the whole family anxious- 
ly ministrant, John an immovable fix- 
ture in the sick-room; and, later, 
Mrs. Marcia Clay besieging the 
house for news of poor dear Cousin 
Bently, and protesting and explain- 
ing to the very coldest of listeners, 
declaring that nothing but her duty 
to her family, etc.; and what was 
the meaning of that broken bottle 
and glass, and ineradicable laudanum 
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stain on the carpet in her house? 
Was it possible that Cousin Bently 
had thought of taking any of that 
terrible stuff that she meant to have 


thrown away ages before? And 
would they bring down John? Ar- 
thur had asked for him. 

Some one went to Mr. Bently’s 
room for John, but came back with- 
out him. The invalid was reported 
to have flown into something like a 
passion on learning the messenger’s 
errand. and to have held the dog 
firmly in his arms. 

John was his! Noone else should 
havehim, Whatever crime it might be 
called to refuse to give him up—steal- 
ing, embezzling, false imprisonment— 
he was ready to be accused and con- 
victed of it, and would go to jail for it 
with the dog in his arms. 

Mrs, Clay was enchanted to be 
able to oblige her cousin in such a 
trifle, and would he speak freely 
when he wanted anything ? and then 
went home and told all her family in 
confidence that Mr. Bently was a 
raving maniac. 

Reader, according to our promises 
at the beginning of this history, we 
should stop here. The scene has 
changed, the time already exceeds 
twenty-four hours, and only the char- 
acters remain the same. But we 
have not done. ‘There is something 
more which we are pining to tell. 
Shall we stop, then, and perish in si- 
lence, rather than transgress rules 
made by a people “dead and done 
with this many a year,” whose whole 
country, with themselves on it, could 
have been thrown into one of our in- 
land seas without making it spill over ? 
No! Perish the unities! 

Scene [7,—Large parlor, rosy-tint- 
ed all through with reflections from 
sunset, from firelight, and from red 
draperies. After-dinner silence per- 
vading, open folding-doors giving a 
view through a suite of rooms, in the 
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furthest of which an old gentleman 
sleeps in his arm-chair. Or, perhaps, 
it is a picture of a library, with an 
old gentleman asleep in it. The still- 
ness is perfect enough for that. Mr, 
Bently, convalescent, first dinner 
down-stairs since his illness, stands 
near a window looking out, but 
watchful of the inside of the parlor, 
and of a lady who sits at an embroi- 
dery-frame near the same window, 
The lady is superficially dignified and 
tranquil, but there is an unusual color 
in the cheeks, and a slight unsteadi- 
ness in the fingers, which tell her 
secret conviction that something is 
going to happen. This is the first 
time the two have met since Miss 
Willis found the deserted man lying 
half senseless-on Mrs, Clay’s parlor 
floor. 

He is thinking of that time now, 
and that an acknowledgment is due, 
and wondering how it is to be made, 
half a mind to be angry, rather than 
grateful, for the service. Such is man, 
All the bitterness of his lonely life 
rises up before him. Gray hairs are 
on his head, lines of age mark his 
face, but his heart protests against 
being set aside as too old for anything 
but dry speculation and love of 
abstract truth. 

“I have been seeking for some 
proper terms in which to express to 
you my grateful sense of your hu- 
manity in coming to me when I was 
left sick and alone, but I cannot find 
them,” he said at length, facing her. 

“ There is no need to say anything 
about it,” she replied quietly, setting 
a careful silken stitch. “I could not 
have done otherwise.” 

Having begun, the gentleman could 
not stop, or would not. 

“IT am sure you meant well, but 
did you do well?” he went on. 
“Could you not have been content 
to send the doctor, without coming 
yourself? Did you reflect that you 
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were apparently incurring peril, and 
that for a man who had a heart as 
well as a head, and, worse yet, for a 
man whose heart had for years striv- 
en vainly to forget you? You have 
deprived me of the shield and sup- 
port of even attempted indifference. 
I can no longer try to forget you, or 
think of you coldly, without the 
basest ingratitude.” 

Will the reader pardon Mr. Bently 
for expressing himself so grammati- 
cally? It was through the force of 
a long habit, which even passion 
could not break. It ‘is true that, ac- 
cording to Gerald Griffin, Juno her- 
self, when angry, spoke bad Latin ; 
but then, Juno was a woman. 

Allons, donc. We are ourselves in- 


terested in this conversation, and are 
pleased to observe that, though the 
speaker’s moods and tenses are not 
flagrant, his eyes and cheeks are. 
The lady glanced up swiftly with 


that smile, half shy, half mirthful, with 
which a woman who knows her 
power, and means to use it kindly, re- 
ceives the acknowledgment of it. 

“Why should you think coldly of 
me, or forget me ?” she asked. 

Mr. Bently met her glance with 
stern eyes. “ Does a man willingly 
submit to slavery ?” he demanded. 
He had not suspected Marian Willis 
of coquetry. 

She looked down at ber work again, 
the smile fading, but the mouth still 
sweet, slowly threaded her needle 
with a rose-pink floss, and said as 
slowly, “ Ido not wish you to forget 
me.” 

One who has seen the sun strike 
through a heavy fog, stop a moment. 
then fling it asunder, all in silence, 
without breath of breeze, but making 
a bright day of a dark one, knows 
how Mr. Bently’s clouded face clear- 
ed at those words, and the look of 
her who spoke them. 


No more was said then. Enough 
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is as good as a feast, and both tasted 
in that moment the full sweetness of 
a happiness the more perfect because 
apparently incomplete. 

On one point our mind is made up 
—this story shall not end with a mar- 
riage. A marriage there was, at 
seven o'clock one spring morning, in 
the little suburban church, with only 
three visible witnesses ; and the mar- 
riage feast was—be it said with all 
reverence anu adoration — manna 
from heaven, the Bread of Angels! 

Mrs, Clay was, of course, shocked 
at this affair. Where was the érous- 
seau, where the fuss, the presents that 
might have been, the rehearsal at 
a fashionable church, the organ mu- 
sic, the crowd of dear criticising friends, 
the reception, cake and wine, journey, 
what not—all the parade, wéarin ess, 
and extravagance which have so often 
changed a sacrament into a cere- 
mony? Where,indeed? They had 
no existence outside of the lady’s dis- 
appointed wishes. 

She did not even see what she 
called this “ positively shabby affair,” 
and we will not dwell on it. Turn 
we to the final scene. 

Does the reader object that John 
bears too small a part in the story 
named for him? On the contrary, 
the whole story is because of John. 
You have, perhaps, seen a painting 
of the procession at the coronation 
of George IV., pages and pages of 
magnificent persons, names, and cos- 
tumes, the brilliant pageant of the 
long-extended gueue, all because of 
one person in it. The figure is rather 
large, apparently, for use in this 
place, but only apparently; for 
John’s record is better than any 
king’s, in that it is unstained. 

A year has passed. In the midst 
of a fair area of gardens and trees 
stands a pleasant house. Only a 
window or two are open, for the 
spring is not yet far advanced. Un- 
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derneath a large old pine, tree not far 
from the porch, a hole has been dug, 
and at one side of it stands Mr. 
Bently, spade in hand, and at the 
other his wife. This little pit is lined 
with green boughs, and the lady 
stoops and carefully and soberly 
adds one more. On the heap of 
earth thrown up rests a box. 

This much is visible to a young 
man who comes strolling up the path 
from the gate. He es, and looks 
on in astonishment. He recollects 
of having heard somewhere that Cou- 
sin Bently’s dog John was accident- 
ally shot, and that Mrs. Bently cried 
about it. Can it be possible that 
they are making a funeral over John ? 
That would be too funny. 

Mr, Bently stooped, took the box 
in his arms, and placed it carefully 
down among the green boughs. 
Standing ‘upright then, he wiped his 
eyes, and muttered a_ trembling, 
“ Poor fellow !” 

“ Good-morning!” said a_ brisk 
voice at his elbow. “I’m sorry 
Johnnie met with a mishap, Are 
you burying him here ?” 

The vapid, mean, supercilious face 
gave them both such a shock that 
they reddened and frowned. No 
one could have been less welcome at 
that moment than Arthur Clay. 

Mis. Bently answered his question 
with a brief, “ Yes.” 

“Oh! well, there are dogs enough 
in the world,” said the young man, 
meaning to be consoling. 

“There are puppies enough 
muttered Mr. Bently, and began 
shovelling the earth savagely into the 
grave. 

“Please go into the house, and 
wait for us, Arthur,” the lady said, 
with polite decision. She had no 
mind to have this last touching rite 
spoiled by such an intrusion. 

But young Mr. Clay was in an 
obliging mood. “Thank you; I’d 
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just as lief stay, and rather. I never 
attended a canine funeral before.” 

There was a momentary silence, 
then Mrs, Bently spoke again, with 
still more decision and far less 
suavity: “On the whole, you must 
excuse us from seeing you any longer 
this morning. If you had gone to 
the door, the servant would have 
told you that we do not receive any 
one to-day.” 

The young man gave an angry 
laugh. “Oh! certainly! I wouldn’t 
for the world intrude on your sor- 
row. Good-morning! It’s a pity, 
though, that dogs are not immortal, 
isn’t it? You might have John can- 
onized,” 

Mr. Bently flashed his eyes round 
at the speaker. ‘“ What!” he thun- 
dered, “you immortal, and my boc 
NOT!” 

If they had been two Parrott guns, 
instead of two eyes and a mouth, 
Mr. Arthur Clay could not have re- 
treated more precipitantly. 

The grave was filled in and cov- 
ered over with boughs, two sighs 
were breathed over it, then the cou- 
ple walked, arm in arm, slowly to- 
ward the house. 

“ He was a -perfect creature!” Mr. 
Bently said, after a silence. 

“ Yes!” assented the wife. 
he would bounce at one so.” 

“ Marian,” said her husband sol- 
emnly, “if it hadn’t been for John’s 
habit of bouncing at his friends, you 
would have had no husband.” 

It was well meant, but unfortu- 
nately worded. ‘The lady pouted, 
being by no means an ideal, perfect, 
pattern woman, but only a natural 
and charming one, with varying 
moods and whims playing, spraylike, 
over the deeps of principle and reli- 
gion. Don’t be too sure of that!” 
she made answer to him. 

Mr. Bently never bristled with vir- 
tues when his wife made such re- 
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marks. He smiled now, full of kind- 
ness. “I meant to say that I should 
have had no wife,” he corrected him- 
self, 

At that, the pout, which was only 
a rebellious muscle, not a _ rebel- 
lious heart, disappeared. “ It means 
the same thing, you most patient of 
men!” exclaimed his wife fervently. 
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They reached the porch, and stood 
there a moment, looking back to the 
mound under the pine-tree. 

“It is a comfort to think,” said 
the wife, “that for one year of 
his life we made him such a happy 
dog.” 

Then they went in, and the door 
closed behind them, 
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FROM LA REVUE GENERALE DE BRUXELLES. 


TueE International Congress of Pre- 
historic Anthropology and Arche- 
ology held its sixth meeting at Brus- 
sels, in 1872. ‘The idea of this con- 
gress originated in Italy. Some emi- 
nent Swiss, Italian, and French 
naturalists, assembled at Spezzia in 
1865, resolved to hold the first session 
the following year at Neufchatel. 
This meeting, entirely confined to 
explorations, created no sensation out 
of the scientific world, but it was 
agreed there should be another at the 
time of the International Exposition 
at Paris in 1867. The congress, 
thenceforth established, appointed a 
committee to organize the next meet- 
ing. More than four hundred 
savants responded to the invitation, 
At Paris it was decided to meet again 
the next year at Norwich, at the same 
time as the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The 
programme of questions proposed for 
discussion at Norwich presents a 
striking similarity to that at Paris. 
The congress held at Copenhagen 
in 1869 was distinguished by a more 
local and practical character than the 
preceding. Finally, the Congress of 


Bologna, in 1871, enlarged still more 
the extent of its programme ; accord- 
ing, however, the first place to objects 
that particularly interested Italy. 

The programme of the Congress 
of Brussels was, so to speak, deter- 
mined by M. E. Dupont’s important 
discoveries in the caverns of the pro- 
vince of Namur, and the questions 
were drawn up from the Belgian 
point of view, in order to give our 
savants an opportunity of acquaint- 
ing foreign scientific men with the 
researches and facts relating particu- 
larly to our country. Similar pro- 
ceedings had taken place at Copen- 
hagen and Bologna. But the pro- 
gramme of Brussels by no means ex- 
cluded points of general interest. 
Here is the list of those proposed: 

I. What discoveries have been 
made in Belgium to attest the anti- 
quity of prehistoric man ? 

II, What were the manners and 
pursuits of the people who lived in 
the caverns of Belgium? Did their 
manners and pursuits vary during the 
quaternary epoch? What analogy is 
there between their manners and pur- 
suits, and those of the troglodyte 
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population in other parts of Western 
Europe and of the savages of the 
present day ? 

III. What were the pursuits of the 
people who inhabited the plains 
of Hainault during the quaternary 
epoch? Can it be proved they 
held any communication with their 
contemporaries of the caverns of the 
provinces of Liége and Namur, or with 
the quaternary peoples of the valleys 
of the Somme and the Thames ? 

IV. What characterized the age 
of polished stone in Belgium? 
What was its connection with previ- 
ous ages, and with the age of polish- 
ed stone in Western Europe ? 

V. What were the anatomical and 
ethnical characteristics of man in 
Belgium during the age of stone ? 

VI. What characterized the 
of bronze in Belgium ? 

VII. What characterized the ap- 
pearance of iron in Belgium ? 

Excursions to the caverns of the 
valleys of the Lesse, the flint-works 
of Spiennes and Mesvin, and the en- 
trenched camp of Hastedon near 
Namur, formed a practical demon- 
stration of the problems discussed at 
the meeting. 

Many illustrious co-workers re- 
sponded to the invitation of the Com- 
mitee of Arrangements. England 
was represented by Messrs. Prest- 
wich, Owen, the great palzontologist, 
Dawkins, Lubbock, Franks, the Di- 
rector of the Department of Antiqui- 
ties and Ethnography at the British 
Museum, etc.; France, by her most 
eminent anthropologists, archzolo- 
gists, and geologists, Messrs, Quatre- 
fages, Broca, Belgrand, Hébert, De 
Mortillet and Bertrand of the Musée 
de S. Germain, General Faid’herbe, 
the Marquis de Vibraye, Cartaillac, 
De Linas, Doctors Lagneau et Hamy, 
one President and the other Secretary 
of the Society of Anthropology, Des- 
hayes, Gaudry, Gervais, the Abbés 
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Bourgeois and Delauny, one Superior 
and the other Professor at the Col- 
lege of Pont-Levoy, Oppert, the cele- 
brated explorer of Khorsabat, and 
many others, among whom we must 
not omit the inevitable Mlle. Clemence 
Royer, at least as a curiosity. The 
northern countries sent the founders 
of prehistoric archeology in the 
North—Messrs. Worsace, Engel- 
hardt, De Wichfeld, Steenstrup, Wal- 
demar-Schmidt, from Denmark; 
Messrs. Hildebrand, Landberg, La- 
gerberg, Nillson, D’Oliviecrona, from 
Sweden ; Italy was brilliantly repre- 
sented by Messrs. Capellini, Fabretti, 
Biondelli, Count Conestabile, Gozza- 
dini, etc.; Spain and Portugal by 
only a few; Holland by several, 
among whom was M. Leemans, Di- 
rector of the Museum of Leyden; 
Austria by Count Wurmbrand; Ger- 
many by the Baron de Duicker, Pro- 
fessors Fraas, of Stuttgart, Schafthau- 
sen, of Bonn, the celebrated Virchow, 
of Berlin, Lindenschmidt, of May- 
ence ; Switzerland by Desor, one of 
the founders of prehistoric archzolo- 
gy. Belgian science was represented 
in the committee by Messrs. d’Oma- 
lius d’Halloy, the venerable Presi- 
dent of the congress, Van Beneden, 
De Witte, Dupont, with the élite of 
our savants, attended by a constella- 
tion of archeologists de circonstance 
belonging to the various orders of 
the literary, artistic, and political 
world, and even the commercial ; for 
philosophy does not daunt M. Jour- 
dain in these days. As for the rest, 
it was a spectacle of no slight inter- 
est to behold the extraordinary con- 
course of hearers that thronged the 
sessions at the ducal palace, atten- 
tively listening to discussions some- 
times very abstract, and again par- 
ticipating in the excursions of the 
learned assembly with a genuine in- 
terest apart from the mere pleasure 
of the excursions themselves. In 
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proportion as man adds to his know- 
ledge of the globe he inhabits, in- 
stead of being satisfied, the greater 
ardor and interest he manifests to 
know more. “ The surface of both 
land and water explored in every 
sense of the word ; mountains measur- 
ed; oceans sounded, and their secrets 
brought to light; inorganic substan- 
ces and organized bodies analyzed 
and described; plants, animals, and 
the human races studied under every 
aspect; historical traditions investi- 
gated and revised; the dead lan- 
guages brought into use, and the 
words derived from them traced back 
to their original roots—all this is not 
enough. Knowing what he is, and 
with a thousand theories as to his 
destination, man wishes to pierce the 
mystery of his origin; he asks 
whence he came, and how he began 
the career so laboriously pursued, 
and into which he was thrust by a 
destiny of which he had no con- 
sciousness.” * The truths that we 
grasp in our day were perhaps only 
guessed at by the ancients. Lucre- 
tius has drawn a very correct picture, 
for those days, of the wretched con- 
dition of the earlier races, their strug- 
gles with the elements, and even the 
primitive weapons of stone which 
they wrought before the age of 
bronze andiron. But this is only a po- 
etical conception to which must be 


attached no more importance than’ 


it merits. The science of prehistoric 
ages then had no existence. This 
science, scarcely known twenty years 
ago, has now quite a literature of its 
own, several reviews, and an annual 
International Congress (in future it 
will be biennial), splendid museums 
in all our capitals, and a society 
whose labors have contributed not a 
little to so prodigious a result—the 
Society of Anthropology. 


*E. Dally. 
VOL, XVI.—41 
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Some persons are troubled at the 
discussion of grave and delicate ques- 
tions that seem to set revelation and 
science at variance. As for us, who 
can never admit the possibility of a 
conflict between the Bible and na- 
ture—those two divine revelations— 
or that they ought ever to be com- 
pletely separated, we deeply regret 
the complete absence of our clergy 
at these great sessions, while those 
of France and Italy were represented 
in a brilliant manner, 

“T am well aware,” says M. Cha- 
bas, in an able preface, “that the 
materialistic tendency of savants of 
very considerable attainments in an- 
thropology and other branches. of 
prehistoric research, withholds many 
men whose concurrence would be of 
value to science from entering the 
arena where such points are discuss- 
ed.” But timid minds are becpming 
more reassured. Therefore, as the 
Abbé Boufgeois happily remarked at 
the Congress of Paris, “ We shall 
perhaps have to add to the antiquity 
of man, but we ought also to de- 
tract from that of fossils.” Besides, 
hitherto, in spite of so much research, 
man alone has been found intelligent 
and with a moral sense of his acts; 
and in the animal kingdom there is 
not a single proof to confirm even 
remotely Lamarck’s theory of trans- 
mutation revived by Darwin. When 
sO many are appealing to science to 
the exclusion of God from the uni- 
verse, it would, be well for others to 
endeavor to make him manifest by 
the aid of science. 

“ What!” exclaims Mgr. Meignan, 
in his brilliant work on Zhe World 
and Primitive Man according to the 
Bible, “ought the exegete to make 
no account of the progress of human 
knowledge? Can the savant find 
neither profit nor light in the wisdom 
of Holy Writ? We think otherwise. 
The theologian who first studies na- 
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ture will be better enabled to explain 
certain passages of the Bible; and 
the naturalist and archeologist, in 
their turn, will find it advantageous to 
study the real meaning of Genesis.” 
The human mind enters upon a 
course of examination more or less 
legitimate in subjecting religion itself 
to the trial of controversy; it is 
almost a duty imposed on the con- 
science of all who are not vainly en- 
dowed with reason to enable them- 
selves to give a reason for the belief 
that is within them. “ The task of 
the apologist,” says the eminent pre- 
late just quoted, “ is never at an end 
in our restless age.” The disagree- 
ment that some seem to apprehend 
only exists in superficial or sceptical 
minds. 

If the Bible is not a scientific 
revelation, neither does it contradict 
science, and especially in the bold 
outlines drawn by Moses. Science, as 
it progresses, sets up its lar#lmarks, so 
to speak, beside the immutable 
bounds of faith; it is so with the 
laws of light, as well as the funda- 
mental principles of geology. Reve- 
lation assigns no limits to the anti- 
quity of the world, and allows fhe 
beginning in which God created it to 
recede to as remote a period as is 
wished, and geology corroborates the 
Scripture account of successive crea- 
tions. Is not the unity of origin 
of the human species, distinctly de- 
clared in both Testaments, connected 
with all the hypotheses that have ex- 
cited so much opposition in our day ? 
I do not mean the unity of the hu- 
man species, a doctrinal question 
very different from the other, and 
not necessarily connected with it. 
But the unity of origin of the human 
race is now taught and demonstrated 
by the greater part of those versed 
in natural history; it is a scientific 
truth. As to the existence of man 
in the tertiary epoch, it is far from 


‘the bounds of chronology. 
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certain, though sustained by many 
highly respectable men.* M. Evans, 
the Secretary of the Geological So- 
ciety of London, whose name is an 
authority on things pertaining to an- 
thropology and paleontology, ex- 
pressed himself in these terms at a 
meeting of the British Association 
at Liverpool -last year [1871]: “ We 
cannot,” said he, “ possibly make any 
prediction as to the discoveries that 
still await us in the soil beneath our 
feet ; but we certainly have no reason 
to conclude that the most ancient 
traces of man on the earth, or even 
on the soil of Western Europe, have 
been brought to light. At the same 
time, I must confess that the existing 
evidence of man in the miocene pe- 
riod, and even in the pliocene, in 
France (it will be seen further on 
that this has since been asserted in 
Portugal), appears to me, after the 
most careful examination on the spot, 
very far from convincing.” 

Besides, the word srehistoric has 
only a relative exactness of meaning. 
In Belgium, prehistoric man comes 
down to the century before the Ro- 
man Conquest. A vast number of 
the monuments and remains so dis- 
cussed in our day might be included 
in the historic period. In most cases, 
too absolute a signification is given 
to the word prehistoric, conveying an 
idea of remote antiquity far beyond 
It is un- 
der the influence of this preconceived 
opinion that the most distinguished 


*It is an error to suppose that the Catholic 
faith limits the existence of man to about six 
thousand vears. The church has never decided 
this delicate question, and this abstention is full 
of wisdom. Nothing positive, in fact, has been 
revealed to us on this point. The various chrono- 
logical systems are the work of man; they rest 
on bases often hypothetical, Nevertheless, we 
cannot admit even the possibility of the arbitra- 
ry theories of several distinguished geologists 
who date the appearance of man on the earth 
twenty and even thirty millions of years back. 
Good-sense alone should incline one to be mod- 
erate on this point.”—Mgr. Meignan, Le Monde 
et [Homme primitif, chap. vi. 
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and independent investigators have 
allowed themselves to be carried 
away with the apparent revelation of 
an entirely new world. In hearing 
of the millions of ages attributed to 
quaternary man, one feels greatly be- 
hind the times, and asks himself 
anxiously if there really is a science 
that has a good right to make man 
so old, and that affords means of as- 
certaining, as has been stated, what 
our ancestors were observing in the 
heavens on the 2gth of January,11,542 
years before Christ. This feeling of 
astonishment must be still livelier in 
those for whom the insoluble prob- 
lems of antiquity extend back to less 
than two thousand years. We do 
not know the site of A/esia, and we 
pretend to know the habitat and 
manners of villages of more than 
three hundred thousand years before 
the downfall of the Gallic nationality ! 
It should be confessed that the 
science which has so recently sprung 
up, and which has for its object the 
study of human labor anterior to the 
use of metals, is neither so firmly 
established nor so positive in its de- 
ductions that we should blindly ac- 
cept such bold theories. This is one 
of the reasons that should encourage 
more men of serious pursuits to take 
a part in these debates, as to which 
it is allowable to hope that the truth 
will some day be discovered at an 
equal distance from any exaggera- 
tion. 

We shall have occasion to return 
to these questions which occupied 
the Congress of Brussels. This pre- 
amble appeared necessary as a justi- 
fication ,for confining ourselves to a 
plain, simple analysis of the proceed- 
ings of the congress—others can re- 
view them better than we. 

We will only add one word more. 
The field for discussion had been pre- 
pared in a wonderful manner by the 
recent publication of the excellent 
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work in which the learned and active 
director of our Royal Museum of 
Natural History has condensed his 
researches.* 

The opening session took place the 
22d of August. The day was spent 
in receptions, speeches of welcome, 
replies, the installation of the board, 
and other official courtesies which we 
spare the reader. The following 
days there were two sessions a day. 
The morning of the 23d of August 
was devoted to the first question 
in the programme. There was no 
one better fitted to develop it than M. 
Dupont, the Chief Secretary of the 
congress, and the most active of its 
organizers. He had already given a 
clear outline of its history in his dis- 
course at the first session of the day 
before. It was started in Belgium in 
1829, and kept up by the researches 
of Schmerling, who may be regarded 
as the Champollion of prehistoric 
anthropology; but our illustrious 
fellow-citizen was not encouraged in 
his discoveries, and it may be said 
that he was, to a certain degree, a 
martyr to the scientific prejudices of 
his time. His labors, occurring at a 
time when Cuvier’s authority was at 
its height, could not counterbalance 
the influence of that great genius, who 
declared that man could not be found 
among fossils’ bones, and that the 
vestiges of the human race in the 
caverns came under the general rule. 
No one then could have dreamed of 
referring these remains to the epoch 
of the mammoth, and it was scarcely 
admitted, till within a dozen years, 
that man was contemporary with the 
animals of the geological. periods 
which preceded ours, Schmerling, 
but little befriended by circumstances, 
was deceived as to what caused the 
introduction of this débris into the 


*L’Homme pendant les Ages de la Pierre dans 
les Environs de Dinant-sur-Meuse, 2¢ édition. 
Bruxelles: Muquardt. 1872. 
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caverns. He attributed it to sudden 
inundations. Some years later, Mr. 
Spring opened the way to the true 
theory, which allows the reconstruc- 
tion of the ethnography of geological 
epochs; but he could not continue 
his researches, and it was not till 
1861 that Lartet’s report concerning 
the caverns of Aurillac at length 
established a collection of decisive 
facts. In 1863, M. Dupont was ap- 
pointed to explore the caverns of the 
province of Namur, which gave pro- 
mise of discoveries of unusual in- 
terest; it was important that our 
country, after having taken so large 
a part in establishing the first princi- 
ples of this new science, should not 
remain inactive in the movement to 
which it had led. The immense re- 
sult of researches continued without 
relaxation for seven years, summer 
and winter, and the valuable remains 
thus found, which are the ornament 
of our principal museum, prove that 
the direction of the task could not 
have been confided to better hands. 

M. Dupont, laying aside the arbi- 
trary classifications that had hitherto 
been adopted for determining the 
antiquity of remains found in caverns, 
introduced the geologic method in 
his researches, which is founded upon 
principles almost incontestable and 
evidences of indubitable truth. The 
chronological data furnished by this 
method are generally of mathemati- 
cal exactitude. “ With this point to 
start from,” says M. Dupont, “I was 
sure of clearly determining the fauna 
anc. ethnographical remains of each 
epoch to which the objects discover- 
ed in the various subterranean ex- 
plorations belonged.” * In pursu- 


* This is true, at most, of the formations previ- 
ous to the quaternary deposits ; in the latter, the 
synchronism of the fauna becomes wholly un- 
certain, and only founds the emigration or disap- 
pearance of certain species of animals on induc- 
tions that have a hypothetical basis. As to their 
emigration, we have had too many instances in 
the historic period, as M. Chabas justly observes, 
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ing the application of this method, 
our young and already illustrious 
savant was enabled to show the 
evolution of physical and biological 
phenomena, and to reconstruct the 
ethnography of the age of stone. 
Whatever may be thought of the 
reality of the facts brought for- 
ward, it must be confessed that no 
ordinary mind could have formed 
such bold conceptions. 

After a communication from Dr, 
Hamy on the flint-works of France 
and England at the time of the 
mammoth, the Abbé Bourgeois dis- 
cussed the question of tertiary man. 
The learned professor’s clear, fluent 
language, the distinction of his man- 
ners, and his open, animated counte- 


to make us regard that necessarily the index of 
vast chronological intervals. Where are the 
elephants that abounded in Mauretania Tingi- 
tana, according to Solinus’ Polyhistor ; the hip- 
popotami of Lower Egypt, the boas of Calabria, 
the lions, aurochs, and bears of Macedonia, the 
beaver, etc.? Inthe XVIIth century of our era, 
the stag, roebuck, wild boar, wolf, and bear still 
formed a part of the fauna of the Cevennes. The 
reindeer lived in the Black Forest in the time of 
Czesar, who describes this animal from hearsay, 
but characterizes it sufficiently by the peculiarity 
of the male and female having the same kind of 
horns. M. Lartet is also inclined to the opinion 
that the age of the reindeer is perhaps not s 

ancient as was once supposed. The mammoth is 
no longer found alive, but has been discovered 
with its flesh and skin still remaining, embedded 
in ice, and affording nourishment to dogs and 
other animals. Struck with this preservation, M. 
d’Orbigny expresses a doubt as to the antiquity 
ofthe mammoth. He thinks it may have existed 
five or six thousand years ago, and believes it 
may still live in some unexplored locality. At 
least, it lived in America till a comparatively 
recent period. Its remains, and those of the 
mastodon, have been found in the auriferous de- 
posits of California, among remarkable traces of 
human labor. At the Congress of Copenhagen, 
M. Schaffhausen expressed the opinion that the 
lost species should rather be regarded of a more 
recent date than that the antiquity of man should 
be extended to hundreds of thousands of years. 
As to the wretchedness and inferiority evident 
from the primitive pursuits of man and the con- 
formity of his organs, the enemies of Christianity 
triumph over the discovery. We believe with 
Mgr. Meignan that ‘a proof of the authenticity 
of the Bible has been lightly transformed into an 
objection against it. The revolt and disobedience 
of man explain the wretched state in which he at 
first lived ; and the hardships he underwent dur- 
ing the period heinhabited caverns and lacustrine 
dwellings prove to all who believe in the good- 
ness of God that a great crime must have armed 
His justice.” 
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nance so completely won the good- 
will of the audience that thenceforth, 
whenever he spoke, his appearance in 
the tribune was hailed with unani- 
mous applause. 

The Abbé Bourgeois and M. de 
Launay, his colleague, are the true 
heralds of tertiary man. The chrono- 
logical discussion they so boldly 
excite seems to embarrass them but 
litle; on the other hand, they al- 
most banish the hope some still 
seem to cling to of finding the man- 
monkey. In 1866, M. Bourgeois de- 
scribed and presented to the Acade- 
my of Sciences some wrought flints 
found in the tertiary deposits in the 
commune of Thenay near Pont- 
Levoy (Loir-et-Cher), M. Des- 
noyers had already, in 1863, pointed 
out bones found in strata incontest- 
ably pliocene, on which were striz, 
or very distinct and regularly marked 
incisions, Worked flints are begin- 
ning to be found, we are assured, in 
the bottom of the calcareous deposits 
of Beauce; that is to say, in chalk. 
They are identical in form with those 
found on the surface; as in other 
places, there are utensils for cutting, 
piercing, scraping, and hammering. 
Many of these instruments have been 
injured by the action of fire. Final- 
ly, says the Abbé Bourgeois, “I find 
in them almost every proof of man’s 
agency, to wit: after-touches, sym- 
metrical grooves, grooves artificially 
made to correspond with natural 
ones, and especially the multiplied 
reproduction of certain forms, This 
is a peculiar, unheard-of fact of the 
highest importance, but, to me, an 
indubitable one.” M. Bourgeois ex- 
hibited to the competent judges as- 
sembled at Brussels what he consid- 
ered the proofs of the authenticity of 
his discovery. ‘To him they are con- 
vincing, but what he seeks, above all, 
is truth, and he asked that a special 
committee be appointed to elucidate 
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the question. This committee pro- 
nounced a verdict two days after, 
without deciding the point. Of 
thirty-two specimens presented for 
examination, some appeared to them 
evidently wrought, but most of them 
were unanimously rejected. There 
was no difference of opinion as to M. 
3ourgeois’ sincerity of belief, but 
they were divided as to the authen- 
ticity of the deposit. ‘Those who 
have seen the place had no doubts ; 
the remainder were incredulous, M. 
Capellini proposed that a new com- 
mittee be appointed to make re- 
searches on the spot. The general 
conclusion was that no solution is at 
present possible. 

The existence of prehistoric man 
in Greece next became the subject 
of lively discussion, giving rise to the 
most contradictory opinions. The 
conclusion was that there are no de- 
cided proofs. The same doubt was 
manifested with respect to a skull 
from California, said to have been 
found in tertiary formation. It is not 
even certain it is a human skull. 

The second session of the day 
opened with an account from M. 
Rivitre of the discovery of a com- 
plete skeleton in a grotto at Menton, 
found among the remains of various 
animals of the quaternary epoch, 
such as the lion, bear, rhinoceros, 
etc. Then M. de Mortillet gave a 
detailed description of the fauna, 
and the utensils, arms, pursuits, man- 
ners, and even the first manifestation 
of art, of man in the quaternary pe- 
riod, and he proposed a still further 
subdivision of the classes than is now 
admitted. The speaker mentioned a 
very singular circumstance calculated 
to excite reflection—an inexplicable 
hiatus between the last period of the 
age of cut stone and the age of pol- 
ished stone, in which new races ap- 
peared of greater industry and more 
intelligence, agriculture was devel- 











oped, the industrial pursuits were ex- 
tended, and art disappeared. It is 
the era of lacustrine villages and of 
dolmens, M. de Mortillet’s sketch 
of prehistoric civilization was pictur- 
esque but far from convincing. 

The Abbé Bourgeois did not think 
M. de Mortillet’s classification cor- 
rect, because the progress of civiliza- 
tion in France and Belgium was un- 
equal. “The Belgians,” he said, 
“were more advanced.” And the 
orator added with charming donhomie: 
**T cannot say it is otherwise now.” 

M. Fraas, professor at Stuttgart, 
stated that he had made some explo- 
rations in the grotto of Hollenfelz 
near Ulm, in Wiirtemberg. The 
Homo unius caverne, was refuted in 
his conclusions by M. Hébert, the 
celebrated professor at the Sorbonne, 
and by other savants. M. d’Oma- 
lius was of the opinion that two geo- 
logists of different countries, desirous 
of identifying beds contiguous to 
their fields of exploration, were never 
able to agree. Between two strata 
there are always deposits that partake 
of the distinctive characteristics of 
both. 

We pass from the grave to the en- 
tertaining. The following day, at 
seven o’clock in the morning, all the 
learned assembly, glad, it may be im- 
agined, to get away from the preten- 
tious paintings of the ducal palace, 
took flight by steam for the valley of 
the Lesse. We would be the first to 
confess that, if the country excited the 
sincere admiration of the excursion- 
ists, the latter were equally a delight- 
ful source of curiosity to the native 
inhabitants. They will not readily 
forget the picturesque sight of our 
long caravan traversing the good 
town of Dinant all decked out with 
flags, parading in elegant equipages 
lost among the coucous, fiacres, and 
caléches of wondrous construction, 
or perched on the imperials of the 
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most extraordinary vehicles, omni- 
buses, and fasaches truly prehistoric, 
filing along the banks of the Meuse 
towards the valleys amid laughter, 
jests, joltings, and the vociferations 
of our Automedon. Charming land- 
scapes, but detestable roads. ‘This re- 
gion has been so often described that I 
need not attempt to depict it; it is 
with the pencil and brush it should 
be undertaken. Sometimes the road 
winds around with disagreeable un- 
dulations through the deep ravines 
bordered by apple-trees whose fruit- 
laden branches sweep the imperials 
of the carriages, endangering the 
silken hat; sometimes rolling over 
broad grassy roads walled in by im- 
mense cliffs crowned with ruins and 
verdure, or affording vistas through 
the neighboring valleys, lit up by the 
sun streaming through the woods 
with a mild radiance that recalls the 
Elysian Fields of mythological me- 
mory. At length we come to the 
Lesse, which bars the way with its 
clear, rapid current. The carriages 
have to ford the capricious and petu- 
lant waters of the little winding tor- 
rent. The horses sheer in the very 
middle of the stream, causing a deaf- 
ening noise of laughter, shouts of 
alarm, and blows of the whip. All 
ends by crossing without any great 
difficulty, but the same scene is re- 
produced five or six times with varied 
incidents; for there are that number 
of fords to cross. It was in one of 
these places, where we were obliged 
to cross the river in boats in order to 
reach the grottoes, that we saw the 
overloaded skiff capsized. that bore 
among others M. d’Omalius and 
Mlle. Royer. The apostle of wo- 
man’s emancipation clung with shrill 
screams to the neck of a small gen- 
tleman, her chevalier servant for the 
time, and, when she found a footing 
with the water up to her chin, she 
contributed somewhat to save her as- 
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sistant by keeping his head out of 
water—a fine opportunity for quot- 
ing La Fontaine, with a kind varia- 
tion: “ That is nothing; it is not a 
woman that is drowning.” The non- 
agenarian president of the congress 
was taken out safe and sound, and it 
was with extreme difficulty he was 
induced to change his chaussures, but 
nothing could prevail upon him to 
accept dry garments. Happily, the 
weather was superb, and the ship- 
wrecked travellers could get dry in 
the sun. : 

We returned by way of the pla- 
teaux that overlook the valley. 
Nothing could be imagined more 
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fantastically beautiful than that im- 
mense pahorama bathed in the pur- 
ple light of the setting sun. The 
visitors, under the guidance of M. 
Dupont, had been through all the 
principal caverns described in _ his 
book. His learned explanations were 
greatly relished, and added a keen 
interest to an excursion of which the 
unexpected and the amfing had 
heightened the charm. We will not 
speak of the banquet that crowrfed so 
delightful a day, or of the ovations 
that were lavished on the savants and 
others, For such details, we refer 
you to the newspapers that published 
the reports. 


TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT NUMBER. 





THE SEE OF PETER. 


Nor unto hirelings, Prince of Shepherds, leave 


This distant flock. 


The wolf, long kept at bay, 


No longer in sheep’s clothing seeks its prey, 

Nor prowls at midnight round the fold’s low eave, 
Its weak, unwary victim to deceive ; 

But rampant in the flock at noon of day, 
Careering leaps, to scatter, mangle, slay, 

While from afar the banished shepherds grieve. 
How long must sycophants wax blandly wise, 
And meek-faced aspirants rebuke the cries 


Of outraged faith ! 


On Peter, “ Feed my sheep, 


My young lambs feed,” the charge benignant lies, 
And we whose vigils cheat the night of sleep, 
On Peter, still, calm eyes expectant keep. 
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ATLANTIC DRIFT—GATHERED IN THE STEERAGE. 


BY AN EMIGRANT. 


To most of the sons and daughters 
of Columbia the few days they pass 
in returnfig from the Old Country 
represent but a period of wearisome 
delay—an interval sometimes nau- 
seous and always irksome between 
the pleasures of travel and those of 
their own fireside, passed perhaps in 
recollection of the pleasures of Paris, 
the classic grandeurs of the Eternal 
City, or the picturesque beauties of 
Switzerland and the Rhine; not un- 
frequently, perhaps, by our belles, 
whose elegance and social value 
have received their last gilding 
in the grand tour of Europe, in an- 
ticipation of the effect of their cos- 
tumes at Newport or Saratoga, or of 
tlieir adventures and experiences in 
the great circle of their country 
friends. All that wealth and skill 
can do is lavished on the accommoda- 
tions of ocean steamers, and nothing 
is spared to make the traveller inde- 
pendent of the caprice or ill-temper 
of the watery god; and nowadays 
a passage from the Mersey to our 
Empire City is to the ordinary pas- 
senger almost as comfortable and 
quite as devoid of unusual interest as 
a sojourn of so many days at the St. 
Nicholas or the Fifth Avenue. There 
is, however, another class of voyagers 
whose hard-earned savings form the 
staple of the receipts of the owners 
of these splendid vessels; they 
usually belong to a sphere where 
literature hardly penetrates and 
whence come few who wield a ready 
pen; hence perhaps the general 
ignorance that seems to prevail as to 
thier treatment and accommodation. 
The cabin passenger sees them only 


in squalid groups, encumbering the 
decks of the great ship, beyond the 
middle enclosure reserved to the 
saloon; and if he dives into the close 
and half-lit steerage, a very brief 
glance round its dim precincts satis- 
fies his curiosity. Believing, how- 
ever, that many of our adopted 
countrymen will feel some interest in 
knowing how the great army of emi- 
grants who flock in hundreds of 
thousands to our shores fare on their 
ocean transit, one of us lifts a voice 
from the steerage to relate some of 
the realities of life in an emigrant 
ship. Naught have we extenuated 
or aught set down in malice, and, 
such as it is, our little narrative is a 
true history of personal and actual 
experience. 

To the reader it matters little what 
ill-fortune cast from his quiet anchor- 
age a London clerk who had already 
seen three decades, and whose life 
had hitherto run in the tranquil 
groove of uniform official duty, suf- 
ficiently well remunerated to furnish 
the comforts of a middle-class Eng- 
lish home. Unable to regain a 
similar position in his native land, he 
goes to seek his fortane in the West, 
and, thither wending, finds himself in 
the steerage of one of our principal 
ocean steamers. Candor requires 
this avowal, for those interested in 
the great liners think they dispose of 
the numerous complaints as to their 
treatment of their emigrant passen- 
gers, by retorting that they provide 
for the working-classes, and not for 
clerks out of place or penniless gen- 
tlemen. Hence what is here stated 
as to their discomfort deals not with 
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the writer’s own feelings, but speaks 
of what he saw endured by others, 
and he gives voice not merely to his 
own opinions, but to the sentiments 
of the mechanics, artisans, and farm 
laborers who were his _ fellow- 
voyagers, 

Every emigrant has to provide 
himself with bedding, plate, basin, 
drinking and water can, and a knife 
and fork. Our first experience of 
emigrant life consisted in the pur- 
chase of these articles at a Liverpool 
slop-shop; some ten shillings cov- 
ered the entire outlay, except for the 
blanket, the most indispensable of 
all; for this purpose, the dealer per- 
suaded us to buy a horse-rug, which 
he solemnly assured us was worth 
double the money across the Atlan- 
tic: as a copy of the Zimes would 
give about as much warmth and 
shelter as the common covering sold 
with the bed, we invested in it. An 
addition to our comfort it certainly 
has been in the bunk, and in the long 
nights in the emigrant trains, and it 
still remains our property ; no market 
have we been able to discover for the 
article, and we conclude that a cer- 
tain spice of Americanism had com- 
municated itself to the mercantile 
mind of the seller. Many of the in- 
mates of our steerage dispensed with 
all or most of these domestic uten- 
sis. One gentleman’s luggage, 
whose world-wide travels we may 
hereafter refer to, consisted of a 
limited brown-paper parcel; in his 
subsequent oceanic career his Irish 
suavity usually proc®red him the 
loan of one of the tins of an acquain- 
tance; that failing, he borrowed 
any neighboring utensil whose owner 
was not for the moment at hand; or, 


driven to his last resource, abjured - 


coffee or soup and ate his portion of 
meat on a piece of brown paper. 
Some had but one vessel which 
served indifferently for a drinking- 
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can, soup-basin, plate, tea-cup, or 
wash hand-basin, while a few com- 
fort-loving people, more frequently, 
however, in the after or family steer- 
age than in our bachelor quarters, 
carried heavy loads of comfortable 
bedding and neatly-arranged_ baskets 
of table-ware. 

Nearly all this apparatus of bed- 
ding and tin-ware is thrown over- 
board or given to the crew when the 
vessel arrives at its destination; only 
the frugal Germans carefully preserve 
their vessels, and, shaking out its 
straw Or moss contents, preserve the 
ticking of the bed either as a wrap- 
ping for their baggage or some ul- 
terior purpose. It certainly seems 
strange that an expenditure of from 
two to three hundred pounds should 
be incurred by every ship-load of 
emigrants for articles of such brief 
utility. Could not this outlay be 
converted to the benefit of the ship- 
owners by the permanent provision 
of requisites of this description at a 
moderate charge ? 

The great landing stage at Liver- 
pool on the morning of our embark- 
ation was crowded with some two 
thousand persons—the passengers of 
three mail steamers, their friends, and 
the swarm of porters, carters, and 
pedlers in attendance on them, 
Everything was confusion; here mo- 
thers seeking a stray little one, there 
the husband anxiously gathering to- 
gether his motley property of boxes, 
bedding, cans, baskets, and packages 
of every description, as they were 
roughly tossed out of the cart from 
some boarding-house. The boxes had 
to be placed in one tender, the passen- 
gers and lighter luggage in another ; 
porters drove greedy bargains with 
females helplessly encumbered with 
immovable boxes. Women with bas- 
kets full of articles for sale—combs 
and brushes, knives, scissors, and 
soap—pushed their way here and 
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there. To single men, careful of 
small change, it was a problem how 
to move the box or trunk in one di- 
rection and yet secure the safety of 
the other articles while doing so. We 
despaired of solving the problem, 
and trusted to the honesty of a badge 
porter, who undertook for sixpence 
to place our box on the luggage ten- 
der; afterwards, nervous as to the 
actual presence there of our little all, 
we spent two weary hours in watching 
the baggage discharged into the hold. 
A thousand trunks and chests of 
every conceivable size, shape, color, 
and dimensions passed down the 
hatchway befose us— handsome 
American boxes, ribbed and gay 
with bright nails; immense iron- 
bound chests of unpainted deal, con- 
taining the whole household goods of 
‘some Swedish or Norwegian family, 
directed in quaint letters to some far- 
off town in Minnesota or Wisconsin ; 
flimsy papered trunks, with sides al- 
ready creaking and gaping, threaten- 
ing to disgorge tlreir finery before they 
touch the ground in Castle Garden ; 
and German packs of strong ticking 
or canvas about the size of a small 
haystack—and, with a sigh of relief, 
we at last saw our property shot with 
a crash into the hold. Nearly two 
long hours did we spend on the open 
stage under a drizzling rain, that 
soaked the beds and blankets before 
the tenders moored alongside; then 
all made for the gangways, tugging 
their luggage with them; produced 
their tickets as they passed on, and 
pushed, tumbled, and scrambled pell- 
mell on board; a similar scene was 
enacted at the steamer’s side; and 
when at last we reached her spacious 
clecks we felt like soldiers passed un- 
scathed through some hard-fought 
field; not all unscathed, however; a 
considerable number of missing tins, 
blankets, and even beds attested the 
severity of the struggle and gave zest 
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to the satisfaction of the more fortu- 
nate. 

Arrived at last on our floating 
home for the coming fortnight, we 
pushed our way into the steerages to 
find our berths and enter into pos- 
session: and here let us try to de. 
scribe. The steamer was a mag- 
nificent vessel, advertised to be of 
3,700 tons, and celebrated for the 
luxury of her saloon accommodation 
and her almost unrivalled speed— 
qualities, as experience taught us, at- 
tained somewhat at the expense of 
the comfort of her emigrant passen- 
gers. Right aft the forecastle or for- 
ward part of the deck was roofed 
over with what sailors call a whale- 
back, to the entrance of the forward 
steerage; a small deck house, with 
doors on each side, and on one 
side a small closet with a half 
door and a few racks for clothes 
served as a deck bar; behind it, that 
is, towards the stern, was the forward 
fresh water pump; walking still 
sternwards, we next encounter an- 
other small house containing the 
wash-house for the forward steerage, 
entered from below, and two or three 
cabins for some of the officers or petty 
officers opening on the deck; on one 
side of this was a hot water tap; a 
few feet further is the main deck 
house, extending about half the 
length of the ship; in the street-like 
passages between its sides and the 
bulwarks—open iron railings in our 
vessel—are the doors to the galleys, 
boilers, engine-rooms, officers’ berths, 
and saloon, w&ich, unlike most other 
steamships, is in this situated amid- 
ships; from the saloon a handsome 
double staircase led on to the deck 
above, which, however, like the tops of 
all the other deck houses, was tabooed 
ground to the emigrants. At the end 
of the main deck house was the en- 
trance to the forward or sternmost 
steerage, and at the side of it the 
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after fresh water pump; still further 
aft another deck house contained the 
wash-house belonging to this steer- 
age, and, as in case of the forward 
steerage, entered from below, and 
one or two officers’ berths, and pro- 
yided outside with a second hot wa- 
ter tap; still further, the stern deck 
house contained the wheel house, 
with the engine for working the rud- 
der, the butcher’s shop, ice and meat 
house, and vegetable storehouse ; 
and between its semicircular end and 
the bulwark round the stern ran alow 
gallery, always considered among us 
as the most desirable place to settle 
for the day. We were free to ram- 
ble or squat ourselves on the deck 
where we listed, except the extreme 
forecastle forward of the entrance to 
the sailors’ cabin; there an incautious 
intruder paid his footing with the 
penalty of a bottle or two of beer to 
the nearest sailor who could catch 
him. Under the whaleback, also, 
either by custom or some rule of the 
ship, was forbidden ground to chil- 
dren or the fair sex, and always the 
chosen resort of old hands who liked 
to smoke a quiet pipe sheltered from 
the wind, chat with those of the crew 
who were off duty, and be comfort- 
ably near the deck bar. 

Enter the forward or bachelors’ 
steerage—the after one being re- 
served to married couples and single 
women ; leaving the bright day, we 
can hardly distinguish the objects in 
the dim light, and feel our way down 
the first flight of steps; this brings us 
on the main deck ; here itis not open 
to the sides of the ship, along which 
run the berths of the saloon passen- 
gers. Entered from the saloons at 
the fore part, where they terminate by 
the hospital, two neat rooms, each 
with three or four bunks with bed- 
ding, wash-basins, etc., similar to 
those of a saloon berth, and in one 
of which, in the absence of patients, 


our two stewards sleep; and at the 
other or after end a narrow flight of 
steps leads up to the wash-house on 
deck. The main deck is lighted only 
by the stairs and the katchway ; when 
the wooden grating covering the lat- 
ter is in its place, it is dim; when it 
is covered with tarpaulin to prevent 
the entrance of the rain or spray, too 
dark to see. We have still another 
flight of steps to descend to reach the 
cavernous abyss of the steerage itself, 
which is situated between-decks ; 
when our eyes grow accustomed to 
the obscurity, we see a central open 
space about ten feet wide, running 
from end to end ; in this are three nar- 
row wooden tables with benches, two 
lengthwise and one crosswise, each 
capable of seating about twenty peo- 
ple; on each side are the bunks, 
reaching to the roof, entered by nar- 
row streets or passages leading off on 
either hand, and again benches in 
the central space all round the outer 
side of the bunks. 

Each street of bunks contained - 
twenty upper and lower rows of five 
each, on either hand; the inmates, 
therefore, lay side by side, parallel 
with the ship’s length, with their feet 
to their own street, and their heads 
adjoining that of their neighbors in 
the adjoining street. The bunks 
themselves consisted simply of 
shelves of unpainted boards, with an 
opening of about an inch between 
each, and were about six feet and a 
half wide, and divided into the 
spaces for each bunk, and fenced at 
the foot by upright boards about a 
foot high; in short, an emigrant’s 
bunk means a slightly fenced off 
space of hard board rather more than 
six feet by two. The lower row are 
about two feet from the ground; the 
upper about three feet above the 
lower, and the same distance from 
the roof. They are not attached to 
the side of the ship, but to a frame- 
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work a few inches from it, the in- 
terstices of which served to stow hats 
or tins. Inside this coffinlike area 
of the bunks you stow bed, bedding, 
cans, and all smaller ¢mpedimenta, 
while such boxes as found their way 
down are pushed under the lower 
berths, piled in corners of the central 
space, or serve in the streets as seats 
or footsteps to the upper berths. In 
our steamer the bunks seemed to 
have been just put up; they were 
free from vermin, the timbers had 
nothing dirtier about them than saw- 
dust ; indeed, as we believe, the num- 
ber of steerage passengers who cross 
eastwards is much less than in the 
other direction, the greater part of 
the boards are often knocked down 
on the ship’s arrival in New York, 
and the steerage filled with cargo, 
and then re-erected when she is again 
prepared for the westward trip. The 
berths next to the central space were 
the most in request, on account of 
their being nearer the fresh air, and 
the lower range everywhere objected 
to; but nearly all the tickets had a 
number affixed, and no liberty of 
choice was permitted. Ours was in 
the upper berth in one corner, and 
consequently very far removed from 
any ventilation; as a slight com- 
pensation, being next to the side of 
the ship, we could look through the 
little window over the surging water, 
with which it was almost level and 
frequently covered. The gaps be- 
tween the planks were very annoy- 
ing, as small articles readily fell 
through them, and if they fell be- 
neath the lower range it was too 
dark and the space too narrow to 
readily recover them. From about 
nine till twelve every day the steer- 
age was closed, all the inmates sent 
on deck, and the floor brushed and 
laid down with fresh sawdust; this 
process,we think, was confined to the 
central space and the streets. and did 
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not extend to the spaces underneath 
the bunks; and it was daily inspect. 
ed or supposed to be inspected by 
one of the doctors, of whom there 
were two on board. 

The wash-house to the forward 
steerage was of decent size, with tiled 
floor, and contained eight closet 
pans, five wash hand-basins, each 
with a tap of cold water and one 
with a hot water tap, and four sinks, 
also with salt water taps: putting 
aside the absence of any privacy, the 
arrangements were suitable, and the 
fittings generally clean ; but, as in so 
many other instances, the careless- 
ness or inattention of the crew made 
the admirable equipments of the ship 
almost useless. Except early in the 
morning there was rarely any water 
in the taps, and in the hot water 
cistern, which also supplied the hot- 
water tap outside, often none for two 
or three days: the engineer, the 
steward told us, would not waste the 
steam by putting his cistern into 
communication with the boilers ; and 
then often, when turned on, the tap 
poured out so much more hot steam 
than water that one was likely rather 
to get scalded hands than a full can, 

The after-steerage was similar in 
character to that of the single men, 
but much larger, occupying both the 
main and between-decks; the mar- 
ried men and women slept on one 
side, the single women on the other; 
their privacy being supposed to be 
secured by a canvas curtain let down 
at night the whole length of the ca- 
bin. In the other lines, we believe the 
men and women, married or single, 
are quite separated, but ours put it 
forward as one of their attractions 
that husbands and wives are berthed 
together; as this simply means that 
their bunks are allotted side by side, 
the wife is really no more berthed 
with her own husband than with the 
spouse of her next neighbor. Many 
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of the more respectable women com- 
plained much of being misled by the 
announcement, and of their being 
unable to undress to rest during the 
whole of the voyage, as they might 
have done if a cabin had been really 
and exclusively reserved for children 
and females. ‘To the after steerage 
two wash-houses were attached, one 
for the women with closed private 
closets, and one for the men similar 
to ours. 

The routine of one day’s life may 
serve for all, As the mornings were 
generally damp and chilly, like most 
in our steerage we slept till towards 
eight o’clock, and did not rise till 
breakfast was announced; as dress- 
ing consisted in knocking off the rugs 
and donning coat, waistcoat, and 
boots, it was not a long process; then 
we scramble down into our street, 
seize our can and wait; in our cor. 
ner we are too far removed from the 
tables—which would not seat half the 
number the cabin contains—to try to 
obtain seats at them; so we sit in 
the bunks on the chests in our street, 
or stand till the steward comes round 
to the entrance, and sings out, “ Who 
is for coffee?” Each holds out or 
passes on his can, and he ladles into 
it about a pint of a boiling hot decoc- 
tion, sweetened but without milk, 
and bearing a distant but still recog- 
nizable relationship to the article one 
had hitherto known under the name. 
A few minutes afterwards he comes 
round with the fresh bread, and over 
its distribution there were always 
much squabbling and bad language, 
partly because the bakers disliked the 
trouble of baking more than the 
strictly necessary quantity, and were 
given to restricting both the number 
and size of the loaves, and partly 
because many could neither eat the 
waxy potatoes nor hard sea-biscuits ; 
so that all sorts of tricks were re- 
sorted to to secure additional loaves 





for their dinner or tea. Of all the 
articles of diet the warm fresh bread 
every moming was decidedly the 
favorite, and any shortcoming in its 
supply more resented than any other 
infliction ; both in size and quality 
the loaves varied very much accord- 
ing to the caprice of the bakers, but 
they were generally good. Great 
pyramids of butter were placed in 
tins on the tables; most of the men 
would not eat it on account of its 
tallow-like flavor ; for our own part, on 
obtaining our coffee and bread, we cut 
the latter open, put a lump of butter 
to melt inside, and pressed it together 
to distribute it equally as it melted, 
and then proceeded on deck, and 
under the influence of the keen sea 
air rarely failed to eat with a good 
appetite this not very luxurious fare 
in some quiet corner out of the wind. 
After breakfast, warmed with the’ 
steaming coffee, we obtained a can 
full of fresh water from the pump, 
produced the toilet requisites from 
our satchel, and in one corner of our 
street performed our ablutions; we 
always took as near an approach to 
a sponge-bath as circumstances per- 
mitted, and found the practice more 
refreshing even than sleep. Though 
the steward never interfered with me, 
it was, however, we believe, against 
the rules to wash elsewhere than in the 
wash-house, or to use fresh water for 
the purpose. The first day or two 
we had to wash in the wash-house 
before breakfast, but the crowd there 
for various purposes was so great and 
there was so little convenience for 
putting down the different articles 
that we gave it up; and after breakfast 
there was rarely water for the pur- 
pose. 

The decks always presented a 
more crowded and busy appearance 
in the forenoon than in any other 
period of the day ; the steerages were 
empty, and all their inmates perforce 
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on deck, huddled here and there, 
wherever the deck houses offer shel- 
ter from the winds, in compact groups 
three or four deep. The German and 
Scandinavian mothers perform the ab- 
lutions of their numerous families de- 
liberately and in public—an amusing, 
if to some disgusting, process ; first, 
the white-headed urchin is held be- 
tween his mother’s or perhaps his 
eldest sister’s knees, and his poll care- 
fully and methodically examined with 
the fingers—not a comb, and any 
strangers summarily executed. Then 
he is taken to the scuppers by the 
side of the ship, his head held over a 
tin of hot water and lathered till he 
is red in the face and his eyes full 
of soap; then washed and taken 
‘back again, his head combed down 
into smoothness, and released for the 
day with a weight off his mind, the 
process being varied in the case of a 
little girl by the plaiting of her long 
flaxen locks into  ribbon-adorned 
tails. The majority, however, treated 
their abode on shipboard as a time 
when the ordinary rules of civilized 
life were temporarily suspended, and 
eschewed washing, shaving, and all 
the vanities of dress until they again 
felt themselves on terra firma. 
Dinner took place at twelve; we 
mustered as for breakfast, but with a 
more careful marshalling of cans, for 
two, if not three, were necessary, and 
a sharp watch was requisite to pre- 
vent some hungry but tireless prowl- 
er from summarily appropriating the 
nearest ware; first came the soup, 
dealt out as the coffee at breakfast— 
a hot compound with a faint reminis- 
cence of gravy and mutton bones, 
some grains of barley, and fragments 
of celery and cabbage; sometimes, 
instead, a thick mixture of ground 
peas; such as it was, with plenty of 
salt which one of our street usually 
fetched from the table for the general 
benefit, it was the most reliable part 
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of the dinner; it was always drink- 
able, and many came down to obtain 
it who would taste no other article 
provided by the ship beyond the soup 
and bread. Next came the meat, cut 
up into chunks in an immense tin, 
and shovelled out by the steward 
with a saucer on to the tin plates, 
Sometimes it was eatable; say, per- 
haps, on five out of the ten days a 
hungry stomach and a stern will 
could manage it; and once or twice 
we had fresh beef as good, allowing 
for the roughness with which it was 
served, as any one could desire; the 
salt junk and salt fish, however—and 
the latter, in deference to the feelings 
of the Catholic passengers, always 
appeared on Friday—were vile; the 
junk could not be cut with a knife, 
and had to be torn into shreds along 
the grain, while the fish in taste and 
smell was simply abominable. 

The potatoes were one of our stand- 
ing grievances; as there were but 
two stewards to assist some hundred 
and sixty people, they had to form a 
course of themselves, or the meat got 
cold while waiting for them ; and in- 
stead of being boiled, they were 
steamed by some hasty process into 
the taste and consistency of a tallow 
candle. To the natives of the Emer- 
ald Isle, accustomed to consider their 
potato the fpicce de resistance of their 
humble fare, this misusage of their 
favorite food was particularly aggra- 
vating, and their complaints were 
loud and endless, Boiled rice was 
generally served after the potatoes 
with coarse sugar or treacle ; as long 
as the latter lasted it was palatable, 
but the sweetening generally bore the 
same relation to the rice as did Fal- 
staff’s bread to his sack, and our inge- 
nuity had to be taxed to procure a 
double or treble allowance of the 
sugar by changing places while the 
serving took place or holding the 
plate over the shoulders of the stew- 
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ard who carried it. On Sundays 
plum duff, a heavy pudding pretty 
liberally supplied with raisins, was 
dealt out, and to stomachs accus- 
tomed to steerage fare seemed some- 
thing faintly approaching the luxuries 
of the table appropriate to the day. 
The tea, which took place at five, 
may be dismissed in two words : taste 
it had none, and its smell was beast- 
ly; however, it was always boiling 
hot, and in the cold, damp evenings 
anything warming was grateful. 
With it we had biscuits and butter. 
Without a detailed notice of that 
indispensable and omnipresent article 
the sea-biscuit, any account of our 
food would be incomplete; a barrel 
of them always stood at the head of 
the staircase on the main deck, and 
any one could help himself as often 
and as liberally as he thought proper ; 
they formed our sole fare at tea, and 
our dernier ressort, when the dinner 
was, as it usually was every other 
day, altogether uneatable, More for- 
tunate than most of our fellow-pas- 
sengers, we could combine recreation 
and humble fare by gnawing at their 
hard sides. Of wooden consistency 
they certainly were; to make any 
impression on their hard edges it was 
necessary first to break them with a 
smart blow of the fist, put a piece be- 
tween two sound molars, shut your 
eyes, hold fast to one of the stanch- 
ions of the bulwarks, and bring your 
jaws together with a determined and 
persevering grind! The result, to 
our taste, was not unsatisfactory ; 
they were perfectly sweet, and when 
once pulverized not ill tasted ; and on 
several occasions, when we found the 
other provisions inedible, two or 
three biscuits, washed down with a 
bottle of porter, served us for a tol- 
erable meal. Few, however, shared 
our liking or would touch them, ex- 
cept at the last extremity, and by 


those whose teeth were not in first- 
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rate order they were unassailable. 
As a souvenir, we pocketed a couple 
on leaving the ship, and as we 
munched them on the following 
night on the platform of the emigrant 
car jolting along the side of the 
broad and mist-clad Hudson, hoped 
that Dame Fortune would never 
reduce us in the Far West to more 
unpalatable fare. 

On the whole, it was possible to 
subsist on the ship’s provisions, par- 
ticularly when the transit was re- 
garded in a purgatorial or penitential 
sense ; and that statement, too, must 
be qualified by the admission of the 
necessity of malt liquor: without 
two or three bottles of beer or porter 
a day, we could not have survived ; 
they served as a tonic, which made 
greasy meat digestible, and biscuits 
possible to swallow; few, however, 
lived entirely on the steerage fare, 
nor must it be supposed that the 
grumblers or discontented were gen- 
erally those who had, as it is termed, 
seen better days. Men of that class 
were slow to complain, because igno- 
rant of what they ought to tolerate 
or endure in their altered circum- 
stances. It was the well-to-do arti- 
sans or workingmen who showed 
the greatest disgust and were the 
bitterest in their complaints. Many 
families were provided with well- 
filled baskets of good bread, ham, 
and bottles of preserves, and had 
their own store of tea and sugar, for 
which they obtained hot water from 
the galley ; while others bought the 
whole of their food. 

Buying, begging, and stealing food 
was one of the most interesting and 
to some the most engrossing of occu- 
pations ; it required a little money, a 
deal of diplomacy, and very harden- 
ed feelings, and was accomplished in 
very various ways. At the commence- 
ment of the voyage, little cliques were 
formed of four or five people, who 
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made up a purse of two or three 
pounds for one of the cabin stewards, 
who in return sold to or stole for 
them a regular supply of cabin pro- 
visions ; we were asked to join a little 
party of this sort, but declined; nor 
did we observe much of their subse- 
quent fortune, except that they pro- 
fessed to have plenty of good food, 
and seemed to spend most of their 
time in watching for the opportunity 
when their steward could safely con- 
vey it to them; others peeled pota- 
toes or apples and carried water for 
the galleys, and got fed in return; 
some reduced it to a system, bought 
meat from the butchers, and got it 
cooked in the galley, or, for a consid- 
eration, got liberty to go in at an 
idle time and cooked it themselves; 
the ordinary way, however, was to 
buy a bottle of beer at our deck-bar, 
hand it in to one of the cooks with a 
tin, and ask him to give you some- 
thing, the best time being immediate- 
ly after breakfast, when the hot scouse 
or Irish stew—far better food than 
any provided for us—was served out 
tor the sailors’ breakfast, or after the 
saloon dinner; you then slunk about 
the galley door, cursed for being in 
their way by all the cooks except the 
recipient of the beer, until that gen- 
tleman saw the head cook or chief 
steward out of the way, filled the tin 
with anything at hand—generally 
scouse in the morning, cold beef and 
chicken in the evening—shoved it 
under your coat, and'told you to clear 
out instantly. One’s feelings suffered 
much in this process ; but a few days 
of steerage fare blunt the sensibilities 
and whet the animal appetite to an 
extent that requires to be experienced 
to be appreciated. 

Another want that is keenly felt in 
consequence of the salt food and dry 
biscuit is that of something green or 
succulent, One craves an apple or an 
orange or lemon; and so well aware 
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were the experienced travellers among 
us of this want that fresh-fruit general- 
ly occupied a large space in their 
well-stuffed baskets. We had only the 
slender resource of pulling pieces of 
celery through the grating of the 
vegetable store, peeling them and 
eating them as an addendum to the 
coffee and bread of our breakfast, 
Unfortunately either the demand for 
that cool vegetable was unexpectedly 
great in the saloon, or we emigrants 
were too successful in extracting it 
through the bars of the always open 
store ; for before the voyage was 
half over the supply was exhausted. 
we then had raw carrots and onions 
from the same source, but the result 
was not satisfactory. 

Many of the passengers who had 
no money suffered much from thex 
inability to cope with our daily fate. 
One young man of about twenty-two 
or three years of age particularly at- 
tracted our attention. Short and 
slight, of perfectly gentlemanly man- 
ners and quiet address, he had little 
of the typical American about him, 
though as we afterwards learned from 
himself he belonged to a Western 
family engaged in commerce and of 
considerable means. Some 
star must have presided over his birth, 
for he had the rarest of all disposi- 
tions in the New World, a dislike to 
traffic and money-making, and an 
unconquerable yearning for a life of 
literary labor. He was returning west- 
ward after residing in Dresden and 
Florence, full of enthusiasm for 
Goethe and Schiller, Tasso 
Dante, and proudly conscious of a 
vocation himself as a dramatic poet. 
He had shot, he said, in the lakes of 
Minnesota, hunted in the Adiron- 
dacks, become familiar with the most 
beautiful and intellectual of the Eu- 
ropean capitals, and now felt that 
his endowment for his career was 
enriched by the novel experiences 
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of the steerage of an emigrant 
ship. Fine conceptions, except per- 
haps among saints or hermits, do 
not thrive on an-empty stomach. 
Our poet looked daily more pallid 
and spiritless, He listened uninter- 
estedly to everything except pros- 
pects of better fare or prophecies of 
the speedy diminution of the irksome 
voyage. One night one of the cooks 
in the emigrant galley gave us a tin 
crammed to overflowing with frag- 
ments of meat and fowl, and, addi- 
tionally armed with ‘a bottle of por- 
ter and a biscuit, we had settled in 
a quiet leeward corner to make a 
hearty supper, when we thought of the 
famishing poet. We found him tend- 
ing a little singing-bird he was taking 
out with him, and invited him to 
share our meal; and the enjoyment 
with which he ate the broken meat— 
a biscuit serving for a plate, and a 
clasp-knife for an instrument—was 
quite refreshing. We took alternate 
pulls at the porter, and felt pleased 
with ourselves and the world. His 
inner man refreshed, our poet became 
another person. The charm of his 
conversation well repaid our little 
sacrifice, and we talked art and 
literature, music and the drama, until 
the loneliness of the deck, the chill 
night breeze, and the bright moon 
mounted high in the star-spangled 
heaven warned us of the approach 
of midnight. A few hours after we 
had landed in New York, we met our 
poet in Broadway, in all the ele- 
gance of clean raiment, and happily 
conscious of a_ well-lined purse. 
Though our rough garb assorted ill 
with his gentility, he insisted on our 
drinking glasses together to the 
memory of our meeting. As we 
drank, he expatiated on the advan- 
tages of a varied experience of the 
many-sided life of our poor human- 
ity. Nevertheless, we opine, to cross 
the Atlantic in the steerage of an 
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emigrant ship with an empty pocket, 
is one of those phases of existence 
which he will never voluntarily again 
investigate. Another instance of suf- 
fering was that of an Englishman 
—a quiet-visaged, silent man, past 
middle age, whose velveteen coat 
and corduroy trowsers bespoke 
him a ploughman or gamekeeper 
from some Old World country 
neighborhood. He had with him 
his little daughter, a fair-haired, 
sweet-faced little girl of about twelve, 
genteelly dressed. Neither he nor 
his child could eat the ship’s food, 
and the little girl used to sit all day 
quietly pining by her father’s side. 
They met, however, worse fortune on 
shore. Bound to some town in 
Ohio, he was apparently ignorant 
that a long journey separated it from 
their landing-place, and landed in 
Castle Garden penniless. ‘Too shy 
or too proud to beg, the man and his 
little girl starved for a day, until 
some fellow-passenger accidentally 
fSund out their condition and sup- 
plied them with food. 

No account of a sea voyage would 
be faithful without noticing the dread 
malady, the sufferings of which form 
the traveller’s introduction to the 
domain of Neptune; but it is a life 
over which we must perforce draw a 
veil. To the voyager who has a 
comfortable berth, every convenience 
that wealth can produce, attentive 
stewards, and the command of each 
luxury that his fancy or fears can 
suggest, the horrors of sea-sickness 
are sufficiently nauseous. What they 
are in the steerage of an emigrant 
ship, where your pangs are intensi- 
fied by the maladies and filth, the 
groans and curses, of some scores of 
other victims, can be better imagined 
than described; it is too disgusting. 
For the first two or three days, to 
eye, ear, and nose our steerage was 
insufferable; there was no remedy 
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but to avoid it as much as possible, 
and either abandon the meals alto- 
gether, or rush down, snatch a hasty 
portion of whatever came nearest to 
hand, and beat a hasty retreat to the 
fresh air of the deck before your ris- 
ing gorge added you to the ranks of 
the inconsolable. 

But this rough initiation had its 
practical advantage. Many of the 
younger passengers of the better 
class at the commencement of their 
voyage endeavored to keep up ap- 
pearances in spite of all difficulties, 
and to present themselves on deck 
fresh from a careful toilette and in all 
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the neatness of clean linen and well- 
arranged dress ; but, when they had 
once succumbed to the qualms of the 
malady, their vanity went overboard, 
Languid and weary, they crowded on 
deck, unwashed and uncombed, muf- 
fled in a waterproof, or huddled in 
twos and threes in a corner in the 
warm folds of a blanket or horse 
rug; and as their spirits revived they 
thought no more of struggling against 
adverse circumstances, and were con- 
tent to “peg along” (pardon, kind 
reader, the expression) until their 
feminine instincts revived at the wel- 
come sight of the wished-for land. 


NUMBER, 


A DAUGHTER OF S&S. DOMINIC. 


Ir she had been condemned to 
have her life written, and been given 
tie choice of a name under which to 
appear before the world, this would 
probably have been the one she 
would have taken. But who could 
have persuaded the humble child of 
the grand S. Dominic that such a 
fate was in store for her, or induced 
her humility to accept it? Well, it 
matters little to her now whether men 
speak of her or for her, she is alike 
beyond the reach of their hollow 
praise and their jealous criticism. 
But to us it matters much. The 
teaching of such a life as Amélie 
Lautard’s is too precious to be lost; 
it is a lesson to be sought out and 
hearkened to, for it is full of beauty, 
and light, and’ encouragement to 
those whom she has left behind. 

Amélie was born at Marseilles on 
the 12th of April, 1807. Her father 
was a medical man, eminent in his 


profession, an honorable man, and a 
sood Christian. She lost her mother 
at the age of seventeen. Early in life 
she met with an accident which injured 
her spine so seriously as to render 
her by degrees quite humpbacked ; 


the progress of the deformity was 
slow and very gradual, but even 
when it had grown to its worst it 


never looked grotesque or repulsive, 
nor did it, strange to say, take away 
from the singular dignity of her ap 
pearance or from the grace of her 
movements. In person she was tall 
and dark, not handsome, though her 
features had so much charm and ex- 
pression that most people considered 
her so. Her intelligence was of a 
very high order, and pre-eminently 
endowed with that delightful and un- 
translatable gift called esprit. From 
her earliest childhood she began to 
develop an angelic spirit of piety and 
a sensitiveness to the sufferings of 
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others that is generally the outgrowth 
of maturer years. The sufferings of 
the poor claimed her pity especially, 
put not exclusively. The range of 
her sympathies was wide enough to 
embrace every kind and degree of 
sorrow that came within her know- 
ledge This characteristic of her 
charity, as rare as it is attractive, may 
be considered as the keynote of her 
life, and explains, humanly speaking, 
the extraordinary influence she exer- 
cised over all classes indiscriminately. 

After her mother’s death Amélie 
became the chief delight and interest 
of her father, and she repaid his ten- 
derness by the most absolute devo- 
tion. Offers of marriage were not 
wanting for the accomplished and 
spirituelle young lady, but Amélie 
turned a deaf ear to them all; filial 
duty as much as filial love had 
wedded her to her father, and she de- 
clared her intention never to sepa- 
rate from him, or let any other love 
and duty come between those she had 
vowed unreservedly to him. It was 
probably at this period of her life 
that she bound herself exclusively to 
the service of God by a vow of per- 
petual virginity. 

During many years Dr. Lautard’s 
health was such as to require con- 
stant and unremitting care. Amélie 
nursed him with the tenderest affec- 
tion, never allowing her devotions or 
her work amongst the poor to inter- 
fere with her first duty to him. He 
expired in her arms, blessing her and 
declaring that she had been the 
model of filial piety, the joy and 
solace of his widowhood, Amélie 
generously made the sacrifice of this 
one great affection to God, she drank 
the chalice with a broken heart, but 
with an unmurmuring spirit, and en- 
tered bravely on the new life that 
was before her. Hers was to be the 
mission of an apostle, and she must 
go forth to it unshackled by even the 
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holiest and purest of natural ties. 
She had long been a member of the 
Third Order of S, Dominic, to 
whom from her childhood she had 
had a great devotion. To her pre- 
vious vow of virginity she now added 
a vow of poverty, which, in the midst 
of abundance, she observed rigorous- 
ly to the end of her life, Dr. Lau- 
tard, knowing her propensities, and 
suspecting rightly that, if her fortune 
were left completely in her own pow- 
er, she would despoil herself of every- 
thing and leave herself without the 
means of subsistence, tied it up in an- 
nuities which could not be alienated. 
But while binding herself henceforth 
to the practice of the most rigid aus- 
terities, Amélie did not break off from 
her accustomed intercourse with her 
friends. She continued to receive 
them as hitherto in her father’s house. 
Dr, Lautard used to say that hospi- 
tality was a virtue which it behooved 
Christians living in the world to ex- 
ercise towards each other, and he 
imbued Amélie with the same idea. 
Mindful of his precepts and example, 
she went on inviting her friends, and 
enjoyed having them with her, and 
surrounding them with attentions and 
seeing them well and _hospitably 
served; at table she endeavored to 
disguise her own abstinence under a 
semblance of eating, or wouid some- 
times apologize on the plea of her 
health, which had always been ex- 
tremely delicate, for not setting them 
a good example. 

Some rigid persons, unable to 
reconcile this frank and genial socia- 
bility with the crucifying life of pen- 
ance and prayer and unremitting 
service of the poor and the sick which 
Amélie led, ventured to remonstrate 
with her on the subject. She replied 
with unruffled humility that it was a 
pleasure to her to continue to culti- 
vate the friendships contracted for 
her and bequeathed to her by her 
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father, and tnat she felt satisfied there 
was nothing wrong in her doing so, 
and that it did neither her nor them 
any harm; on the contrary, hospi- 
tality was often a means to her of 
doing good; a worldly man or wo- 
man who would fly from her if she 
approached them with a sermon, 
accepted an invitation to dinner 
without fear or avriére-pensée, thus 
enabling her to bring them under 
desirable influences in a way that 
awoke no suspicion and roused no 
antagonism, and often led to the 
most salutary results; a friendly din- 
ner was, moreover, not unfrequently 
an opportunity of bringing people 
together and reconciling those who 
were at variance; in fact, Amélie 
pleaded so convincingly the cause of 
Christian hospitality as it was prac- 
tised in the Rue Grignan, that the 
critics withdrew thoroughly con- 
verted and rather ashamed of their 
censoriousness, This thirst for doing 
good was, moreover, so unobtrusive 
and so free from anything like an 
assumption of superiority, that it was 
impossible to resent it; the tact and 
simplicity that accompanied all her 
efforts to benefit others prevented 
their ever being looked upon as in- 
discreet or meddling. She had a 
way of rousing your sympathies in a 
charitable scheme, or your indigna- 
tion against some act of injustice or 
cruelty, and drawing you into assist- 


ing in the one or redressing the 
other without your suspecting that 


she had laid a trap for you; never 
preaching, never dictating, she had 
that rare grace, whose absence so 
often foils the most praiseworthy in- 
tentions, of doing good without being 
disagreeable. Her conversation was 


so sympathetic, and, owing to her 
mind being so abundantly stored by 
reading under her father’s direction, 
could be, when the opportunity oc- 
curred, so brilliant, that the most dis- 
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tinguished men delighted in it, and 
flocked to the Rue Grignan, count- 
ing it a privilege to be invited to its 
unpretending hospitalities. Amongst 
the many illustrious men who ad. 
mired Amélie’s esf77¢ and virtues and 
who courted her co-operation in their 
apostolic labors, one of the most 
prominent was the Pére Lacordaire, 
The history of their first work in 
common deserves special record, not 
only because of its being associated 
with “the cowled orator of France,” 
but because it is peculiarly identified 
with the history of Provence, that 
land so dear to us all as the birth- 
place and cradle of the devotion to 
S. Joseph. “Beautiful Provence! 
It rose up in the west from your de- 
lightful land like the cloud of deli- 
cate almond blossoms that seems to 
float and shine between heaven and 
earth over your fields in spring. It 
rose from a confraternity in the white 
city of Avignon, and was cradled by 
the swift Rhone, that river of martyr- 
memories, that runs by Lyons, 
Orange, Vienne, and Arles, and 
flows into the same sea that laves 
the shores of Palestine. The land 
which the contemplative Magdalen 
had consecrated by her hermit life, and 
where the songs of Martha’s school 
of virgins had been heard praising 
God, and where Lazarus had worn a 
mitre instead of a grave-cloth, it was 
there that he who was so marvel- 
lously Mary and Martha combined 
first received the glory of his devo- 
tion.” We all know the passage by 
heart, but we quote it not so much for 
its sweetness as because it so appro- 
priately introduces the story of the 
work in question, viz., the restoration 
of the pilgrimage of Ste. Baume, a pil- 
grimage once so celebrated through- 
out Christendom, but of late years 
fallen into neglect and almost total ob- 
livion. Tradition tells us the story of 
its origin, its growth, its glories, and 
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its decay. Its origin dates from a 
little bark that eighteen centuries ago 
came floating down the sunny wa- 
ters of the Nile and rode into the 
blue Mediterranean, freighted with a 
legacy from Palestine to France, 
bearing in its frail embrace none 
other than the family who had their 
dwelling on the shores of the Lake of 
Galilee, and whose names have come 
down to us with the halo of that 
simple and unrivalled title, “ Friends 
of Jesus of Nazareth,” Villagers and 
the simple folk of the place wel- 
comed the exiles more kindly, let us 
hope, than Bethlehem had welcomed 
the Virgin Mother and reputed father 
of their Friend some five-and-thirty 
years before; at any rate, Lazarus 
and his sisters remained in Provence. 
The people gathered round the dead 
man whom Jesus had wept over and 
raised to life, and hearkened to his 
teaching; he planted the cross upon 
their soil, and sowed the seeds of the 
Gospel in their hearts, and in return 
they thanked him as the Jews had 
thanked his Master, by putting him 
to death. Lazarus opened the first 
page of the martyrology of France. 
Martha on her side withdrew to 
Avignon, where, on the ruins of a 
pagan temple situated on the Rocher 
des Doms, she built a Christian church, 
and dwelt there in the midst of a 
school of virgins, teaching the Gos- 
pel. She died at an advanced age, 
venerated as a saint, and renowned 
as much for her sublime gift of elo- 
quence and her bountiful hospitality 
as for the austere sanctity of her life. 
We are not told how far, if at all, 
Magdalen shared the apostleship 
of her brother in Marseilles; the 
only trace of her that remains 
in that city is an altar in the 
vaults of the Abbey of S. Victor. 
These vaults are like catacombs, 
and the most ancient monument of 
Christian faith that Marseilles possess- 
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es. The legend says that Magdalen, 
immediately on landing on the shores 
of Provence, took up her abode upon 
the rocky heights of Ste. Baume and 
lived there for thirty years, her life 
divided between agony and ecstasy, 
between tears that had never ceased 
to flow since that day when at Si- 
mon’s house she broke the alabaster 
vase over the feet of Jesus, and 
heard from his lips those words that 
have been the strength and the hope 
of sinners ever since: much had been 
forgiven her because she had loved 
much, and kept long vigils that were 
but a continuation of her faithful watch 
under the cross and at the door of the 
sepulchre. It seems strange, when 
we think of it, that she should have 
left the country where Jesus had 
lived and died, the home at Magdala 
that he had hallowed so often by his 
presence, and whose friendly hospi- 
tality had often been a rest and a 
comfort to him in his weary journeys 
round Jerusalem; that she should, 
above all, have torn herself from the 
companionship, or at least the neigh- 
borhood, of his Mother and the disci- 
ple whom he loved; for surely the 
one remaining solace of her purified 
passionate heart must have been to 
speak of her brother’s Friend and her 
own dear Saviour with those who 
had known and loved him best, to 
revisit the places he had frequented, 
the site of his miracles and his suffer- 
ings, and that hill of solemn and stu- 
pendous memories where she and 
they had stood together in a com- 
mon agony of woe, hushing their 
breaths to catch the last throb of his 
sacred heart. But perhaps this vol- 
untary exile from those beloved asso- 
ciations was the last sacrifice, the 
crowning act of renunciation, that 
Jesus asked of her before he bade 
her farewell? Perhaps he expressed 
a wish that she and Lazarus should 
be in a humble way to the West 
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what Mary and S. John were to be 
to the East, and that they should 
forsake the land and the friends of 
their youth and go forth bearing the 
good news of his Gospel to France ? 
He had raised her once to the rank 
of an apostle that morning after the 
resurrection, when he gave her a 
message to the disciples and bade her 
go and tell them and Peter that he 
was risen, and before ascending to 
his Father he may have told her once 
more to go and be the harbinger of 
his resurrection to disciples who 
knew him not and were yet dwelling 
in darkness. We shall one day 
know, please God, what her motive 
was, but meantime we may reverent- 
ly conjecture that there was some 
such understanding between Our 
Lord and Magdalen which induced 


her to leave the country that was so * 


full of the fragrance of his divine hu- 
manity, and where his Immaculate 
Mother still lingered in childless de- 
solation, Magdalen came to Pro- 
vence, and withdrew to a wild and 
barren spot, upon a mountain called, 
in memory no doubt of her first inter- 
view with Jesus, Ste. Baume; it rises 
above a valley that runs towards the 
Alps from the busy city of Marseilles. 
Flere she dwelt in solitude, commun- 
ing only with her Saviour, and shut 
away from cruel men who had cruci- 
fied him. Many and beautiful are 
tie legends grouped by the simple 
piety of the inhabitants around the 
lonely watcher of Ste. Baume; they 
tell you still in reverent and awe- 
stricken tones how seven times a day 
the saint was rapt into ecstasy, and 
carried from her cave in the moun- 
tain side to the summit of the moun- 
tain, and held there suspended be- 
tween heaven and earth by angels, 
but seeing more of heaven than of 
earth, and hearing the music of the 
angelic choirs. The peasants show 
you, even in these unmystical days of 
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ours, the precise spot of an abrupt 
sally of the mountain where the an- 
gels used to come every day at their 
appointed hours to commune with 
the penitent and lift her off the earth, 
For thirty years she lived here in 
penance and, expectation, then the 
term of her exile closed, the day 
came when she was to be set free 
from the bondage of the flesh, and 
admitted once and for ever into the 
presence of her risen Lord. Perhaps 
Jesus himself whispered the glad tid- 
ings to her in prayer; or perhaps it 
was only the angels who were 
charged with the message ; but any- 
how, tradition tells us—and who 
dreams of doubting it ?—that Mag- 
dalen knew by divine inspiration 
when the hour of her death was at 
hand, and that she was filled with a 
great longing to receive the body 
and blood of her Redeemer before 
entering his presence as her Judge. 
S. Maximin, who had been the com- 
panion of Lazarus and shared his la- 
bors and his pilgrimage, dwelt in the 
narrow plain which forms the base 
of the three adjoining mountains, Ste. 
Baume, St. Aurelian, and Ste. Victoire 
—Ste. Victoire under whose shadow 
Marius fought and defeated the Teu- 
tons and the Cimbrians, The dying 
penitent was unable to traverse her- 
self the distance that separated her 
own wild solitude from the hermitage 
of S. Maximin, so the kindly angels 
came and performed a last office of 
love for the friend of their King, and 
bore her across the hills and the 
floods and the valleys to the oratory 
of the saint: he too had been warned, 
and was ready waiting for her. He 
heard her confession, pronounced 
again the words of pardon that had 
been spoken first to her contrite-soul 
by Jesus himself, and gave her the holy 
communion. ‘Then she died, and S. 
Maximin laid her in an alabaster 
tomb that stood ready prepared for 
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her in his oratory. The piety of the 
faithful surrounded the tomb with 
enthusiastic reverence and devotion ; 
pilgrims flocked from all parts of the 
world to venerate the remains of the 
queen of penitents, and to visit the 
grotto where she had lived and the 
oratory where she died. Cassian, the 
monk, who was himself a native of 
Marseilles, after graduating in the 
school of the Egyptian anchorites, re- 
turned to his native city, and raised the 
Abbey of S. Victor over the crypt where 
Lazarus slept. Ste. Baume and St. 
Maximin soon drew him with irresis- 
tible attraction; he founded two 
noble monasteries there, and he and 
his monks kept vigilant guard for a 
thousand years, from the [Vth to the 
XIIIth century, over the ground 
where Magdalen had wept, and over 
the tomb where she rested. At the 
beginning of the VIIIth century, the 
Saracens invaded the fair land of 
Provence, and for nearly three hun- 
dred years it was a prey to their devas- 
tating fury. During this long period 
of invasion, the Cassianites, terrified 
lest the precious remains of Magda- 
len should be discovered by the 
enemy and desecrated, thought best 
toremove them from the place where 
they were known to be to one of 
greater secrecy and safety. They 
took the body, therefore, out of its 
famous alabaster tomb and laid it in 
the tomb of S, Sidonius, having previ- 
ously translated elsewhere the relics 
of the holy bishop. With a view to 
future verification, the monks placed 
on the coffin an inscription testifying 
to the two translations, and narrating 
the manner of their accomplishment 
and the circumstances which led 
to it. The entrance to the crypt 
itself was then walled up. with plaster, 
and overlaid further with a quantity 
of rubbish. But six centuries were 
to roll over the arid heights of St. 
Maximin before the entrance was to 
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be broken open and the written testi- 
mony of the Cassianites invoked. 
When the wars of the Saracens were 
over, and men began to breathe in 
peace, and turn their thoughts once 
more to the worship of God and the 
veneration of his saints, the fact of 
the translation of the body of Mag- 
dalen from its original resting-place 
to the sarcophagus of S. Sidonius had 
faded from their recollection; it was 
only repeated in a vague sort of way 
that the illustrious penitent had been 
removed to a place of safety, which 
was supposed to be at a distance ; 
some local coincidences pointed to 
the Abbey of Vezelay as the spot 
which had been privileged to receive 
and shelter her. By degrees this 
belief took root in the public mind, 
and the stream of pilgrims began to 
flow once more and with renewed 
enthusiasm towards the venerable old 
Abbey of Burgundy; crusaders met 
there to invoke before starting for 
the defence of the Holy Sepulchre the 
protection of her whom the evangel- 
ists had handed down to us as the 
heroine of the Sepulchre ; kings and 
prelates, warriors and poets, sinners 
and saints, flocked to the supposed 
tomb of Magdalen, “till,” in the 
words of a chronicler of the time, “ it 
seemed as if all France were running 
to Vezelay.” God is slow to tell his 
secrets. It was not until the close of 
the XIIIth century that the illusion, 
which had evoked so much piety and 
so many manifestations of faith from 
Christendom, was dispelled, and the 
truth revealed. This is how it hap- 
pened, We will translate from the 
Pére Lacordaire, whose Sainte 
Marie Madeleine has supplied us 
almost exclusively with the foregoing 
details : 

“S, Louis had a nephew born of 
his brother, Charles of Anjou, King 
of Sicily, and Count of Provence. 
This nephew, who was likewise call- 
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ed Charles, and who on the death of 
his father became king of Sicily and 
the county of Provence, under the 
title of Charles II., had for S. Mag- 
dalen a tenderness which he inherit- 
ed from his race, and which, though 
common to all the chivalry of France, 
attained in him the highest degree of 
ardor and sincerity. While he was 
still Prince of Salerno, God inspired 
him with a great desire to solve the 
mystery which for six centuries had 
hung over the grave of her whom he 
loved for the sake of Jesus Christ. 
He set out therefore to St. Maximin 
without any display, and accompani- 
ed only by a few gentlemen of his 
suite, and having interrogated the 
monks and the elders of the place, 
he caused the trenches of the old 
basilica of Cassian to be opened. 
On the gth of December, 1279, after 
many efforts which up to that time 
had been fruitless, he stript himself 
of his chlamyde, took a pickaxe, and 
began to dig vigorously into the 
ground with the rest of the workmen. 
Presently they struck upon a tomb- 
stone. It was that of S. Sidonius, to 
the right of the crypt. The prince 
ordered the slab to be raised, and it 
was no sooner done than the perfume 
which exhaled from it announced 
to the beholders that the grace of 
God was nigh. He bent down for a 
moment, then caused the sepulchre 
to be closed, sealed it with his seal, 
and at once convoked the bishops of 
Provence to assist at the public re- 
cognition of the relics. Nine days 
later, on the 18th of December, in 
the presence of the archbishops of 
Arles and of Aix, and of many other 
prelates and gentlemen, the prince 
broke the seals which he had prefixed 
to the sarcophagus. The sarcopha- 
gus was opened, and the hand of the 
prince, in removing the dust which 
covered the bones, encountered some- 
thing which, as soon as he touched 
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it, broke with age im his fingers. It 
was a piece of cork from which fella 
leaf of parchment covered with writ- 
ing that was still legible. It bore 
what follows: ‘L’an de la Nativite 
du Seigneur 710, le sixiéme jour du 
mois de Décembre, sous le régne 
d’ Eudes, trés pieux Roi des frangais, 
au temps des ravages de la perfide 
nation des Sarrasins, le corps de la 
trés chére et venerable Marie Made- 
leine a été trés secrétement, et pen- 
dant la nuit transféré de son sépul- 
chre d’albatre dans celui-ci, qui est de 
marbre et d’ou l’on a retiré le corps 
de Sidoine, afin qu'il y soit plus 
caché et 4 l’abri de la dite perfide 
nation.’ * A deed setting forth this 
inscription and the manner of its dis- 
covery was drawn up by the prince, 
the archbishops, and bishops present, 
and Charles in great joy, after plac- 
ing his seals again upon the tomb, 
summoned for the fifth of May of the 
following year an assembly of pre- 
lates, counts, barons, knights, and 
magistrates of Provence and the 
neighboring counties to assist at the 
solemn translation of the relics which 
he had been instrumental in raising 
from the obscurity of a long series of 
ages.” 

The news of the event was hailed 
with a shout of joy by all Christen- 
dom; kings and prelates vied with 
each other in doing honor to the new- 
found treasure; gold and precious 
stones poured in in quantities to adorn 
the shrine which was destined to re- 
place the alabaster tomb of S. Max- 
imin. “ When the appointed day ar- 


* “ Tn the year of the Nativity of our Lord 710, 
the sixth day of the month of December, under 
the reign of Eudes, most pious King of the 
French, during the ravages of the perfidious Sar- 
acen nation, the body of the most dear and ven- 
erable Marie Madeleine was secretly and by 
night transferred ftom itsalabaster sepulchre into 
the present one, which is of marble, and whence 
the body of Sidonius has been withdrawn, in or- 
der that the other may be better concealed and 
be beyond the reach of the above-named perfid- 
ious nation.” 
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rived,” continues the Pére Lacor- 
daire, “ the Prince of Salerno, in the 
presence of a vast and illustrious as- 
sembly, opened for the third time the 
monument which he had sealed, and 
of which the seals were certified to 
be intact. The skull of the saint was 
whole except for the lower jaw-bone, 
which was wanting;* the tongue 
subsisted, dried up, but adhering to 
the palate ; the limbs presented only 
bones stripped of the flesh; but a 
sweet perfume exhaled from the re- 
mains that were now restored to light 
and to the piety of souls. . . 
The fact had already been made 
known of a sign altogether divine 
having been seen upon the forehead 
of Magdalen. This was a particle of 
soft, transparent flesh on the left tem- 
ple, to the right, consequently, of the 
spectator; all those who beheld it, 
inspired at the same moment by a 
unanimous act of faith, cried out that 
it was there, on that very spot, that 
Jesus must have touched Magdalen 
when he said to her after the resurrec- 
tion, Voli me tangere! ‘There was 
no proof of the fact, but what else 
could they think who beheld on that 
brow so palpable a trace of life which 
had triumphantly resisted thirteen 
centuries of the grave ? Chance has 
no meaning for the Christian; and 
when he beholds Nature superseded 
in her laws, he ascends instinctively 
to the Supreme Cause—the Cause 
that never acts without a motive, and 
whose motives reveal themselves to 
hearts that do not reject the light. 
; Five centuries after this first 
translation, the oli me tangere, as that 
instinct of faith had _ irrevocably 
named it, subsisted still in the same 
place and with the same characters ; 
* Seven years later, when the head was taken 
to Rome by Charles, Boniface VIII. sent to S. 
John of Lateran for a relic which had long been 
venerated there asthe maxillar bone of Magda- 
len ; on adjusting it to the broken part, it fitted in 


so exactiy as to leave no doubt as to where it had 
criginally been taken from. 
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the fact was authenticated by a de- 
putation of the Cour des Comptes of 
Aix. It was not until the year 1780, 
on the eve of an epoch that was to 
spare no memory and no relic, that 
the miraculous particle detached it- 
self from the skull ; and even then the 
medical men who were called in by 
the highest authority in the county 
certified that the wo/i me fangere had 
adhered to the forehead by the force 
of a vital principle which had sur- 
vived there.” 

The piety of Charles of Anjou 
raised a stately temple to the peni- 
tent of Bethany on the site of the 
oratory of S. Maximin. Boniface 
VIII., who had beheld with his own 
eyes the miraculous presence of the 
noli me tangere, endowed the basilica 
munificently, and authorized the king 
to transfer the custody of the relics 
from the Order of Cassianites, who 
had formerly held it, to that of the 
Sons of S. Dominic, since become 
renowned through the world under 
the name of Fréres précheurs. A great 
number of popes visited the shrine, 
and every king of France held it a 
duty and a privilege to come to S. 
Maximin and Ste. Baume, and invoke 
the aid and protection of the saint ; 
up to Louis XIV., hardly a sovereign 
neglected this public tribute of re- 
spect and devotion to her; but with 
the Grand Monarque the procession 
of royal pilgrims came to an end. The 
red tide of revolution arose, and 
waged war against men’s faith, and 
destroyed its most touching manifes- 
tations and its noblest monuments. 
It broke, however, harmless, at the 
foot of S. Maximin. Nota stone of 
the grand old pile was touched, not 
an altar profaned, not even a picture 
stolen from the mouldy and unguard- 
ed walls ; the most precious part of 
its treasure, the relics of Magdalen, 
which had been carefully concealed, 
were found intact, and duly authen- 
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ticated as before. Ste. Baume was less 
fortunate ; the storm that respected the 
tomb showed no mercy to the grotto 
which had witnessed Magdalen’s 
ecstatic communings with her Lord; 
the hospital, the convent, and the 
church adjoining it were completely 
destroyed; nothing remained but a 
barren rock and a portion of the 
neighboring forest. In 1822, a par- 
tial restoration was effected ; the vast 
and massive monastery was replaced 
by a temporary building of the 
lightest and cheapest materials, little 
better than a lath and plaster shed, 
to keep the monks under cover; the 
grotto itself, once so sumptuously 
adorned by the piety of pilgrims, was 
left in a state of nakedness and 
neglect, its costly lamps once abun- 
dantly fed with aromatic oils were 
gone, their lights extinguished, like 
the faith that had kindled them. 
The church was rebuilt in the same 
superficial style as the convent, and 
solemnly reconsecrated in the pres- 
ence of forty thousand souls assem- 
bled in the forest and down in the 
plain. But the material temple, 
great or small, is more easily rebuilt 
than the spiritual one; the temple of 
stone was raised up again, but where 
was the temple of the spirit which 
had animated it? Where was the 
architect who would rebuild this, 
who would collect the scattered frag- 
ments, and breathe upon the dead 
bones, and make them live, and bind 
them as of yore into a body of de- 
yout and simple-hearted worship- 
pers? Many, remembering the by- 
gone glories of Ste. Baume, wished 
that a prophet would arise and work 
this wonder in Provence. Perhaps 
the wish took the form of a prayer in 
some loving hearts, and so brought 
about its accomplishment. The 
valiant-hearted son of S. Dominic, 
the Pere Lacordaire, was to be the 
prophet of their desires, He rose 
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up and upbraided the people of Pro- 
vence for their ingratitude to the mem- 
ory of their illustrious patroness, and 
for their decayed faith, and exhorted 
them to stir up the dead embers of a 
devotion that had formerly been the 
edification and joy of Christendom 
to repair and beautify the deserted 
grotto of Mary Magdalen, and re- 
kindle its lamps, and restore the pil- 
grimage of Ste. Baume in its ancient 
fervor. The work was one that 
appealed strongly to the sympa- 
thies of the Marseillese ; but this was 
not enough to ensure its success, 
In order to make the sympathy effec- 
tual, the Pére Lacordaire needed a 
helpmate who would go about 
amongst the people and put their 
good-will into a practical form for 
him—some one who would second 
his exertions by docile and zealous 
and intelligent co-operation. He 
looked around him, and his choice 
fell upon Amélie. He knew her, 
and thought she was of all others 
the person best suited to his purpose. 
It.was no easy or pleasant task the 
setting on foot of a movement such 
as this; the preliminaries were sure 
to be full of difficulties, often of the 
sort that make self-love wince and 
smart; there was plenty of ridicule 
in store, a goodly harvest of sneers 
and snubs to be garnered at the out- 
set, rude opposition to be endured 
from those who had’ no faith at all, 
and chilling indifference from those 
who looked upon anything like a re- 
turn to the forms and symbols of the 
middle ages as poetic enthusiasm not 
practicable in the XIXth century. 
It was just the kind of work to put 
the daughter of S. Dominic to. 
She did not disappoint the Pére 
Lacordaire, but responded as 
promptly to the call as his own fiery 
spirit could have wished. It was 
in Amélie’s house that the eloquent 
Dominican inaugurated the ewvre 
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of S. Baume, and told the story of 
the great penitent’s life and death. 
From the salon in the Rue Grignan 
the burning words of the orator went 
forth to all Provence and stirred 
many hearts. A committee was soon 
formed for raising the necessary funds 
towards the restoration of the grotto 
as a preliminary to the reopening of 
the pilgrimage. The Pere Lacor- 
daire, as if the more prominently to 
record the services Amélie had ren- 
dered in the work so far, and to 
associate her name with its progress, 
desired that the meetings should be 
held at her house; and so they were, 
and continued to be regularly until 
she left Marseilles for Rome. She 
lived to see their joint labors crowned 
with success; the grotto assumed 
gradually something of its ancient 
beauty; an inn was built on the 
plain at the foot of the mountain for 
the accommodation of travellers who 
came from a distance, pilgrims were 
once more seen toiling in great num- 
bers up the steep paths of the forest 
leading to the grotto, and filling the 
glade with the sound of canticles, and 
the feast of S. Magdalen, the 22d 
of July, was again celebrated with 
something of the pomp and fervor 
of olden times. 

But events of this stirring and, so 
to speak, romantic interest were rare 
in Amélie’s life. Her path lay rather 
along the valleys than upon the 
heights above. ‘The doors of the 
Rue Grignan were often open indeed 
to the wise and learned, and occa- 
sionally to the great ones of the 
earth; but the visits of these were 
few and far between compared to 
those of the poor and humble, who 
besieged it at all hours of the day 
and night. The poor looked upon 
it as a centre of their own, where they 
had a right to come at all times and 
seasons and make themselves at 
home. They did this at last so com- 


pletely that Amélie was sometimes 
obliged to slip out by a back door 
in order to escape from their precious 
but pitiless importunity. But no 
importuning, however persistent or 
unseasonable, could ruffle her unalter- 
able sweetness, or surprise her into a 
sharp answer or an abrupt ungra- 
ciousness of manner. Hers was the 
charity that is not easily provoked : 
it made her stern to self, but 
long-suffering towards others, slow 
to see evil, softly forbearing to the 
weaknesses of all. ; 

This home work was only an epi- 
sode in her everyday labors. There 
was not a mission, or a hospital, or a 
refuge, or a good work of any sort in 
the town, that she had not to do with 
in one way or another. Just as we 
often hear it said of a woman of the 
world, “She is of every fé/e,” so it 
used to be said in Marseilles of Amé- 
lie, “ She is of every charity.” One of 
the most venerable fathers of the So- 
ciety of Jesus declared that it was 
chiefly to her zeal and intelligent ex- 
ertions that the Jesuits owed the es- 
tablishment of their mission at Mar- 
seilles. The Pére de Magdalon look- 
ed upon her as his right hand; he 
enlisted her co-operation in all his 
undertakings, and he used to say that 
it was to her he owed in a great 
measure the success of the Maison de 
Retraite of S. Barthélémy, the last 
work of his apostolate, and which he 
lived to see blessed with such abun- 
dant fruits. The Filles de la Charité 
were long the special objects of her 
liberality and devoted exertions ; then 
came the Sisters of Hope, whose ser- 
vices to the sick are so praiseworthy, 
and whose presence amongst them 
was hailed so gratefully by the Mar- 
seillese. When the /etites Seurs des 
Pauvres were in any difficulty, they 
looked to Amélie to help them out 
of it, and they speak with effusion 
still of the many proofs of generosity 
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they received from her, and of her 
unfailing readiness to assist them 
whenever they appealed to her. She 
seemed to hire herself out as a beast 
of burden to do the work and the 
bidding of every one who wanted her. 
When there was a question of estab- 
lishing the Fréres Précheurs at Mar- 
seilles, she multiplied herself tenfold. 
No obstacles could deter her in the 
service of the sons of her beloved S. 
Dominic ; she found a house for them, 
and paid all the expenses of their in- 
stallation, But whatever the work 
was that came under her hand, she 
did it, and as promptly and earnestly 
as if it were the one of all others she 
most delighted in ; there was no ex- 
clusiveness, no narrowing of her sym- 
pathies to an id¢ée fixe either in piety 
or in charity; those who had the 
privilege of being her fellow-laborers 
for many years declare they never 
once knew her charity to flag or fail 
to answer a fresh demand upon it; 
the supply was inexhaustible, and 
seemed to increase in proportion as it 
spent itself. Her health was wretch- 
ed and kept her in almost constant 
physical pain; yet her activity was 
extraordinary, and, considering the 
chronic sufferings she had to contend 
with for the greater part of her life, 
the amount of work she contrived to 
get through may be regarded as little 
short of miraculous. She rose habit- 
ually at five, spent several hours in 
prayer, and assisted at the Holy Sac- 
rifice before beginning the active du- 
ties of the day. These lay wherever 
there were sick to be tended, and sor- 
rowing ones to be comforted, and sin- 
ners to be converted. She was a 
member of the Congregation of S. 
Elizabeth for visiting the hospitals, and 
gave a good deal of time to this work, 
for which she had a particular devo- 
tion. Her gentleness and singularly 
attractive manner fitted her especial- 
ly for dealing with aching bodies and 
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sorrowing hearts,.and it was not a 
very rare thing to see Amélie succeed 
in melting the heart of some obdurate 
sinner with whom the entreaties and 
repeated efforts of the chaplain and the 
nuns had failed. The same sympa- 
thetic responsiveness that she threw 
into so many different good works 
marked her intercourse with individ- 
uals ; those whom she was tending or 
consoling or advising always felt that 
for the time being they were the 
chief object of interest to her in life, 
and that she was giving her whole 
heart to them. She made this im- 
pression perhaps more especially on 
the poor, to whom the sympathy of 
those above them has such a charm 
and such a gift of consolation. An 
amusing instance of it occurred 
once in the case of an old woman 
whom Amélie had been nursing for 
some time ; she put so much good- 
will into all she did, and performed 
the offices of a sick-nurse so affec- 
tionately, that the poor old soul be- 
lieved she had inspired her with some 
unaccountable personal attachment; 
she returned it enthusiastically, and 
was never tired testifying her grati- 
tude and love. One day, however, 
Amélie arrived in the poor little gar- 
ret—tidy and clean, thanks to her— 
but, instead of being welcomed with 
the usual smiles and embraces, the 
old woman set her face like a flint, 
and preserved a sullen silence. For 
some time she obstinately refused to 


say what was amiss with her, but 
finally, shamed by the coaxing and 


evident distress of her nurse, she con- 
fessed that the day before she had 
had a bitter disappointment. “I 
thought,” she said, “that you loved 
me, but I find I was under a delu- 
sion; you don’t care a straw for me; 
they tell me you do for every sick 
body in the town just what you have 
been doing for me.” It was with 
great difficulty that Amélie was able 
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to console her and obtain her for- 
giveness for being so universal in her 
charity. 

But though her creed dealt in no ex- 
clusions, there were two classes of her 
fellow-creatures who above the rest 
had a decided attraction for Amélie: 
these were prisoners and soldiers. She 
yearned towards the former with the 
true spirit of him who loved the pub- 
licans and sinners, who gave the first- 
fruits of his death to one of them on 
Calvary, and who prayed for them 
all with his last. breath, saying: 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do!” The wonders 
that Amélie worked in the gloomy 
cells of the Fort St. Nicholas, the 
sudden and admirable returns to God 
that she obtained from the condemn- 
ed, are not to be counted; not by 
men, at least. Day after day she 
was to be found in the midst of them, 
teaching old men their catechism, 
comforting and exhorting all, prepar- 
ing them for death, washing and 
dressing their sores, combing their 
hair, performing eheerfully and affec- 
tionately the most disgusting offices. 
Her labors in behalf of the troops are 
perhaps the most remarkable part of 
her life. She had for many years 
been very zealous in her endeavors to 
promote religious instruction amongst 
the soldiers, but her mission in this 
direction dates chiefly from the 
Crimean war. During this brilliant 
campaign, which brought so much 
glory and cost so much blood to the 
Allied armies, the thought of the suf- 
ferings of the soldiers in the trenches 
and on the battle-fields filled Amélie’s 
heart to the momentary exclusion of 
all other interests and preoccupations, 
Her whole time was spent working 
for them, and begging and praying 
forthem. She inspired all who came 
near her with something of her own 
ardor and tenderness in the cause. 
She set up societies among her friends 


for making clothes and lint for the 
sufferers, and for collecting money 
to procure all that could comfort and 
alleviate them. Her efforts were 
crowned with abundant success. 
Now, as on many other occasions, 
money flowed in to her from all sides, 
sometimes from strangers at a dis- 
tance, for the fame of her charity had 
spread much further than the humble 
daughter of S. Dominic herself sus- 
pected, and many benevolent people 
who wished to give, and knew not 
how to apply their offerings, sent 
them to her, satisfied that they would 
be well and wisely employed. The 
way in which large sums of money 
sometimes dropped into her lap, as it 
were from the sky, at some opportune 
moment when she was in dire want 
of it for some case of distress, led 
many of her humble /rotégés to be- 
lieve that it came to her miraculously. 
But, while mindful of their bodies, 
Amélie’s first solicitude was for the 
souls of the brave fellows who were 
going out to face death in the service 
of their country; while working so 
hard to procure all that could heal 
and solace their temporal sufferings, 
she was laboring still more assiduvus- 
ly in behaif of their spiritual interests. 
Nor did her efforts confine them- 
selves exclusively to the soldiers, they 
extended to the officers as well, and 
much more difficult she often found 
them to manage than the rough-and- 
ready men under their command. 
Many a droll story is still told at 
Marseilles of the tricks by which they 
sometimes evaded her attempts to 
catch them in her zealous toils and 
make them remember that they had 
another enemy to fight and to con- 
quer besides the soldiers of Holy 
Russia. Once two young officers 
of good family and fortune, whose 
lives were not the most edifying to 
the community, were pointed out to 
Amélie by one of their brother 
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officers, a fervent Catholic, as fitting 
subjects for her zeal. He undertook 
to bring them to the Rue Grignan 
under the pretence of introducing 
them to an old and charming friend 
of his, if Amélie would promise to 
try and convert them. She promised 
of course to “ry, and the two scape- 
graces made their appearance, never 
suspecting that a trap had been laid 
for them. The conversation dwelt 
upon the great topic of the day, the 
war, Amélie carefully avoiding the 
most distant allusion to the spiritual 
condition of her visitors. The young 
men were charmed with her affability 
and esprit, and, when she asked them 
to return with their friend in a few 
days and dine with her, they accept- 
ed her invitation with delight. Dur- 
ing dinner their hostess alluded to 
the numerous pilgrimages that were 
being performed every day to Notre 
Dame de Garde; few of the soldiers 
or sailors started for the Crimea from 
Marseilles without climbing up the 
hill to salute Our Lady and ask hei 
blessing on their arms, The young 
men confessed that they had never 
made the pilgrimage and evince 
little admiration for their more de- 
vout comrades; Amélie seemed sur- 
prised, but not at all scandalized, at 
the frank admission, and proposed 
‘hat they should both make the pil- 
grimage next morning and hear Mass 
there with her at eight o’clock. They 
assented with ready courtesy, inward- 
ly treating the expedition as a harm- 
less joke, and took leave of their 
hostess, very much delighted with her, 
and not much terrified by the salutary 
projects that might be lurking in her 
breast with regard to the morrow. 
They were at the bottom of the hill 
punctually at half-past seven, and 
toiled up to the church, where they 


expected to see Amélie already 
on the lookout for them. But 


they looked round the church and 
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saw no sight of her. Taking for 
granted that she was not there, 
and that something had interfered to 
prevent her keeping the appointment, 
they took themselves off with the 
comfortable feeling of having done 
their duty, and behaved like gentle- 
men, and come safe out of it. ‘The 
morning was raw and cold, and they 
were both tired after the long pull up- 
hill, so on their way down they turned 
into a little dairy where hungry pil- 
grims were comforting themselves 
with cups of coffee. There was a 
good fire in the place, and they sat 
down to enjoy it, and dawdled a good 
while ever their hot coffee, wonder- 
ing what kind trick of Fortune had 
prevented the enemy from appearing 
in the field; when lo! looking up 
suddenly, they beheld the truant 
peering in at them through the win- 
dow. The pair started as if they 
had seen a ghost. But Amélie knew 
human nature too well to press her 
advantage at such a moment; she 
smiled, shook her finger threatening- 
ly, and went her way down the hill, 
leaving the two young men less tri- 
umphant than she had found them, 
and very anxious to clear themselves 
of having broken their word toa 
lady, and eager to redeem it a second 
time if Amélie desired. She did de- 
sire it, and it was not long before 
one of the two blessed her for hav- 
ing done so. He was ordered off 
with his regiment soon after, and be- 
fore setting sail ascended once more 
to the shrine of Notre Dame de 
Garde in a different spirit and with a 
very different purpose. 

Her intercourse with the. troops 
during this period gave Amélie an 
insight into the deplorable ignorance 
in matters of faith that existed in the 
majority of them, and the absence 
of all religious instruction in the 
army; it filled her with surprise and 
grief, and she determined to set to 
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work and bring about a change in 
both. 

Reforms are proverbially difficult, 
and in any branch of the public ser- 
vice pre-eminently so. But difficul- 
ties only stimulate strong hearts to 
more strenuous efforts. Amélie was, 
owing to her high intelligence, her 
well-known virtue, and her wide- 
spread relations, better calculated 
than most people perhaps to succeed 
in the undertaking; besides, what- 
ever the obstacles were, she never 
reckoned with human means when 
God’s work was to be done; she 
called him to the rescue, and left the 
issue in his hands. It would be im- 
possible to recount all she did and 
suffered in this most arduous under- 
taking, the journeys she took, the 
petitions she drew up, the letters she 
wrote, the disappointments and an- 
tagonism that attended it in the be- 
ginning, and the physical and moral 
fatigue that it involved all through, 
The frequent and successive journeys 
of eighteen hours to Paris and the 
same back would have been a seri- 
ous trial of strength to a strong per- 
son; but to Amélie, whose health 
was extremely delicate, and who 
hardly ever knew the sensation of 
being without pain, most frequently 
acute and intense pain, the wear and 
tear of those journeys in the sultry 
heat of summer and the bitter cold 
of winter alike must have been terri- 
ble. Butshe made small account of 
her body, she drove it on like a beast 
of burden, goading it with the ardor 
of her spirit, and never gave in to its 
lamentations until it positively refused 
to go on. Her own shortcomings 
were, however, the lightest portion of 
her difficulties. She had obstacles to 
overcome on every side, especially in 
quarters where it was most essential 
for her to find approval and assist- 
ance. Silvio Pellico said it was easier 
to traverse a battle-field than the 
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antechamber of a king, and the same 
may be said most likely of the ante- 
chamber of a mjnister. At least 
Amélie found it so. Many a. brave 
spirit might well have given up in 
despair before the eontemptuous 
rudeness and petty opposition of 
small functionaries, and the inaccessi- 
ble coldness of great ones, and the 
disheartening predictions of well- 
wishers who had gone through simi- 
lar experiences, and knew what it 
was to want anything, even in the 
natural course of things, done at the 
War Office; but Amélie’s courage 
never flagged for a moment. By 
degrees her perseverance began to 
meet with some signs of success, 
It was known that one military man 
in high repute supported her views, 
and was doing his best to enable her 
to carry them out; this convert- 
ed others. Several who had in the 
first instance treated her project as 
impracticable, or unnecessary, or sim- 
ply absurd, one after another came 
over to her; it was not always be- 
cause she convinced them, but. she 
won them; they might resist her 
arguments, but it was impossible to 
come often in contact with her with- 
out feeling the contagion of her ear- 
nestness and sincerity of purpose. 
Her labors were finally crowned with 
abundant success. She obtained all 
the concessions she asked, and every 
facility for carrying them out and 
improving the spiritual condition of 
the soldiers. One of her chief anx- 
ieties had been for the condemned 
prisoners in the Fort St. Nicholas. 
She obtained permission for one of 
the dungeons to be turned into a 
chapel there, and it was henceforth 
her delight to go there on the great 
feasts and decorate the altar, and make 
it gay with lights and flowers for the 
captives. A chaplain was appointed 
to the fort, and he was allowed every 
facility for the exercise of his ministry. 
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The little enfants de troupe whose 
youth recommended them to Amélie’s 
solicitude were provided with the 
needful means of religious instruction 
by the establishment of a school, over 
which she herself presided from time 
to time, cheering on the pupils by 
good advice, and occasional presents 
to the most industrious and deserv- 
ing. General de Courtigis, who 
commanded the garrison for many 
years at Marseilles, and left behind 
him a memory respected by all good 
men, had been from the first a 
staunch ally of Amélie’s in her en- 
deavors to introduce a Christian 
spirit amongst both the officers and 
men. At her suggestion he organ- 
ized a military Mass every Sunday at 
the Church of S. Charles, and there 
a great number of men, with the 
general at their head, assisted regu- 
larly at the Holy Sacrifice. It was 
a great treat to Amélie, whenever she 
could find time, to go and assist at it 
with them, She enjoyed the martial 
appearance and reverent bearing of 
the soldiers with a sort of motherly 
pride, and the sharp word of com- 
mand, and the clanking of the bay- 
onets when they presented arms at 
the solemn moment of consecration, 
used to send a thnill of emotion 
through her frame that often melted 
her to tears. 

“Qh !” she was heard once to ex- 
claim, on coming out of S, Charles’, 
“ what a grand and consoling specta- 
cle it is, to see our soldiers publicly 
wershipping God! One feels that 
they must be invincible in battke 
wien they set out with the blessing 
of God on their arms.” 

The troops, on their side, repaid 
her interest in them by the most 
enthusiastic affection. They used to 
call her notre mére amongst them- 
selves, and it delighted Amélie to 
hear a grizzly old veteran address 
her by this familiar name. Some- 
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times the brave fellows’ gratitude ex- 
pressed itself in a way that was 
rather trying to their adopted mother, 
A regiment which had been quar- 
tered at Marseilles, and received 
many proofs of zeal and kindness 
from Amélie during its stay there, 
happened to hear, when passing 
through Lyons some years later, 
that she was stopping there. They 
started off at once in full force, and 
gave her a military serenade unde: 
her windows. Amélie, of course, 
showed herself at the window, and 
acknowledged the honor, but this did 
not satisfy the soldiers: nothing 
would do them but she should come 
out and shake hands with every man 
in the regiment. 

Much as Amélie shrank from pub- 
lic notice or praise, her humility could 
not prevent her extraordinary exer- 
tions in behalf of the troops, and the 
which had attended them, 
from shining out before men. The 
nature of the undertaking had neces- 
sarily brought her in contact with 
the most influential military men of 
the day, both at Marseilles and in 
Paris. ‘These gentlemen had ample 
opportunity to appreciate her char- 
acter and judge of the value of 
her services; and though so many 
had opposed her in the beginning, 
when they saw her labors triumph- 
ant, success raised her so highly in 
their estimation that they thought it 
would be becoming to offer a public 
tribute of their esteem and gratitude 
by decorating her with the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor. Accordingly, 
a letter was despatched one day from 
the War Office, informing the quiet, 
unpretending friend of the poor sol- 
dier that the government, to testify 
their approval of her conduct, invest- 
ed her with the most honorable mark 
of distinction it was in their power to 
bestow. Amélie received the an- 
nouncement at first as a joke. The 
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idea of her going about the world 
with the Cross or the red ribbon 
fastened to her black gown, and 
being greeted with the military salute 
and presented arms to whenever the 
symbol caught the eye of a soldier 
or a sentry, while she threaded her 
way through the busy streets of 
Marseilles, struck her as so altogether 
comical that she could only laugh 
at it. But neither the authorities 
nor her friends saw any laughing 
matter in it; the latter combated 
her refusal so strongly that Amélie 
was perplexed; she knew not how 
to reconcile her deference to their 
wishes with what appeared to her little 
short of an act of treason to Chris- 
tian humility and common sense; 
they argued that, by accepting the 
Cross, she would excite a good feel- 
ing in the minds of many towards 
the government, a result which in 
those turbulent and antagonistic 
times was always desirable, and, in 
the next place, it would invest her 
with a half-official position in certain 
circumstances that she might find 
very useful to others in her relations 
with minor functionaries. This last 
consideration had some weight with 
Amélie; she turned it to account, 
though not in the way her friends 
desired. She wrote to the minister, 
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declining gratefully an honor which 
she did not feel qualified to accept, 
but requested that he would reward 
what he was pleased to call her ser- 
vices by granting her a droit de grace. 
This would entitle her to present pe- 
titions for a commutation of sentence 
in case of military prisoners, and 
even on certain specified occasions 
to commute the sentence herself. 
The privilege was granted at once, 
and, if ever virtue had a sweet re- 
ward in this world, it was when 
Amélie exercised it for the first time 
in favor of one of the captives of 
Fort St. Nicholas. Her friends re- 
joiced with her, and almost forgave 
her for refusing the sterile honor of 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
They never knew, so carefully did 
her humility keep its secret, that 
the government, when granting her 
the droit de grace, exacted as a 
condition that she should submit to 
become a member of the Legion of 
Honor. It was years after that a 
friend, who had heard something in 
high quarters which aroused his sus- 
picions, and who was intimate enough 
with Amélie to take the liberty of 
catechising her on the subject, asked 
point-blank if she was decorated, and 
under promise of secrecy learned the 
truth. 


TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT, 
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THE PROGRESSIONISTS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF CONRAD VON BOLANDEN, 


CHAPTER IX. 


PROGRESS GROWS JOLLY. 


CONCLUDED. 


IN passing near the tables Gerlach 
overheard conversations which re- 
vealed to him unmistakably the com- 
munistic aspirations and tendencies 
prevailing among the lower orders, 
their fiendish hatred of religion and 
the clergy, their corruption and ap- 
palling ignorance. On every hand 
he perceived symptoms of an alarm- 
ingly unhealthy condition of society. 
He heard blasphemies uttered against 
the Divinity which almost caused his 
blood to run cold; sacred things 
were scoffed at in terms so coarse 
and with an animus so plainly satan- 
ical that his hair rose on his head. 
It was clear to him that the firmest 
supports, the only true foundations 
of the social order, were tottering— 
rotted away by an incurable corrup- 
tion. 

In Gerlach’s life, also, as in that 
of many other men, there had been 
a period of mental struggle and of 
doubt. He, too, had at one time 
found himself face to face with ques- 
tions the solution of which involved 
the whole aim of his existence. Dur- 
ing this period of mental unrest, he 
had thought and studied much about 
faith and science, but not with a 
silly parade of superficial scepticism. 
He had resolutely engaged in the 
soul struggle, and had tried to end it 
for once and all. Supported by a 
good early training and a disposition 
naturally noble, instructed and guid- 


ed by books of sclid learning, he had 
come out from that crisis stronger in 
faith and more correct in his views 
of human science. The scenes 
which he was witnessing reminded 
him vividly of that turning-point in 
his life; they were to him an addi- 
tional proof that man’s dignity dis- 
appears as soon as he refuses to fol- 
low the divine guidance of religion. 
Grave in mood, he returned to the 
table around which were gathered 
the chieftains, ‘The marks of respect 
shown to the millionaire were nu- 
merous and flattering. Even the 
bluff Sand exerted himself unusually 
in paying his respects to the wealthy 
landholder, and Erdblatt, whose em- 
barrassed financial condition enabled 
him beyond them all to appreciate 
the worth of money, filled a glass 
with his own hand, and reached it to 
Mr. Conrad with the deference of an 
accomplished butler. Gerlach was 
pleased to speak in terms of praise 
of the nut-brown beverage, which 
greatly tickled Belladonna, the fat 
brewer. Naturally enough, the con- 
versation turned upon the subject of 
the celebration. 

“T confess I am not quite clear 
respecting the purpose of your city 
in the matter of schools,” said Mr. 
Conrad. “How do you intend to 


arrange the school system ?” 
“In such a way as to make it ac- 
cord with the requirements of the 
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times and the progressive spirit of 
civilization,” answered Hans Shund. 
“ An end must be put to priest rule 
in the schools. The establishment 
of common schools will be a decid- 
ed step towards this object. For a 
while, of course, the priests will be 
allowed to visit the schools at speci- 
fied times, but their influence and 
control in school matters will be 
greatly restricted. Education will 
be withdrawn from the church’s su- 
pervision, and after a few years we 
hope to reach the point when the 
school-rooms will be closed altogeth- 
er against the priests. There is not a 
man of culture but will agree that 
children should not be required to 
learn things which are out of date, 
and the import of which must only 
excite smiles of compassion,” 

“Whom do you intend to put in 
the place of the clergy ?” inquired 
Mr. Conrad. 

“ We intend to impart useful in- 
formation and a moral sense in _har- 
mony with the spirit of the age,” re- 
plied Hans Shund. . 

“It seems to me the elementary 
branches have been very competent- 
ly taught heretofore in our schools, 
consequently I do not see the need 
of a change on this head,” said Ger- 
lach. ‘ But you have not under- 
stood my question. I mean, who are 
to fill the office of instructors in mo- 
rals and in religion ?” 

The chieftains looked puzzled, for 
such a question they had not expect- 
ed to hear from the wealthiest man 
of the country. 

“You see, Mr. Gerlach,” said 
Sand bluntly, “religion must be done 
away with entirely. We haven’t any 
use for such trash. Children ought to 
spend their time in learning something 
more sensible than the catechism.” 

“T am not disposed to believe that 
what you have just uttered is a cor- 
rect expression of the general opinion 
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of this community on the subject of 
the school question,” returned the 
millionaire with some warmth. “ It 
is impossible to bring up youth mo- 
rally without religion, You are a 
housebuilder, Mr. Sand. What 
would you think of the man who 
would expect you to build him a 
house without a foundation—a cas- 
tle in the air ?” 

“Why, I would regard him as 
nothing less than a fool,” cried Sand. 

“The case is identically the same 
with moral education. Morality is an 
edifice which a man must spend his 
life in laboring at. Religion is the 
groundwork of this edifice. Moral 
training without religion is an impos- 
sibility. It would be just as possible 
to build a house in the air, as to 
train up a child morally without a 
religious belief, without being con- 
vinced of the existence of a holy and 


just God.” 


“ Facts prove the contrary,” main- 
tained Hans Shund. “ Millions of 
persons are moral who have no reli- 
gious belief.” 

“ That’s an egregious mistake, sir,” 
opposed the landholder. “The re- 
pudiation of a Supreme Being and 
the violent extinction of the idea of 
the Divinity in the breast are of 
themselves grave offences against 
moral conscience. I grant you that, 
in the eyes of the public, thousands 
of men pass for moral who have no 
faith in religion. But public opinion 
is anything but a criterion of certainty 
when the moral worth of a man is to 
be determined. A man’s interior is a 
region which cannot be viewed by the 
eye of the public. You know your- 
selves that there are men who pass for 
honorable, moral, pure men, whose 
private habits are exceedingly filthy 
and corrupt.” 

Hans Shund’s color turned a 
palish yellow; the eyes of the chief- 
tains sank. 
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Besides, gentleman, it would be 
labor lost to try to educate youth in- 
dependently of religion. Man is by 
his very nature a religious being. It 
is useless to attempt to educate the 
young without a knowledge of God 
and of revealed religion ; to be able 
to do so you would previously have 
to pluck out of their own breasts the 
sense of right and wrong, and out of 
their souls the idea of God, which are 
innate in both. Were the attempt 
made, however, believe me, gentle- 
men, the yearning after God, alive in 
the human breast,would soon impel 
the generation brought up independ- 
ently of religion to seek after false 
gods. For this very reason we know 
of no people in history that did not 
recognize and worship some divinity, 
were it but a tree or a stone, that 
served them for an object of adora- 
tion. In my opinion, it would be far 
more indicative of genuine progress 
to adhere to the God of Christians, 
who is incontestably holy, just, omni- 
potent, and kind, whilst to return to 
the sacred oaks of ancient Germany or 
to adopt the fetichism of uncivilized 
tribes would be a most monstrous reac- 
tion, the most degrading barbarism.” 

The chieftains looked nonplussed. 
Earnest thinking and investigation 
upon subjects pertaining to religion 
were not customary among the disci- 
ples of progress. ‘They looked upon 
religion as something so common 
and trivial that anybody was free to 
argue upon and condemn it with a 
few flippant or smart sayings. But 
the millionaire was now disclosing 
views so new and vast, that their 
weak vision was completely dazzled, 
and their steps upon the unknown 
domain became unsteady. 

Mr. Seicht, observing the embar- 
rassment of the leaders, felt it his duty 
to hasten to their relief. His po- 
lemical weapons were drawn from 
the armory of bureaucracy. 
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“The progressive development of 
humanity,” said Mr. Seicht, “ has re- 
vealed an admirable substitute for all 
religious ideas. A state well organ- 
ized can exist splendidly without any 
religion.» Nay, I do not hesitate to 
maintain that religion is a drawback 
to the development of the modern 
state, and that, therefore, the state 
should have nothing whatever to do 
with religion. An invisible world 
should not exert an influence upon a 
state—the wants of the times are the 
only rule to be consulted.” 

“What do you understand by a 
state, sir ?” asked the millionaire. 

“ A state,” replied the official, “ is 
a union of men whose public life is 
regulated by laws which every indi- 
vidual is bound to observe.” 

“You speak of laws; upon what 
basis are these laws founded ?” 

“Upon the basis of humanity, 
morality, liberty, and right,” answered 
the official glibly. 

“ And what do you consider moral 
and just ?” 

“ Whatever accords with the civil- 
ization of the age.” 

A faint smile passed over the 
severe features of Mr. Conrad. 

“JT was watching the procession,” 
spoke he. “I have seen the reli- 
gious feelings of a large number of 
citizens publicly ridiculed and gross- 
ly insulted. Was that moral? Was it 
just? You are determined to oust 
God and religion from the schools ; 
yet there are thousands in the country 
who desire and endeavor to secure a 
religious education for their children. 
Is it moral and just to utterly disre- 
gard the wishes of these thousands ? 
Does it accord with a profession of 
humanity and freedom to put con- 
straint on the consciences of fellow- 
citizens ?” 

“ The persons of whom you speak 
are a minority in the state, and the 
minority is obliged to yield to the 
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will of the answered 
Seicht. 

“ Tt follows, then, that the basis of 
morality and justice is superior num- 
bers ?” 

“Yes, it is! In a state, it apper- 
tains to the majority to determine 
and regulate everything.” 

“ Gentlemen,” spoke Gerlach with 
great seriousness, “as ] was a mo- 
ment ago strolling over this place, I 
overheard language at several tables, 
which was unmistakably communis- 
tic. Laborers and factorymen were 
maintaining that wealth is unequally 
distributed; that, whilst a small num- 
ber are immensely rich, a much 
greater number are poor and desti- 
tute; that progress will have to ad- 
vance to a point when an equal di- 
vision of property must be made. 
Now, the poor and the laboring pop- 
ulation are in the majority. Should 
they vote for a partition, should they 
demand from us what hitherto we 
have regarded as exclusively our 
own, we, gentlemen, will in consis- 
tency be forced to accept the decree 
of the majority as perfectly moral 
and just—will we not ?” 

There was profound silence. 

“J, for my part, should most em- 
phatically protest against such a rul- 
ing of the majority,” declared Greif- 
mann, 

“Your protest would be contrary 
to morals and equity ; for, according 
to Mr. Seicht, only what the majority 
wills is moral and just,” returned the 
landowner. “And, in mentioning par- 
tition of property, I hinted at a red 
monster which is not any longer a 
mere goblin, but a thing of real flesh 
andbone. We are on the verge of a 
fearful social revolution which threat- 
ens to break up society. If there is 
no holy and just God; if he has not 
révealed himself, and man is not 
obliged to submit to his will; ‘if the 
only basis of right and of morals is 


majority,” 
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the wish of the majority, this terrible 
social revolution must be moral and 
just, for the majority wills it and car- 
ries it out.” 

“ Of course, there must be a limit,” 
said the official feebly. 

“The demands of the majority 
must be reasonable.” 

“ What do you understand by rea- 
sonable, sir ?” 

“T call reasonable whatever ac- 
cords with the sense of right, with 
sound thinking, with moral ideas.” 

“Sense of right—moral ideas? I 
beg you to observe that these notions 
differ vastly from the sole authority 
of numbers. You have trespassed 
upon God’s kingdom in giving your 
explanation, for ideas are supersensi- 
ble; they are the thought of God 
himself. And the sense of right was 
not implanted in the human breast 
by the word of a majority; it was 
placed there by the Creator of man.” 

The official was driven to the wall. 
The chieftains thoughtfully stared at 
their beer-pots. 

“Tt is clear that the will of the 
majority alone cannot be accepted as 
the basis of a state,” said Schwefel. 
“The life of society cannot be put 
at the mercy of the rude and fickle 
masses. There must be a moral 
order, willed and regulated by a su- 
preme ruler, and binding upon every 
man. This is plain.” 

“T agree with you, sir,” said the 
millionaire. ‘ Let us continue build- 
ing on Christian principles. As 
everybody knows, our civilization 
has sprung from Christianity. If we 
tear down the altars and destroy the 
seats from which lessons of Christian 
morality are taught, confusion must 
inevitably follow. And I, gentle- 
men, have too exalted an opinion 
of the German nation, of its earnest 
and religious spirit, to believe that 
it can be ever induced to fall 
away completely from God and 
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his holy law. Infidelity is an un- 
healthy tendency of our times; 
it is a pernicious superstition which 
sound sense and noble feeling will 
ultimately triumph over. We will 
do well to continue advancing in 
science, art, refinement, and industry, 
in true liberty and the right under- 
standing of truth; we will thus be 
making real progress, such progress 
as I am proud to call myself a parti- 
san of.” 

The chieftains maintained silence. 
Some nodded assent. Hans Shund 
gave an angry bite to his pipe-stem, 
and puffed a heavy cloud of smoke 
across the table. 

“ T have confidence in the enlight- 
enment and good sense of our 
people,” said he. “You have called 
modern progress ‘a pernicious super- 
stition and an unheaithy tendency of 
the times,’ Mr. Gerlach,” turning to- 
wards the millionaire with a bow. 
“ [ regret this view of yours.” 

“ Which I have substantiated and 
proved,” interrupted Gerlach. 

“True, sir! Your proofs have 
been striking, and I do not feel my- 
self competent to refute them. But 
I can point you to something more 
powerful than argument. Look at 
this scene; see these happy people 
meeting and enjoying one another’s 
society in most admirable harmony 
and order. Is not this spectacle a 
beautiful illustration and vindication 
of the moral spirit of progress ?” 

“These people are jubilant from 
the effect of beer, why shouldn’t they 
be? But, sir, a profound observer 
does not ‘ suffer himself to be deceiv- 
ed by mere appearances.’ ” 

An uproar and commotion at a 
distance interrupted the millionaire. 
At the same instant a policeman ap- 
proached out of breath. 

“Your honor, the factorymen and 
the laborers are attacking one an- 
other !” 
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“ What are you raising such alarm 
for,” said Hans Shund gruffly. “ It is 
only a small squabble, such as will 
occur everywhere in a crowd.” 

“ T ask your honor’s pardon: it is 
not a small squabble, it is a bloody 
battle.” 

“ Well, part the wranglers.” 

“ We cannot manage them; there 
are too many of them, Shall I apply 
for military ?” 

“ Hell and thunder— military!” 
cried Hans Shund, getting on his 
feet. “ Are you in your senses ?” 

“ Several men have already been 
carried off badly wounded,” reported 
the policeman further. “You have 
no idea how serious the affray is, and 
it is getting more and more so; the 
friends of both sides are rushing in to 
aid theirown party. The police force 
is not a match for them.” 

Women, screaming and in tears, 
were rushing in every direction. The 
bands had ceased playing, and noise 
and confusion resounded from 
scene of action. Louise ran to take 
her brother’s arm in consternation. 
The wives and daughters of the chief- 
tains huddled round their natural 
protectors. 

“ Hurry away and report this at 
the military post,” was Seicht’s order 
to the policeman. “The feud is 
getting alarming. One moment !” 

Tearing a leaf from a memorandum 
book, he wrote a short note, which 
he sent by the messenger. 

“Off to the post —be expedi- 
tious !” 

Louise hastened with her brother 
and Gerlach senior to their carriage, 
and her feeling of security returned 
only when the noise of the combat 
had died away in the distance. 

The next day the town papers con- 
tained the following notice: “The 
beautiful celebration of yesterday, 
which, on account of its object, will 
be long remembered by the citizens 


the 
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of this community, was unfortunately 
interrupted by a serious conflict be- 
tween the laborers and factorymen. 
A great many were wounded during 
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the mélée, of whom five have since 
died, and it required the interference 
of an armed force to separate the 
combatants.” 


CHAPTER X. 


BROWN BREAD AND 


Seraphin had not gone to the cele- 
bration. He remained at home on 
the plea of not feeling well. He was 
stretched upon a sofa, and his soul 
was engaged in a desperate conflict. 
What it was impossible for himself to 
look upon, had been viewed by his 
father with composure: the burlesque 
procession, the public derision of 
holy practices, the mockery of the 
Redeemer of the world, in whose 
place had been put a broken bottle 
on the symbol of salvation. He him- 
self had been stunned by the spec- 
tacle; and his father? Was it his 
father? Again, his father had ac- 
companied the brother and sister to 
the infamous celebration. Was not 
this a direct confirmation of his own 
suspicions? His father had become 
a fearful enigma to his soul! And 
what if, upon his return from the 
festival, the father were to come and 
insist upon the marriage with Louise, 
declaring her advanced notions to be 
an insufficient ground for renouncing 
a pet project? A wild storm was 
convulsing his interior. He could 
not bear it longer, he was driven 
forth. Snatching his straw hat, he 
rushed from the house, ran through 
the alleys and streets, out of the 
town, onward and still onward. The 
August sun was burning, and _ its 
heat, reflected from the road, was 
doubly intense. The perspiration 
was rolling in large drops down the 
glowing face of the young man, whom 
torturing thoughts still kept goading 
on. Holt’s whitewashed dwelling 
became visible on the summit of a 
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knoll, and gleamed a friendly wel- 
come as he came near it—a welcome 
which seemed opportune for one who 
hardly knew whither he was hasten- 
ing. The walnut-tree which could 
be seen from afar was casting an in- 
viting shade over the table and 
bench that seemed to be confidingly 
leaning against its stem. A flock of 
chickens were taking a sand-bath 
under the table, flapping their wings, 
ruffling their feathers, and wallowing 
in the dust. Seated on the sunny 
hillock, the cottage appeared quiet, 
almost lonesome but for a ringing 
sound which came from the adjoin- 
ing field and was made by the sickle 
passing through the corn. A broad- 
brimmed straw hat with a blue band 
could be noticed from the road mov- 
ing on over the fallen grain, and 
presently Mechtild’s slender form 
rose into view as she pushed active- 
ly onward over the harvest field. 
Hasty steps resounded from the road. 
She raised her head, and her counte- 
nance first indicated surprise, then 
embarrassment. Whom did her eyes 
behold rushing wildly by, like a 
fugitive, but the generous rescuer of 
her family from the clutches of the 
usurer Shund. His hat was in his 
hand, his auburn locks were hanging 
down over his forehead, his face was 
aglow, his whole being seemed to be 
absorbed in a mad pursuit. To her 
quick eye his features revealed deep 
trouble and violent excitement. She 
was frightened, and the sickle fell 
from her hand. Not a day passed 
on which she would not think of this 
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benefactor. Perhaps there was not a 
being on earth whom she admired 
and revered as much as she did him. 
All the pure and elevated sentiments 
of an innocent and blooming girl 
united to form a halo of affection 
round the head of Seraphin. . At 
evening prayer when her father said, 
“ Let us pray for our benefactor Sera- 
phin,” her soul sent up a fervent pe- 
tition to God, and she declared with 
joy that she was willing to sacrifice 
all for him... But behold this noble 
object of her admiration and affec- 
tion suddenly presented before her in 
a state that excited the greatest un- 
easiness. With his head sunk and 
his eyes directed straight before him, 
he would have rushed past without 
noticing the sympathizing girl, when 
a greeting clear and sweet as the 
tone of a bell caused him to look up. 
He beheld Mechtild with her beauti- 
tul eyes fixed upon him in an exprés- 
sion of anxiety. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Seraphin,” 
she said again. 

“ Good-morning,” he returned me- 
chanically, and staring abowt vaguely. 
His bewilderment soon passed, how- 
ever, and his gaze was riveted by the 
apparition. 

She was standing on the other side 
of the ditch. The fear of some un- 
known calamity had given to her 
beautiful face an expression of tender 
solicitude, and whilst a smile strug- 
gled for posseSsion of her lips her 
look. indicated painful anxiety. 
Mechtild’s appearance soon directed 
the young man’s attention to his own 
excited manner. The dark shadow 
disappeared from his brow, he wiped 
the perspiration from his face, and 
began to feel the effect of his walk 
under the glowing heat of midsum- 
mer. 

“ Ah! why, here is the neat little 
white. house, your pretty country 
home, Mechtild,” he said pleasantly. 
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“If you had not been so kind as 
to wish me good-morning, I should 
actually have passed by in an unpar- 


_donable fit of distraction.” 


*“ T was almost afraid to say good- 
morning, Mr. Seraphin, but—” She 
faltered and looked confused. 

“ But—what? You didn’t think 
anything was wrong ?” 

“No! But you were in such a 
hurry and looked so troubled, I got 
frightened,” she confessed with ami- 
able uprightness. “I was afraid 
something had happened you.” 

“TY am thankful for your sympa- 
thy. Nothing has happened me, 
nor, I trust, will,” he replied, with a 
scarcely perceptible degree of defi- 
ance Wm his tone. “This is a charm- 
ing situation. Corn-fields on all 


sides, trees laden with fruit, the skirt 


of the woods in the background— 
and then this magnificent view! 
With your permission, I will take a 
moment’s rest in the shade of yon 
splendid walnut-tree planted by your 
great-grandfather.” 

She joyfully nodded assent and 
stepped over the ditch. She shoved 
back the bolt of the gate. Together 
they entered the yard, which a hedge 
separated from the road. The cock 
crew a welcome to the stranger, and 
led his household from the sand-bath 
into the sunshine near the barn. 

“This is a cool, inviting little 
spot,” said the millionaire, as he 
pointed to the shade of the walnut- 
tree. “ No doubt you often sit here 
and read ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Seraphin; but the dirty 
chickens have scattered dust all over 
the bench and table. Wait a min- 
ute, you'll get your clothes dusty.” 

She hurried into the house. His 
eyes followed her receding form, his 
ears kept listening for her departing 
steps, he heard the opening and clos- 
ing of doors: presently she reap- 
peared, dusted the bench and table 
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with a brush, and spread a white 
cloth over the table. Seraphin 
looked on with a smile. 

“JT do not wish to be troublesome, 
Mechtild !” 

“Tt is no trouble, Mr. Seraphin! Sit 
down, now, and rest yourself. I am so 
sorry father and mother are not at 
home. They will be ever so glad to 
hear that you have honored us with 
a visit.” 

“Ts nobody at home ?” 

“ Father is in town, and mother jis. 


at work with the children in the hares! 


vest field.” 

“Are you not afraid to stay here 
by yourself?” 

“What should I be afraid of? 
There are no ghosts in daytime,” she 
said with a bewitching archness; “ and 
as for thieves, they never expect to 
find anything worth having at our 
house.” 

She was standing on the other side 
of the table, looking at him with a 
beautiful smile. 

“Won’t you have a seat on this 
bench ?” said he, making room for her. 
“You need rest more than I do. 
You have been working, and I am 
merely an idle stroller. Do take a 
seat, Mechtild.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Seraphin—I 
could not think of doing so! It 
would not be becoming,” she an- 
swered with some confusion. 

“Why not becoming ?” 

“Because you are a gentleman, 
and I am only a poor girl.” 

“Your objection on the score of 
propriety is not worth anything. 
Oblige me by doing what I ask of 
you.” 

“T will do so, Mr. Seraphin, since 
you insist upon it, but after a while. 
I would like to offer you some re- 
freshments beforehand, if you will 
allow me.” 

“With pleasure,” he said, nodding 
assent. 
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@A second time she hurried away 
to the house, whilst he kept listening 
to her footsteps. The extraordinary 
neatness and cleanliness which could 
be seen everywhere about the little 
homestead did not escape his obser- 
vation. On all sides he fancied he 
saw the work of Mechtild. The pu- 
rity of her spirit, which beamed so 
mildly from--her eyes and was re- 
vealed in the beauty of her counte- 
nance and the grace of her person, 
seemed embodied in the very odor of 
roses wafted over from the neighbor- 
ing flower garden. He was uncon- 
scious of the rapid growth within his 
bosom of a deep and tender feeling. 
This feeling was casting a warm glow, 
like softest sunshine, over all that he 
beheld. Not even the chickens 
looked to him like other fowls of 
their kind; they were ennobled by 
the reflection that they were objects 
of Mechtild’s care, that she fed them, 
that when they were still piping little 
pullets she had held them in her lap 
and caressed them. He abandoned 
himself completely to this sentiment ; 
it carried him on like a smooth cur- 
rent; and he could not tell, did not 
suspect even, why so wonderful a re- 
action had in so short a time taken 
place in his interior. Beholding 
himself seated under the walnut-tree 
surrounded only by evidences of hon- 
orable poverty and rural thrift, and 
yet feeling a degree of happiness and 
peace he had never known before, 
he fancied he was performing a part 
in some fairy tale which he was 
dreaming with his eyes open. And 
now the fairy appeared at the door 
having on a snowy-white apron, and 
carrying a shallow basket from which 
could be seen, protruding above the 
rest of its contents, a milk jar. She 
set before him a pewter plate, bright 
as silver. Then she took out the jar 
and a cup, next she laid a knife and 
spoon for him, and finished her hos- 
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pitable service with a huge loaf ef 
bread. 

“ Don’t get dismayed at the bread, 
Mr. Seraphin! I am sorry I cannot 
set something better before you. But 
it is well baked and will not hurt you !” 

“You baked it yourself, did you 
not ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Seraphin !” 

He attacked the loaf resolutely. 
.From the dimensions of the slice 
which he cut off, it was plain that 
both his appetite and his confidence 
in her skill were satisfactory. She 
raised the jar of bonnyclabber, which 
lurched out in jerks upon his plate, 
whilst he kept gayly stirring it with 
the spoon. Then she dipped a 
spoonful of rich cream out of the cup 
and poured it into the refreshing con- 
tents of the plate. 

* Let me know when you want 
me to stop, Mr. Seraphin.” Mechtild 
poured spoonful after spoonful; he 
sat immovable, seemingly observing 
the spoon, but in reality watching her 
soft plump fingers, then her well- 
shaped hand, next her exquisitely 
turned arm, and, when finally he 
raised his eyes to her face, they were 
met by a mischievous smile. The 
cup was empty, and all the cream 
was in his plate. 

“May I go and 
more ?” she asked. 

“No, Mechtild, no! Why, this is 
a regular yellow sea!” 

“You wouldn’t cry ‘enough!’” 

“TI forgot about it,” he replied, 
somewhat confused. “To atone for 
my forgetfulness, I will eat it all.” 

“T hope you will relish it, Mr. 
Seraphin !” 

“Thank you! 
plate ?” 

“T had my dinner 
came.” 

“Well, then, at any rate you must 
not continue standing. Won't you 
share this seat with me ?” 


fetch some 


Where is your 


before you 
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She seated herself upon the bench, 
took off her hat, smoothed down her 
apron, and appeared happy at seeing 
him eating heartily. 

“ Don’t you find that dish refresh- 
ing, Mr. Seraphin ?” 

“You have done me a real act of 
charity,” he replied. “This bread 
is excellent. Who taught you how 
to make bread ?” 

“ T learned from mother; but there 
isn’t much art in making that sort of 
bread, Mr. Seraphin. The food 
which people in the country eat does 
not require artistic preparation. It 
only needs good, pure material, so 
that it may give strength to labor.” 

“TI suppose you attend to the 
kitchen altogether, do you not ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Seraphin. That’s not 
very difficult, our meals are of the 
plainest kind. We have meat once 
a week, on Sundays. When the work 
is unusually hard, as in harvest time, 
we have meat oftener. We raise our 
own meat and cure it.” 

“You have assumed household 
cares at quite an early age, Mech- 
tild.” 

“ Early ? I am seventeen now, and 
am the oldest. Mother hasa great deal 
of trouble with the small ones, so the 
housework falls chiefly to my share. 
It does not require any great exer- 
tion, however, to do it. Plain and 
saving is our motto. Mother speci- 
ally recommends four things : indus- 
try, cleanliness, order, and economy. 
She advises me not to neglect any 
one of these points when once I will 
have a household of my own.” 

“Do you think you will soon set 
up a separate household ?” asked he 
with some hesitation. 

“ Not for some time to come, Mr. 
Seraphin, yet it must be done one 
day. If my own inclination were 
consulted, I would prefer never to 
leave home. I should like things to 
continue as they are. But a separa- 
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tion must come. Death will pay us 
a visit as it has done to others, fa- 
ther and mother will pass away, and 
the course of events will sever us 
from one another.” 

Her head sank, the brightness of 
her face became obscured beneath 
the shadow of these sombre thoughts, 
and, when she again looked up, there 
appeared in her eyes so touching 
and childlike a sadness that he felt 
pained to the soul. And yet this 
revelation of tenderness pleased him, 
for it made known to him a new 
phase of her amiable nature. 

For a long time he continued con- 
versing with the artless girl. Every 
word she uttered, no matter how 
trifling, had an interest for him. Be- 
sides her charming artlessness, he had 
frequent occasions to admire the wis- 
dom of her language and her admir- 
able delicacy. ‘The setting sun had 
already cast a subdued crimson over 
the hilltops, hours had sped away, 
the chickens had gone to roost, still 
he remained riveted to the spot by 
Mechtild’s grace and loveliness. 

“ Father is just coming,” she said, 
pointing down the road. “ How 
glad he will be to find you here !” 

His head bent forward. Holt 
came wearily plodding up the road. 
His right hand was hidden in the 
pocket of his pantaloons, and his 
head was bowed, as if beneath a 
heavy weight. As Mechtild’s clear 
voice rang out, he raised his head, 
caught sight of his high - hearted 
benefactor, and smiled in joyful sur- 
prise. 

“ Welcome, Mr. Seraphin; a thou- 
sand times welcome!” he cried from 
the other side of the road. “Why, 
this is an honor that I had not ex- 
pected !” 

He stood uncovered, holding his 
cap in the left hand, his right hand 
was still concealed. Mechtild at 
once noticed her father’s singular be- 
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havior, and her eye watched anxious- 
ly for the hidden hand. 

“Your daughter has been so kind 
as to offer refreshments to a weary 
wanderer,” said Gerlach, “ and it has 
been a great pleasure for me to sit 
awhile. We have been chatting for 
several hours under this glorious 
tree, and may be I am to blame for 
keeping her from her work.” 

Holt’s honest face beamed with 
satisfaction. He entirely forgot 
about his secret, he drew his hand 
out of his pocket, Mechtild turned 
pale, and a sharp cry escaped her lips. 

“For mercy’s sake, father!” And 
she pointed to the broken chain. 

“What are you screaming for, 
foolish girl? Don’t be alarmed, Mr. 
Seraphin! this chain has got on my 
arm in an honorable cause. I will 
tell you the whole story; I know you 
will not inform on me.” 

Seating himself on the bench, he 
related the adventures of the day. 

The mock procession passed be- 
fore Mechtild’s imagination with the 
vividness of reality. The narration 
transformed her. Her mildness was 
changed to noble anger. She had 
heard of the vicar of Christ being in- 
sulted, of holy things being scoffed 
at, of the Redeemer being derided 
by a horde of wretches. With her 
arms akimbo, she drew up her lithe 
and graceful form to its full height, 
and with flashing eyes looked at her 
father while he related what had be- 
fallen him. Seraphin could not help 
wondering at the transformation. 
Such a display of spirit he had not 
been prepared to witness in a girl so 
gentle and beautiful. When her 
father had ended his account, she 
seized his hand passionately, pressed 
it warmly between her own hands, and 
kissed the chain. 

“ Father, dear father,” she exclaim- 
ed in a burst of feeling, “I thank 
you from my heart for acting as you 
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did! Those wretches were scoffing 
at our holy religion, but you behaved 
bravely in defence of the faith. For 
this they put chains on you, as the 
heathen did to S, Peter and S. Paul.” 

Once more she kissed the chain, 
then, turning quickly, hastened across 
the yard to the house. 

“Mechtild isn’t like the rest 
of us,” said Holt, smiling. ‘ There’s 
a great deal of spirit in her. I 
have often noticed it. But I am 
not astonished at her being rous- 
ed at the mock procession—I was 
roused myself. I declare, Mr. Sera- 
phin, it is a shame, a crying shame, 
that persons are permitted to rail at 
doctrines and things which we revere 
as holy. One would almost believe 
Satan himself was in some people, 
‘they take so fanatical a delight in 
scoffing at a religion which is holy 
and enjoins nothing but what is 
good.” 

“Tt is incontestable that infidelity 
hates and opposes God and religion,” 
replied Gerlach. “The boasted cul- 
ture of those who find a pleasure in 
grossly wounding the most sacred 
feelings of their neighbors, is wicked 
and stupid.” 

Mechtild returned with a file in 
her hand. 

“Right, my child! I was just 
thinking of the file myself. Here, 
cut the catches of the lock.” 

He laid his arm across the table. 
A few strokes of the file caused the 
lock and remnant of chain to fall 
from his wrist. 

“ We will keep this as a precious 
memento,” said she. “ Only think, 
father, that wicked official ordered 
you to be manacled, and he is the 
representative of authority. How 
can one respect or even pray for 
authorities when they allow religion 
to be ridiculed ?” 

“ Pray for your enemies,” answered 
the countryman gravely, 
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“T will do so because God com- 
mands me; but I shall never again 
be able to respect the official !” 

Her anger had fled; she appeared 


again all light and loveliness. He 
did not fail to observe a searching 
look which she directed upon him, 
but its meaning became clear to him 
only when, as he was taking leave, 
she said in atone of humility: ‘ Par- 
don my vehemence, Mr. Seraphin ! 
Don’t think me a bad girl.” 

“There is nothing to be forgiven, 
Mechtild. You were indignant 
against godless wretches, and they 
who are not indignant against evil 
cannot themselves be good.” 

“We are most heartily thankful 
for this visit,” spoke Holt. “I need 
not say that we will consider it a 
great happiness as often as you will 
be pleased to come.” 

“ Good-night !” returned the young 
man, and he walked away. 

Deeply immersed in his thoughts, 
Seraphin went back to town. What 
he was thinking about, his diary does 
not record. But the excitement under 
which he had rushed forth was gone 
—dispelled by the magic of a rural 


sorceress. He walked on quietly 
like a man who seems filled with 
confidence in his own future. The 


recent painful impressions seemed to 
his mind to lie far back in the past; 
their place was taken up by beautiful 
anticipations which, like the aurora, 
shed soft and pleasing light upon his 
path. He halted frequently in a 
dream-like reverie to indulge the 
happiness with which his soul was 
flooded. ‘The full moon, just peering 
over the hills, shed around him a 
mystic brightness that harmonized 
perfectly with the indefinable con- 
tentment of his heart, and seemed to 
be gazing quizzingly into the counte- 
nance of the young man, who almost 
feared to confess to himself that he 
had found an invaluable treasure. 
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As he stopped before the Palais 
Greifmann, all the bright spirits that 
had hovered round about him on the 
way back from the little whitewashed 
cottage, fled. He awoke from his 
dream, and, ascending the stairs 
with a feeling of discomfort, he en- 
tered his apartment, where his father 
sat awaiting him. 

“ At last,” spoke Mr. Conrad, look- 
ing up from a book. “You have 
kept me waiting a long time, my son.” 

“TI was in need of a good long 
walk, father, to get over what I 
witnessed this morning. The coun- 
try air has dispelled all those horrible 
impressions. There is only one thing 
more required to make me feel per- 
fectly well, dear father, which is that 
you will not insist on my allying my- 
self to people who are utterly op- 
posed to my way of thinking and 
feeling.” 

“I understand and approve of 
your request, Seraphin. The im- 
pressions made on me, too, are ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable. The ad- 
vancement of which this town boasts 
is stupid, immoral, detestable. How 
this state of society has come about, 
is inexplicable to me who live seclu- 
ded in the country. Society is dis- 
eased, fatally diseased. Many of the 
new views professed are sheer super- 
stition, and their morality is a mere 
cloak for their corruption and wick- 
edness. All the powers of progress 


so-called are actively at work to sub- 


vert all the safeguards of society. 
And what your diary reports of 
Louise, I have found fully confirmed. 
Though it cost the sacrifice of a long 
cherished plan, a son of mine shall 
_hever become the husband of a pro- 
gressionist woman.” 

“Q father! how deeply do I 
thank you!” cried the youth, carried 
away by his feelings. 

“T must decline being thanked, for 
I have not merited it,” spoke Mr. 
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Conrad earnestly. “ A father’s duty 
determines very clearly what my de- 
cision upon the matter of your mar- 
riage with Louise, ought to be. But 
I am under obligations to you, my 
son, which justice compels me to ac- 
knowledge. Your discernment and 
moral sense have prevented a great 
deal of discord and unhappiness in 
our family. Continue good and true, 
my Seraphin !” 

He pressed his son to his bosom 
and imprinted a kiss on his forehead. 

“To-morrow we shall start for 
home by the first train, Fortunately 
your prudent behavior makes it easy 
for us to get away, and the final 
breaking off of this engagement I will 
myself arrange with Louise’s father. 


SERAPHIN GERLACH TO THE AUTHOR. 

Dear Sir: Two years ago, I took 
the liberty of sending you my diary, 
with the request that you would be 
pleased to publish such portions of 
its contents as might be useful, in the 
form of a tale illustrative of the times. 
I made the request because I consider 
it the duty of a writer who delineates 
the condition of society, to transmit 
to posterity a faithful picture of the 
present social status, and I am vain 
enough to believe that my jottings 
will be a modest contribution to- 
wards such a tableau, 

The meagre account given by the 
diary of my intercourse with Mech- 
tild, will probably have enabled you 
to perceive the germ of a pure and 
true relation likely to develop itself 
further. I shall add but a few items 
to complete the account of the diary, 
knowing that poets, painters, and ar- 
tists have rigorously determined 
bounds, and that a twilight cannot 
be represented when the sun is at the 
zenith. I am emboldened to use 
this illustration because your un- 
bounded admiration of pure woman- 
hood is well known to me, and be- 
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cause the brightness of Mechtild’s 
character, were it further described, 
would no more be compatible with 
the sombre colorings in which a true 
picture of modern progress would 
have to be exhibited, than the noon- 
day sun with the shadows of even- 
ing. 

My memoranda concerning Mech- 
tild, which, despite studied soberness, 
betrayed a considerable degree of 
admiration, made known to my pa- 
rents, naturally enough, the secret of 
my heart. Hence it came that a 
quiet smile passed over my father’s 
face every time I commenced to 
speak of Mechtild. Holt’s manly 
deed at the mock procession had al- 
ready gained for him my father’s es- 
teem, and, as I spoke a great deal 
about Holt’s thoroughness as 4 culti- 
vator, my father began to look upon 
hirn as a very desirable man to em- 
ploy. 

“We want an experienced man on 
the ‘green farm,’” said father, one 


day. “Offer the situation to Holt, 
and tell him to come to see me 
about it. I want to talk with him.” 


“ Give the good man my compli- 
ments,” said mother; “tell him I 
‘would be much pleased to become 
acquainted with Mechtild, who sym- 
pathized with you so kindly on that 
memorable day !” 

I wrote without delay. Holt 
came, and so did Mechtild. But few 
moments were necessary to enable 
mother to detect the girl’s fine quali- 
ties. Father, too, was delightfully 
surprised at her modesty, the beauty 
of her form, and grace of her manner. 
He visited the farm accompanied by 
Holt. The cultivator’s extraordinary 
knowledge, his practical manner of 
viewing things, and the shrewdness 
of his counsels in regard to the im- 
provement of worn-out land and the 
cultivation of poor soil, completely 
charmed my father. A contract 
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containing very favorable conditions 
for Holt was entered into, and three 
weeks later the family took charge 
of the “ green farm.” 

Upon mother’s suggestion, Mech- 
tild was sent to an educational insti- 
tution, where she acquired in ten 
months’ time the learning and cul- 
ture necessary for associating with 
cultivated people. 

Father and mother had received 
her on her return like a daughter, 
This reception was given her not only 
in consideration of Holt’s skilful and 
faithful management of business, but 
also on account of Mechtild’s own 
splendid womanly character—per- 
haps, too, partly on account of my 
unbounded admiration for the rare 
girl. 

“The girl is an ornament to her 
sex,” lauded my father. “ fer pol- 
ished manner and ease in company 
do not suffer one to suspect ever so 
remotely that she at any time plied 
the reaping-hook, and came out of a 
stubblefield to regale a weary wan- 
derer with brown bread and bonny- 
clabber. I am quite in harmony 
with your secret wishes, my dear Ser- 
aphin! At the same time, I am of 
opinion that a step promising so 
much happiness ought not to be 
longer deferred. I think, then, you 
should ask the father for his daughter 
without delay, so that I may soon 
have the pleasure of giving you my 
blessing.” 

From my father’s arms, into which 
I had thrown myself in thankfulness, 
I hastened away to the “ green 
farm,” where Mechtild with maidenly 
blushes, and Holt in speechless as- 
tonishment, heard and granted my 
petition. 

I am now four months married. 
I am the blest husband of a wife 
whose lovely qualities are daily 


showing themselves to greater advan- 
Mechtild presides over Cha- 


tage. 
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teau Hallberg like an angel of peace. 
Towards my father and mother she 
conducts herself with filial reverence 
and never-ceasing delicate attentions. 
Mother loves her unspeakably, and 
no access of ill humor in father can 
withstand her charming smile and 
prudent mirth, Concerning the 
banking-house of Greifmann, I have 
only sad things to tell. _ Carl’s father 
had entered into very considerable 
speculations which failed and drove 
him into bankruptcy. Carl saw the 
blow coming, and saved himself in a 
disgraceful manner. ‘There was a 
savings institution connected with the 
bank in which poor people and ser- 
vants deposited the savings of their 
hard labor. Carl appropriated this 
fund and made off a short time be- 
fore the failure of the house. Thou- 
sands of poor persons were robbed 
of the little sums which they were 
saving for old age, by denying them- 
selves many even of the necessaries 
of life. 

The maledictions and curses of 
these unfortunate people followed 
across the ocean the thief whose 
modern culture and progressive hu- 
manity did not hinder him from com- 
mitting a crime which no Christian 
can be guilty of without losing his 
claim to the title. Carl, however, still 
continues to pass for a man of cul- 
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ture and humanity notwithstanding 
his deed. And why should he not, 
since without faith in the Deity moral 
obligations do not exist, and conse- 
quently every species of crime is 
allowable? The old gentleman 
Greifmann died shortly after his ruin ; 
Louise lost her mind. 

My father felt the misfortune of 
the Greifmanns deeply, without, how- 
ever, regretting in the smallest degree 
the wise determination which their 
godless principles and actions had 
driven him to. Formerly he could 
never find time to take part in the 
elections. But now he is constantly 
speaking about the duty of every re- 
spectable man to oppose the infernal 
machinations and plans of would-be 
progress. He intends at the next 
election to use all his influence for 
the election of conscientious deputies, 
so that the evil may be put an end 
to which consists in trying to under- 
mine the foundations of society. 

Accept, dear sir, the assurance of 
the esteem with which I have the 
honor to be 

Your most obedient servant, 
SERAPHIN GERLACH. 
CuaTeau HAut.Bere, Jan. 4, 1872. 


[Two chapters have been omitted 
in this translation of “ The Progres- 
sionists.’—Ep. C. W.] 
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F. JAMES MARQUETTE, S\J. 


Amonc the names that have be- 
« come immortalized in the history of 
our country, there are few more cer- 
tainly destined for perpetual fame 
than those connected with the dis- 
covery and exploration of that mighty 
river which courses so boldly and 
majestically through this vast conti- 
nent. Thus it is probable that there 
never will be a time when even chil- 
dren at school will not be familiar 
with such names as De Soto, Mar- 
quette, and La Salle. 

James Marquette was born in the 
city of Laon, near a small branch of 
the Oise, in the department of Aisne, 
France, in the year 1637. His fam- 
ily was the most ancient of that an- 
cient city, and had, during many 
generations, filled high offices and 
rendered valuable services to their 
country, both in civil and military 
life. We have accounts of eminent 
services rendered to his sovereign by 
one of his ancestors as early as 1360. 
The usefulness and public spirit of 
the family, we may well suppose, did 
not expire with the distinguished 
subject of this memoir; for we find 
that, in the French army that aided 
our fathers in the achievement of 
American Independence, there were 
no less than three Marquettes who 
laid down their lives in the cause of 
liberty. His maternal name was no 
less distinguished in the annals of the 
church. On the side of his mother, 
Rose de la Salle, he was connected 
with the good and venerable John 
Baptist de la Salle, founder of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, so 
distinguished for their successful ser- 
vices in the cause of popular religious 
education. It was this pious mother 


that instilled into her illustrious son 
that tender and fervid devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin which so ravished his 
soul and adorned his whole life. In 
1654, when but seventeen years old, 
he entered the Society of Jesus, in 
which the time of his novitiate, the 
terms of teaching and of his own 
theological studies, consumed twelve 
years. He had chosen for his model 
S. Francis Xavier, and in studying 
his patron’s life, and meditating on 
his virtues, the young priest con- 
ceived a holy longing to enter the 
field of missionary toil. He was en- 
rolled in the province of Champagne ; 
but, as this had no foreign missions, 
he caused himself to be transferred 
to the province} of France. His 
cherished object was soon attained. 
In 1666, he was sent out to Canada, 
and arrived at Quebec on the 2oth 
of September of that year. 

F. Marquette was at first destined 
for the Montagnais mission, whose 
central station was at Tadousal, and 
on the roth of October he started 
for Three Rivers, in order to study 
the Montagnais language, a key to 
many neighboring Indian tongues, 
under that celebrated philologist as 
well as renowned missionary, F, Ga- 
briel Druilletes. His intervals of 
leisure were here employed in the 
offices of the’holy ministry. F. Mar- 
quette was thus occupied till April, 
1668, when his destination was 
changed, and he received orders to 
prepare for the mission on Lake Su- 
perior, known as the Ottawa mission. 
He accordingly returned to Quebec, 
and thence set out for Montreal on the 
21st of April, with Brother Le Boesme 
and two other companions; and from 
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the latter place he embarked on the 
Ottawa flotilla. He was accompanied 
by other missionaries on this toilsome 
and dangerous voyage up the Ottawa, 
through French River, to and across 
Lake Huron, and tothe Sault St. 
Mary. This region had long before 
been dedicated to God by the erec- 
tion of the cross by Fathers Jogues 
and Raymbault, and twenty years 
later, 1660, F. Ménard became the 
founder of the Ottawa mission; and 
when F, Marquette arrived in Can- 
ada, F. Allouez was then pushing 
his spiritual conquests beyond any 
points reached by his zealous prede- 
cessors. On the advent of F. Mar- 
quette to the shores of Lake Superior, 
it was found expedient to establish 
two missions, one of which should 
be located at the Sault St. Mary, and 
the other at Green Bay. Erecting 
his cabin at the foot of the rapids on 
the American side, F. Marquette 
opened his mission at the Sault, 
where he was joined the following 
year by F. Dablon, Superior of the 
Ottawa mission. These two zealous 
missionaries soon gathered a Chris- 
tian flock around them, and the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass was now offered 
up in that wild region in “ a sanctu- 
ary worthy of the faith.” “It is,” 
says Bancroft, “ the oldest settlement 
begun by Europeans within the pre- 
sent limits of the commonwealth of 
Michigan.” So rich was the harvest 
which the enthusiastic and apostoli- 
cal Marquette saw before him that 
he writes in one of his letters: “ Two 
thousand souls were ready to em- 
brace the faith, if the missionary were 
faithful to his task.” Yet knowing 
the uncertainty of the Indian charac- 
ter, he proceeded cautiously and 
prudently in his undertakings. 
Though his ardent hopes were not 
fully realized, the harvest was not a 
fruitless one; and Fathers Dablon 
and Marquette labored on with un- 
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daunted courage and undiminished 
zeal, instructing the people, baptizing 
such as were in danger of death, 
and laying the solid foundations of a 
future Christian commonwealth. 

In August of 1669, F. Marquette 
was transferred from the Sault to 
Lapointe, to conduct the missions of 
the Holy Ghost among the Ottawas, 
and to fill the place recently occu- 
pied by F. Allouez, who had gone to 
Green Bay. After a perilous and 
exhausting navigation, amid snow 
and ice, of a month’s duration, he 
reached Lapointe in safety, and full 
of ardor for the work before him. 
A few extracts from the account of 
this mission, which F, Marquette gave 
to his superior in his letter of the 
following year, will be more accept- 
able to the reader than any synopsis 
we could prepare from it : 


“Divine Providence having destined 
me to continue the mission of the Holy 
Ghost begun by Allouez, who had bap- 
tized the chiefs of the Kiskakonk, I ar- 
rived there on the thirteenth of September, 
and went to visit the Indians who were 
in the clearings, which are divided into 
five towns. The Hurons, to the number 
of about four or five hundred, almost all 
baptized, still preserve some little Chris- 
tianity. A number of the chiefs assembled 
in council were at first well pleased to see 
me; but I explained that I did not yet 
know their language perfectly, and that 
no other missionary was coming, both be- 
cause all had gone to the Iroquois, and 
because F. Allouwez, who understood 
them perfectly, did not wish to return 
that winter, as they did not love the 
prayer enough. They acknowledged that 
it was a just punishment, and during the 
winter held talks about it, and resolved to 
amend, as they tell me. 

“The nation of the Outaouaks Sina- 
gaux is far from the kingdom of 
God, and being above all other nations 
addicted to lewdness, sacrifices, and 
juggleries. They ridicule the prayer, 
and will scarcely hear us speak of Chris- 
tianity. They are proud and unde- 
veloped, and I think that so little can be 
done with this tribe that I have not bap- 
tized healthy infants who seem likely to 
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live, watching only for such as are sick. 
The Indians of the Kinouché tribe de- 
clare openly that it is not yet time. 
There are, however, two men among 
them formerly baptized. One, now rather 
old, is looked upon asa kind of miracle 
among the Indians, having always refused 
to marry, persisting in this resolution in 
spite of all that had been said. He has 
suffered much, even from his relatives, 
but he is as little affected by this as by 
the loss of all the goods which he 
brought last year from the settlement, not 
having even enough left to cover him. 
These are hard trials for Indians, who 
generally seek only to possess much in 
this world. The other, a new-married 
young man, seems of another nature than 
the rest. The Indians, extremely attached 
to their reveries, had resolved that a cer- 
tain number of young women should 
prostitute themselves, each to choose 
such partner as she liked. No one in 
these cases ever refused, as the lives of 
men are supposed to depend on it. This 
young Christian was called; on entering 
the cabin, he saw the orgies that were 
about to begin, and, feigning illness, 
immediately left, and, though they came 
to call him back, he refused to go. His 
confession was as prudent as it could be, 
and I wondered that an Indian could live 
so innocently, and so nobly profess him- 
self a Christian. His mother and some 
of his sisters are also good Christians, 
The Ottawas, extremely superstitious 
in their feasts and juggleries, seem hard- 
ened to the instructions given them, yet 
they like to have their children baptized. 
God permitted a woman to die this win- 
ter in her sin; her illness had been con- 
cealed from me, and I heard it only by the 
report that she had asked a very improper 
dince for her cure. I immediately went 
to a cabin where all the chiefs were at a 
feast, and some Kiskakonk Christians 
among them. To these I exposed the 
impiety of the woman and her medicine 
men, and gave them proper instructions. 
I then spoke to all present, and God per- 
mitted that an old Ottawa rose to advise 
granting what I asked, as it made no 
matter, he said, if the woman did die. 
An old Christian then rose and told the 
nation that they must stop the licentious- 
ness of their youth, and not permit Chris- 
tian girls to take part in such dances, 
To satisfy the woman, some child’s play 
was substituted for the dance; but this 
did not prevent her dying before morn- 
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ing. The dangerous state of a sick man 
caused the medicine men to proclaim 
that the devil must be invoked by extra- 
ordinary superstitions. The Christians 
took no part. The actors were these 
jugglers and the sick man, who was 
passed over great fires lighted in every 
cabin. It was said that he did not feel 
the heat, although his body had been 
greased with oil for five or six days, 
Men, women, and children ran through the 
cabins, asking, as a riddle, to divine their 
thoughts, and the successful guesser was 
glad to give the object named. I pre- 
vented the abominable lewdness so com- 
mon at the end of these diabolical rites. 
I de not think that they will recur, as the 
sick man died soon after. 

“The nation of Kiskakous, which for 
three years refused to receive the Gospel 
preached them by F. Allouez, resolved in 
the fall of 1668 to obey God. This 
resolution was adopted in full council, 
and announced to that father, who spent 
four winter months instructing them. 
The chiefs of the nation became Chris- 
tians, and, as F. Allouez was called to 
another mission, he gave it to my charge 
to cultivate, and I entered on it in Sep- 
tember, 1669. 

“All the Christians were then in the 
fields harvesting their Indian corn; they 
listened with pleasure when I told them 
that I came to Lapointe for their sake and 
that of the Hurons ; that they never should 
be abandoned, but be beloved above 
all other nations; and that they and the 
French were one. I had the consolation 
of seeing their love for the prayer and 
their pride in being Christians. I bap- 
tized the new-born infants, and instructed 
the chiefs whom I found well disposed. 
The head chief having allowed a dog to 
be hung on a pole near his cabin, which 
is a kind of sacrifice the Indians make to 
the sun, I told him that this was wrong, 
and he went and threw it down. 

“Having invited the Kiskakous to 
come and winter near the chapel, they 
left all the other tribes, to gather around 
us so as to be able to pray to God, be 
instructed, and have their children bap- 
tized. They all call themselves Chris- 
tians ; hence in all councils and important 
affairs I address them, and, when I wish 
to show them that I really wish what I 
ask, I need only address them as Chris- 
tians ; they told me even that they obey- 
ed me for that reason. They have taken 
the upper hand, and control the three 
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other tribes. It is a great consolation to 
a missionary to see such pliancy in sava- 
ges, and to live in such peace with the In- 
dians, spending the whole day in instruct- 
ing them in, our mysteries, and teaching 
them the prayers. Neither the rigor of 
the winter nor the state of the weather 
prevents their coming to the chapel; 
many never let a day pass, and I was 
thus busily employed from morning till 
night, preparing some for baptism, some 
for confession, disabusing others of their 
reveries. The old men told me that the 
young men had lost their senses, and 
that I must stop their excesses. I often 
spoke to them of their daughters, urging 
them to prevent their being visited at 
night. I knew almost all that passed in 
two tribes near us; but, though others 
were spoken of, I never heard anything 
against the Christian women, and when 
I spoke to the old men about their 
daughters, they told me that they prayed 
to God. I often inculcated this, knowing 
the importunities to which they are con- 
stantly exposed, and the courage they 
need to resist. They have learned to be 
modest, and the French who have seen 
them perceive how little they resemble 
the others from whom they are thus dis- 
tinguished. 

“ After Easter, all the Indians dispersed 
to seck subsistence; they promised me 
that they would not forget the prayer, 
and earnestly begged that a father should 
come in the fall when they assemble again. 
This will be granted, and, if it please God 
to send some father, he will take my 
place, while I, to execute the orders of 
my father-superior, will go and begin my 
Illinois mission. 

“The Illinois are thirty days’ journey 
by land from Lapointe by a difficult road ; 
they lie south-southwest of it. On the 
way you pass the nation of the Ketchigam- 
ins, who live in more than twenty large 
cabins ; they are inland, and seek to have 
intercourse with the French, from whom 
they hope to get axes, knives, and iron- 
ware. So much do they fear them that 
they unbound from the stake two Indian 
captives, who said, when about to be 
burned, that the Frenchman had declared 
that they wished peace all over the world. 
You pass then to the Miamiwek, and 
by great deserts reach the Illinois, who 
are assembled chiefly in two towns con- 
taining more than eight or nine thousand 
souls. These people are well enough 
disposed to receive Christianity. Since F. 
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Allouez spoke to them at Lapointe to 
adore one God, they have begun to 
abandon their false worship; for they 
adored the sunand thunder. Those seen 
by me are apparently of good disposition, 
and they are not night-runners, like the 
other Indians. A man kills his wife if he 
finds her unfaithful. They are less prodi- 
gal in sacrifices, and promise me to em- 
brace Christianity, and do all I require in 
their country. In this view, the Ottawas 
gave me a young man recently come 
from their country, who initiated me to 
some extent in their language during the 
leisure given me in the winter by the 
Indians at Lapointe. I could scarcely 
understand it, though there is something 
of the Algonquin in it; yet I hope, by the 
help of God’s grace, to understand and 
be understood if God by his goodness 
leads me to that country. 

“No one must hope to escape crosses 
in our missions, and the best means to 
live happily is not to fear them, but, in 
the enjoyment of little crosses, hope for 
others still greater. The Illinois desire 
us, like Indians, to share their miseries 
and suffer all that can be imagined in 
barbarism. They are lost sheep, to be 
sought amid woods and thorns, espe- 
cially when they call so piteously to be 
rescued from the jaws of the wolf. Such, 
really, can I call their entreaties to me 
this winter. They have actually gone 
this spring to notify the old men to come 
for me in the fall. 

“The Illinois always come by land. 
They sow maize, which they have in great 
plenty ; they have pumpkins as large as 
those of France, and plenty of roots and 
fruit. The chase is very abundant in 
wild cattle, bears, stags, turkeys, duck, 
bustard, wild pigeon, and cranes. They 
leave their towns at certain times every 
year to go to their hunting-grounds to- 
gether, so as to be better able to resist if 
attacked. They believe that I will spread 
peace everywhere if I go, and then only 
the young will go to hunt. 

“When the Illinois come to Lapointe, 
they pass a large river almost a league 
wide. It runs north and south, and so 
far that the Illinois, who do not know 
what canoes are, have never yet heard of 
its mouth ; they only know that there are 
very great nations below them, some of 
whom raise two crops of maize a year. 
East-southeast of the country is a nation 
they call Chawawon, which came to visit 
them last summer. They wear beards 
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which shows intercourse with Europeans ; 
they had come thirty days across land 
before reaching their country. This great 
river can hardly empty in Virginia, and 
we rather believe its mouth is in Califor- 
nia. If the Indians, who promise to make 
me a canoe, do not fail to keep their word, 
we shall go into this river as soon as we 
can, with a Frenchman and this young 
man given me, who knows some of these 
languages, and has a readiness for learn- 
ing others; we shall visit the nations 
which inhabit it, in order to open the way 
to so many of our fathers who have long 
awaited this happiness. This discovery 
will give us a complete knowledge of the 
southern or western sea. 

“ The Illinois are warriors ; they make 
many slaves, whom they sell to the Otta- 
was for guns, powder, kettles, axes, and 
knives. They were formerly at war with 
the Nadouessi, but, having made peace 
some years since, I confirmed it, to facili- 
tate their coming to Lapointe, where I 
am going to await them, in order to ac- 
company them to their country.” 


Much as he loved his children at 
Lapointe, and faithfully as he had 
served them, the voice of his superior 
had ordered him to this new, vaster, 
and more laborious field, which to 
his true Jesuit obedience was a task 
of love. The Illinois at once become 
dear to his heart as his future children ; 
he studies their language, loses no 
opportunity of learning all about their 
country, its tribes and their customs, 
sends them presents of pious pictures 
and the loving messages of a father, 
welcomes every member of their na- 
tion who might visit Lapointe with 
open arms, and presses him to his 
heart, and devotes every moment of 
leisure afforded him from his labors 
to sedulous preparation for the con- 
templated mission of the Immaculate 
Conception. His intelligent mind 
fully comprehended the vast import- 
ance of the undertaking in its relations 
to the church and the civilized world, 
and conceived at once the bold and 
daring project of a thorough explora- 
tion of the great river around which 
so much mystery, intermingled with 
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romantic fables and dim traditions, 
still hung. It is with equal truth and 
justice that Bancroft writes: “The 
purpose of discovering the Missis- 
sippi, of which the tales of the na- 
tives had published the magnificence, 
sprang from Marquette himself.” 

It has already been stated that F. 
Marquette had sent some pious 
pictures to the Illinois, and by the 
same messenger to the Sioux, whom 
he expected to be embraced in his 
intended mission. The messenger 
who carried the father’s presents 
also bore his request for protection 
and a safe-conduct to such European 
missionaries as might visit or pass 
through their country, and a mes- 
sage, “ That the black-gown wished 
to pass to the country of the Assini- 
poils and Kilistinons; that he was 
already among the Outagamis; and 
that he himself was going in the fall 
to the Illinois.” 

Sad indeed must have been the feel- 
ings of the good father, when, early 
in the winter, the Sioux returned to 
him the pious pictures he had sent 
them, in which he saw an ominous 
forerunner of impending war. ‘The 
Ottawas and Hurons had by their in- 
solence aroused the indignation of the 
Sioux, and the latter had seized the 
tomahawk and prepared for the bloo- 
dy and revengeful strife. His hopes 
of reaching the cabins of the Sioux by 
an overland route now vanished before 
the approaching storm. The Indians 
at Lapointe could not withstand the 
fierce onsets of the Dakotah war- 
parties, and first the Ottawas, aban- 
doning their village, launched their 
canoes upon the lake, and were soon 
gathered in Ekaentoulon Island. The 
Hurons remained alone at Lapointe, 
and F. Marquette remained in the 
midst of them to minister to their 
spiritual wants, share their dangers, 
and uphold their faith and courage. 
And when they too were forced to 
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depart, the good father, ever true to 
his spiritual flock, was content to 
“turn his back on his beloved Illi- 
nois to accompany his Hurons in 
their wanderings and hardships.” 
The Hurons settled at Mackinaw, a 
bleak and desolate spot, but the 
abundance of fish the neighboring 
waters afforded was certain to secure 
the fugitives from starvation, while 
the very desolation of the scene 
seemed a protection from hostile 
bands. Scarcely had the Hurons 
thrown up their cabins on this dreary 
shore, when a rude sylvan chapel, 
surmounted by a cross, graced and 
cheered the scene, and became the 
cradle of religion at the mission of 
S. Ignatius. Such was the early 
origin of Michilimackinac. Beside 
the enclosure of cabins and chapel 
arose a palisade fort for defence. For 
several years °F. Marquette labored 
in this remote and arduous station, 
cheered only by the consolations 
which spring from faith and by the 
bountiful harvests of souls he reaped. 

Though longing to proceed on his 
mission to the Illinois, as all his let- 
ters so earnestly manifest, F. Mar- 
quette found ample work both for 
his mind and hands in arranging 
matters at Lapointe, so that his de- 
parture should cause as little damage 
as possible to that mission, to which 
he had been so faithful and devoted, 
and which he was now about to con- 
fide to the care of another, and in 
making the necessary preparations 
for his departure ; for his time seemed 
now near at hand. The dreary days 
of winter were enlivened by recount- 
ing the projected plans of the coming 
spring, and in gathering all the in- 
formation within his reach concern- 
ing the Mississippi and the nations 
inhabiting its banks. Most of the 
actual knowiedge then possessed on 
the subject was derived from the ac- 
counts and relations of the Jesuit 
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missionaries of the Northwest, and 
from the reports of the Canadian 
traders among the Indians. His in- 
quiries of the more northern tribes 
were eagerly answered by startling 
fables of various hues and contra- 
dictory generalities, but nothing defi- 
nite could be learned from them as 
to the course of the great river, its 
direction or outlet, or of the natives 
along its course, All was conjecture 
and theory. As early as 1639 the 
Sieur Nicolet, who was the interpre- 
ter of the French colony of New 
France, had penetrated westward to 
the furthest grounds of the Algon- 
quins, and had encountered the Win- 
nebagoes, “a people called so be- 
cause they came from a distant sea, 
but whom the French erroneously 
called Puents.” And we learn from 
F. Vimont that “the Sieur Nicolet, 
who had penetrated furthest into those 
distant countries, avers that, had he 
sailed three days more on a great 
river which flows from that lake 
(Green Bay), he would have found 
the sea.” And although the Indians 
called the Mississippi itself “ the sea,” 
and the Sieur Nicolet may have fallen 
into the same error, in either case it 
seems quite certain that he was the 
first to reach the waters of that river. 
In 1641, Fathers Isaac Jogues and 
Charles Raymbaut carried their mis- 
sionary labors to the Sault St. Mary, 
and received distinct accounts of the 
Sioux, and of the great river on whose 
banks they lived. In 1658, after F. 
Garreau had suffered martyrdom on 
the St. Lawrence on his way to re- 
new the Western missions destroyed 
by the recent Iroquois war, De Gro- 
seilles and another Frenchman pene- 
trated to Lake Superior, and passed 
the winter on itsshores. They visited 
the Sioux, learned with greater clear- 
ness and particularity of the course of 
the great river on whose banks they 
stood, Their annalist writes: “It 
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was a beautiful river, large, broad, 
and deep, which would bear com- 
parison, they say, with the St. Law- 
rence.” The missionaries of the 
Saguenay had also “heard of the 
Winnipegouek, and their bay whence 
three seas could be reached.” And 
war parties of the Iroquois told the 
missionaries of New York of their 
wats with the Ontoagannha, “ whose 
towns lay on a beautiful river (Ohio), 
which leads to the great lake, as they 
called the sea, where they traded with 
Europeans who pray to God as we 
(the French) do, and have rosaries 
and bells to call men to prayer.”* F, 
Ménard, the founder of the Ottawa 
mission, also heard, in 1660, of the 
Mississippi and the nations on its 
banks, and was only prevented from 
visiting them by meeting with a mar- 
tyr’s death while prosecuting his 
work. F. Allouez, his successor, also 
writes of the great river, “ which emp- 
ties, as far as I can conjecture, into 
the sea of Virginia,” and was the first 
to reveal to Europeans its Indian 
name; for, in speaking of one of its 
tribes, he says: “ They live on a great 
river called Messipi.” At the time 
that F. Dablon was appointed Supe- 
rior of the Ottawa missions, and F, 
Marquette appointed to establish the 
intended Illinois mission, and the ex- 
ploration of the river was about to be 
undertaken, the latter, as. already 
stated, was for some time engaged in 
gathering information concerning its 
course and outlet. Three principal 
conjectures prevailed at this time: 
first, that it ran towards the south- 
west, and entered the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia; second, that it flowed into 
the Gulf of Mexico; third, that it 
took a more easterly direction, and 
discharged itself into the Atlantic 
Ocean, somewhere on the coast of 
Virginia. To F. Marquette belonged 
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the glory of solving the problem, and 
thus of opening the interior of the 
continent to Christianity and civili- 
zation. 

The war which was raging in the 
country rendered it impossible for 
the missionaries of themselves to un- 
dertake the opening of the long-de- 
sired mission of the Illinois, and they 
had accordingly applied for assistance 
to the French government to further 
this great enterprise. F. Marquette, 
as we have seen from his letters, re- 
mained ever ready at a moment’s 
notice from his superiors to advance 
into this dangerous field. He was 
not deterred by a consciousness of his 
own declining health, already enfee- 
bled by labors and exposures, nor by 
the hostile character of the nations 
through whose country he would 
have to pass, nor by the danger of a 
cruel death at the han@s of the fierce 
Dakotah. This last only made the 
prospect more enticing to one whose 
highest ambition was to win the glo- 
rious crown of martyrdom in opening 
the way for his brother Jesuits to fol- 
low in the battle of the faith. The 
same flotilla that carried his letter to 
F. Dablon to Quebec in the sum- 
mer of 1672, on its return conveyed 
to him the joyous news that the peti- 
tion of the missionaries had found fa- 
vor with the government; that the 
Sieur Jolliet was designated to under- 
take the exploration of the Mississip- 
pi; and that F. Marquette was chosen 
the missionary of the expedition. It 
was the Blessed Virgin whom, F. 
Marquette says, “I had always in- 
voked, since my coming to the Otta- 
wa country, in order to obtain of God 
the favor of being able to visit the 
nations on the Mississippi River.” It 
was on the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception of the same Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary that he received the glori- 
ous tidings that the realization of his 
hopes and prayers was at hand. He 
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bestowed upon the great river the 
name of the Immaculate Conception, 
which, however, as well as its earlier 
Spanish name of River of the Holy 
Ghost, has since yielded to its origi- 
nal Indian appellation. 

The exploring party, consisting of 
“the meek, single-hearted, unpre- 
tending, illustrious Marquette, with 
Jolliet for his associate, five French- 
men for his companions, and two Al- 
gonquins as guides, lifting their ca- 
noes on their backs, and walking 
across the narrow portage that di- 
vides the Fox River from the Wis- 
consin,” set out upon their glorious 
expedition. Mr. J. G. Shea, to whom 
we are so much indebted for his re- 
searches into this interesting part of 
the history of our country, describes 
the voyage in the following graphic 
and eloquent manner: 


“In the spring they embarked at Mack- 
inaw in two frail bark canoes; each 
with his paddle in hand, and full of hope, 
they soon plied them merrily over the 
crystal waters of the lake. All was new 
to Marquette, and he describes as he 
went along the Menonomies, Green Bay, 
and Maskoutens, which he reached on 
the 7th of June, 1673. He had now at- 
tained the limit of former discoveries ; the 
new world was before them ; they looked 
back a last adieu to the waters which, 
great as the distance was, connected them 
with Quebec and their countrymen ; they 
knelt on the shore to offer, by a new de- 
votion, their lives, their honor, and their 
undertakings to their beloved Mother, 
the Virgin Mary Immaculate; then, 
launching on the broad Wisconsin, sailed 
slowly down its current, amid its vine-clad 
isles and its countless sand-bars. No 
sound broke the stillness, n an form 
appeared, and at last, after seven 
days, on the 17th of June they happily 
glided into the great river. Joy that 
could find no utterance in words filled 
the grateful heart of Marquette. 

“The broad river of the Conception, as 
he named it, now lay before them, 
stretching away hundreds of miles to an 
unknown sea. Soon all was new; 
mountain and forest had glided away; 
the islands, with their groves of cotton- 
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wood, became more frequent, and moose 
and deer browzed on the plains; strange 
animals were seen traversing the river, 
and monstrous fish appeared in its waters. 
But they proceeded on their way amid 
this solitude, frightful by its utter ab- 
sence of man. Descending still further, 
they came to the land of the bison, or 
pisikiou, which, with the turkey, became 
sole tenants of the wilderness; all other 
game had disappeared. At last, on the 
25th of June, they descried footprints on 
the shore. They now took heart again, 
and Jolliet and the missionary, leaving 
their five men in the canoes, followed a 
little beaten path to discover who the 
tribe might be. They travelled on in sil- 
ence almost to the cabin-doors, when they 
halted, and with a loud halloa proclaimed 
their coming. Three villages lay before 
them ; the first, roused by the cry, poured 
forth its motley group, which halted at 
the sight of the new-comers and the well- 
known dress of the missionary. Old 
men came slowly on, step by measured 
step, bearing aloft the all-mysterious 
calumet. All was silence ; they stood at 
last before the two Europeans, and Mar- 
quette asked, ‘Who are you?’ ‘We are 
Illinois,’ was the answer, which dispelled 
all anxiety from the explorers, and sent a 
thrill to the heart of Marquette; the Illi- 
nois missionary was at last amid the 
children of that tribe which he had so 
long, so tenderly yearned to see. 

“ After friendly greetings at this town 
of Pewaria, and the neighboring one of 
Moing-wena, they returned to their 
canoes, escorted by the wondering tribe, 
who gave their hardy visitants a calumet, 
the safeguard of the West. With renew- 
ed courage and lighter hearts, they sailed 
in, and, passing a high rock with strange 
and monstrous forms depicted on its 
rugged surface, heard in the distance the 
roaring of a mighty cataract, and soon 
beheld Pekitanoui, or the Muddy River, as 
the Algonquins call the Missouri, rush- 
ing like some untamed monster into the 
calm and clear Mississippi, and hurrying 
in with its muddy waters the trees which 
it had rooted up in its impetuous course. 
Already had the missionaries heard of the 
river running to the western sea, to be 
reached by the branches of the Mississip- 
pi, and Marquette, now better informed, 
fondly hoped to reach it one day by the 
Missouri. But now their course lay 
south, and, passing a dangerous eddy, the 
demon of the Western Indians, they reach- 
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ed the Waboukigou, or Ohio, the river of 
the Shawnees, and, still holding on their 
way, came to the warm land of the cane, 
and the country which the mosquitoes 
might call their own. While enveloped 
in their sails as a shelter from them, they 
came upon a tribe who invited them to 
the shore. They were wild wanderers, 
for they had guns bought of Catholic 
Europeans at the East. 

“ Thus, after all had been friendly, and 
encouraged by this second meeting, they 
plied their oars anew, and, amid groves of 
cottonwood on either side, descended to 
the 33d degree, when, for the first time, a 
hostile reception was promised by the 
excited Metchigameas. Too few to resist, 
their only hope on earth was the myste- 
rious calumet, and in heaven the protec- 
tion of Mary, to whom they sent up fer- 
vent prayers. At last the storm subsided, 
and they were received in peace; their 
language formed an obstacle, but an in- 
terpreter was found, and after explaining 
the object of their coming, and announc- 
ing the great truths of Christianity, they 
embarked for Akamsea, a village thirty 
miles below on the eastern shore. 

“Here they were well received, and 
learned that the mouth of the river was 
but ten days’ sail from this village; but 
they heard, too, of nations there trading 
with Europeans, and of wars between the 
tribes, and the two explorers spent a 
night: in consultation. The Mississippi, 
they now saw, emptied into the Gulf of 
Mex‘co, between Florida and Tampico, 
two Spanish points; they might, by pro- 
ceeding, fall into their hands. Thus far 
only Marquette traced the map, and he 
put down the names of other tribes of 
which they heard. Of these, in the 
Atotchasi, Matora, and Papihaka, we re- 
cognize Arkansas tribes ; and the Akoroas 
and Tanikwas, Pawnees and Omahas, 
Kansas and Apiches, are well known in 
after-days. 

“They accordingly set out from 
Akensea, on the 17th of July, to return. 
Passing the Missouri again, they entered 
the Illinois, and, meeting the friendly 
Kaskaskias at its upper portage, were 
led by them in a kind of triumph to 
Lake Michigan ; for Marquette had pro- 
mised to return and instruct them in the 
faith. Sailing along the lake, they cross- 
ed the outer peninsula of Green Bay, and 
reached the mission of S. Francis 
Xavier just four months after their de- 
parture from it. 
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“Thus had the missionaries achieved 
their long-projected work. The triumph 
of the age was thus completed in the dis- 
covery and exploration of the Mississippi, 
which threw open to France the richest, 
most fertile and accessible territory of 
the New World. Marquette, whose 
health had been severely tried in this 
voyage, remained at St. Francis to recruit 
his strength before resuming his wonted 
missionary labors; for he sought no 
laurels, he aspired to no tinsel praise. 

“The distance passed over by F. Mar- 
quette on this great expedition, in his 
little bark canoe, was two thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-seven miles. The 
feelings with which he regarded an en- 
terprise having so grave a bearing on the 
future history and development of man- 
kind may be appreciated from the follow- 
ing closing passage of the ninth section 
of his Voyages and Discoveries : 

“* Had all this voyage caused but the 
salvation of a single soul, I should deem 
all my fatigue well repaid. And this I 
have reason to think ; for, when I was re- 
turning, I passed by the Indians at 
Peoria. I was three days announcing 
the faith in all their cabins, after which, as 
we were embarking, they brought me to 
the water’s edge a dying child, which I 
baptized a little before it expired, by an 
admirable Providence, for the salvation 
of that innocent soul.’ ” 


F. Marquette prepared a narrative 
of his voyage down the Mississippi 
(from which the foregoing quotation 
is taken), and a map of that river; 
and on his return transmitted copies 
to his superior, by the Ottawa flotilla 
of that year. It is also probable that 
Frontenac, the Governor of New 
France, as he had promised, sent a 
copy of them to the French govern- 
ment. The loss of Jolliet’s narrative 
and map gave an inestimable value 
to those of Marquette. Yet the 
French government did not publish 
them, probably in consequence of 
the discontinuance of the publication 
of the Jesuit Ae/ations about this 
time ; and thus the great interests in- 
volved in the discovery were neglect- 
ed. Fortunately, F. Marquette’s 
narrative fell into the hands of 
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Thevenot, who had just published a 
collection of travels, and such was 
his appreciation of it that he issued a 
new volume, entitled Recueil de Voya- 
ges, in 1681, containing the narrative 
and map of the Mississippi.* Mr. 
Sparks, in his life of F. Marquette, 
speaks thus of the narrative : 

“It is written in a terse, simple, and un- 
pretending style. The author relates 
what occurs, and describes what he sees, 
without embellishment or display. He 
writes as a scholar and as a man of care- 
ful obervation and practical sense. There 
is no tendency to exaggerate, nor any 
attempt to magnify the difficulties he had 
to encounter, or the importance of his dis- 
covery. In every point of view, this tract 
is one of the most interesting of those 
which illustrate the early history of 
America.” 

Having reached Green Bay, the 
exhausted voyager sank down under 
the effects of his recent travels and 
exposures. His disease was so obsti- 
nate and protracted that he suffered 
during the entire winter, though with 
patience and resignation, and did not 
recover before the end of the follow- 
ing summer. Having received from 
his superior the necessary orders for 
the establishment of the Illinois mis- 
sion, he started on the 25th of Octo- 
ber, 1674, for Kaskaskia, He was 
accompanied and assisted by two 
faithful and devoted Frenchmen, and 
by a number of Pottawattomies and 
Illinois Indians. They coasted along 
the mouth of Fox River, and then, 
advancing up as far as the small bay 
breaking .into the peninsula, they 
reached the portage leading to the 
lake. As the canoes proceeded along 
the lake shore, the missionary walked 
upon the beach, returning to the ca- 
noes whenever the beach was broken 
by a river or stream; and their pro- 
visions were obtained from the abun- 
dant yield of the chase. On the 23d 

* See the narrative and map in Shea’s History 


of the Discovery and Exploration of the Missis- 
sippi. 
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of November, the courageous mis- 
sionary found his malady returning, 
but pushed on, amid cold and snow, 
until, on the 4th of December, he 
reached the Chicago River, which 
was closed with ice. Here again the 
unpropitious elements and his own 
infirmities compelled him to stop and 
spend the winter. But his time was 
not idly spent during this detention, 
for his missionary zeal found occupa- 
tion in the spiritual care of his Indian 
companions, whom he instructed as 
well as he could, and sent them for- 
ward on their journey. His faithful 
Frenchmen remained now alone with 
him ; but at a distance of fifty miles 
was an Illinois village, where there 
were two Frenchmen, traders and 
trappers; and these, hearing of the 
forlorn condition of the missionary, 
arranged that one of them should go 
and visit him. They had prepared 
a cabin for him, and the Indians, 
alarmed for his safety, were also anx- 
ious to send some of their tribe to 
convey their father and his effects to 
their village. ‘Touched by their at- 
tentions, he sent them every assur- 
ance of his visiting them, intimating, 
however, the uncertainty of his deing 
so in the spring, in consequence of 
his continued illness, ‘These messa- 
ges only added to the alarm of the 
Indians, and the sachems assembled 
and sent a deputation to the black- 
gown. ‘The presents they bore were 
three sacks of corn, dried meat, and 
pumpkins, and twelve beaver skins. 
The objects of their visits were, first, 
to make him a mat to sit on; second, 
to ask him for powder; third, supply 
him with food; fourth, to get some 
merchandise. ‘The good father made 
answer in characteristic terms, as fol- 
lows: “ First, that I came to instruct 
them by speaking of the prayer ; sec- 
ond, that I would not give them 
powder, as we endeavor to make 
peace everywhere, and because I did 
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not wish them to begin a war against 
the Miamis; third, that we did not 
fear famine ; fourth, that I would en- 
courage the French to bring them 
merchandise, and that they must 
make reparation to the traders there 
for the beads taken from them while 
the surgeon was with me.” Present- 
ing them with some axes, knives, and 
trinkets, he dismissed them with a 
promise to make every effort to visit 
them in a few days. Bidding their 
good father to “take heart,” and be- 
seeching him to “stay and die in 
their country,” the deputation “re- 
tarned to their winter camps.” 

The ensuing winter months, though 
marked by every bodily suffering 
and privation, were replete with 
religious consolation. His whole 
time was spent in prayer. Admon- 
ished by his disease that his last end 
could not be far off, he offered his 
remaining days entirely to God. He 
lost sight of the sufferings of his 
body in the overflow of heavenly 
consolations with which his soul was 
ravished, Still the recollection that 
he had been appointed missionary 
of the Illinois, and the duty this 
seemed to impose upon him of labor- 
ing for the conversion of those noble 
but benighted souls, filled his heart 
with the desire of visiting them, if it 
should be the will of God, and the 
establishment of the Illinois mission 
became the absorbing thought of his 
inind and the burden of the prayers 
which he addressed to the throne of 
heaven. His sufferings he bore not 
only with patience, but with joy; if 
he prayed for their cessation, it was 
only with the view that he might 
thus be enabled to encounter the new 
sufferings, labors, and hardships of 
his mission, and that he might devote 
his remaining days to the salvation 
of his beloved Illinois. To obtain 
this privilege from heaven, he induc- 
ed his companions to unite with him 
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in a novena of prayers in honor of 
the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. Some time 
after Christmas, 1675, his Patroness 
in heaven obtained the desired boon 
of health for her devoted client; for 
he soon began to recover from his 
disease, and, though still feeble, was 
enabled by the 29th of March, when 
the snow and ice began to melt, and 
the inundations compelled them to 
move, to set out for Kaskaskia, in the 
Upper Illinois. He arrived at that 
Illinois town on the 8th of April, but 
his journal was discontinued from the 
6th of April, and we have no record 
of his movements from that time. 
He was received by his children as 
an angel from heaven, for they 
scarcely supposed he had escaped 
alive the rigors of the winter. It was 
Monday in Holy Week, and the 
good man immediately commenced 
his work. He visited the chiefs and 
ancients of the town, and gave them 
and the crowds who assembled in the 
cabins he visited the first necessary 
instructions in the Gospel. So great 
were the throngs that assembled to 
hear him preach that the narrow ac- 
commodations of the cabins could 
not hold them. On Maundy Thurs- 
day he called a general assembly of 
the people in the open field, a beauti- 
ful prairie near the town, which was 
decorated after the fashion of the 
country, and spread with mats and 
bear skins. He formed a little rustic 
altar by suspending some pieces of 
Indian taffety on cords, to which 
were attached, so as to be seen on 
all four sides, four large pictures of 
the Blessed Virgin, under whose in- 
vocation the mission was placed. The 
assembly was immense ; composed of 
five hundred chiefs and ancients seat- 
ed in a circle around the missionary, 
and around these stood fifteen hun- 
dred young men. Besides _ these, 
great numbers of women and children 
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attended. He addressed his congre- 
gation with ten words or presents, 
according to the Indian fashion, as- 
sociating each word or present, which 
represented some great truth or mys- 
tery, with one of the ten beads on 
the belt of the prayer which he held 
in his hand. He explained the ob- 
ject of his visit to them, preached 
Christ crucified—for it was the eve of 
Good Friday—and explained to them 
the principal mysteries of the Chris- 
tian religion. The Holy Mass was 
then celebrated for the first time in 
this new mission. On each of the 
following days he continued his in- 
structions, and on Easter Sunday he 
celebrated the great Feast of the 
Resurrection, offering up Mass for 
the second time. He took posses- 
sion of the land in the name of his 
risen Lord, and bestowed upon the 
mission the name of the Immaculate 
Virgin Mary. 

His former malady now returned 
with renewed violence. His strength 
was wasting away. To remain 
would accomplish no good for his 
children, for he was unable to dis- 
charge the duties of the missionary, 
and no alternative was left but to 
make an effort to reach his former 
mission, Mackinaw, where he hoped 
to die in the midst of his fellow-mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus. He 
was the more willing now to seek 
rest in the bosom of his Redeemer 
and in the Society of his Blessed 
Mother in Heaven, because he had 
performed his promise, the mission 
of the Illinois had been founded, his 
words had been lovingly received by 
his people, the good seed had been 
sown in their hearts, the Holy Sacri- 
fice had been offered up in their 
presence and for their salvation, and 
future missionaries might now ad- 
vance to cultivate the field and reap 
the harvest he had prepared. His 
docile Indians, with the devotion of 
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children, begged him to return to 
them as soon as his health should 
permit. He repeatedly promised 
them that he or some other mission- 
ary would come to continue the 
good work amongst them. The peo- 
ple followed him on his journey, es- 
corted him thirty leagues on his way 
with great pomp, showing him every 
mark of friendship and affection, and 
many contended among themselves 
for the honor of carrying the scanty 
baggage he possessed. ‘Taking the 
way of the St. Joseph’s River and the 
eastern shore of Lake Michigan, 
along which he had yet to travel 
over a hundred leagues through an un- 
known route, his strength soon began 
to fail entirely. He could no longer 
help himself; his two faithful French 
companions had to lift him in and 
out of his canoe when they landed 
at night; and so exhausted had he 
become under his wasting disease 
that they had to handle and carry 
him like a child. In the midst of his 
sufferings and the hardships of such 
a journey in his enfeebled health, his 
characteristic equanimity, joy, and 
gentleness never for a moment left 
him. He could even forget his own 
sufferings to console his companions. 
He encouraged them to sustain the 
fatigues of the way, assuring them 
that God would protect and defend 
them. His native mirthfulness was 
even in this extreme crisis conspicu- 
ous in his conversations. He now 
calmly saw the approach of death, 
and joyfully and heroically welcome 
it as the reward of his toils and sac- 
rifices. He had some time before 
prepared a meditation on death, to 
serve him in these last hours of his 
life, which he now used with great 
consolation. He said his office to 
his last day. His devotions fre- 
quently assumed the shape of collo- 
quies with his merciful Lord, with his 
Holy Mother, with his angel guar- 
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dian, and with all heaven. He re- 
peatedly pronounced with fervor the 
sublime words, “I believe that my 
Redeemer liveth” ; and again, “ Mary, 
Mother of grace, Mother of God, 
remember: me.” Perceiving a river 
on whose banks loomed up a promi- 
nent eminence, he ordered his com- 
panions to stop, that he might die 
and be buried there. He pointed out 
the spot on this eminence in which 
he desired them to inter his remains. 
This river, until recent years, bore his 
name. His companions still desired 
to press forward, in the hope of reach- 
ing Mackinaw ; but they were driven 
back by the wind, and, entering the 
River Marquette by its former chan- 
nel, they erected a bark cabin, under 
which Marquette, like his great 
model, S. Francis Xavier, was stretch- 
ed upon the shore, and, like him, 
sighed only to be dissolved and to 
be with Christ. So cheerfully did he 
realize his approaching dissolution 
that he gave all the necessary direc- 
tions to his companions touching his 
burial. He had a week before bless- 
ed some water, which he instructed 
them how to use on the occasion, 
how to arrange his hands, feet, and 
head, with what religious ceremonies 
to bury him, even telling them that 
they should take his little altar bell, 
and ring it as they carried him to the 
grave. On the eve of his death, he 
told them with a countenance radiant 
with joy that the morrow would be 
his last day on earth. Still mindful 
of his sacred ministry, and anxious 
to be doing good, he administered 
the sacrament of penance to his two 
companions for the last time. He 
thanked them for their charity to him 
during this arduous and eventful 
voyage, begged their pardon for the 
trouble he had given them, and di- 
rected them to ask pardon for him 
and in his name of all the Fathers 
and Brothers of the Society of Jesus 
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in the Ottawa country ; he also gave 
them a paper in which he had writ- 
ten all his faults since his last confes- 
sion, which he begged them to give 
to his superior, that he might pray the 
more earnestly for him. He promis- 
ed not to forget them in heaven, 
Ever mindful of others in this trying 
moment, and overflowing with chari- 
ty for his neighbor, he insisted upon 
his companions taking some rest, 
leaving him to commune with heaven, 
assuring them that his hour was not 
yet at hand, and that he would call 
them in due time. ‘This he did; 
summoning them to his side, just as 
his agony was approaching. Hast- 
ening to him, they fell melting into 
tears at his feet. He embraced them 
for the last time, called for the holy 
water he had blessed and his reliqua- 
ry, and, taking his crucifix from 
around his neck, and handing it to 
one of them, he requested him to 
hold it up before him, so that he could 
behold it every moment he had yet 
to live. Clasping his hands, and fix- 
ing his eyes affectionately on the 
image of his expiring Saviour, he 
pronounced aloud his profession of 
faith, and thanked God for the favor 
he enjoyed in dying a Jesuit, a mis- 
sionary of the cross, and, above all, 
in dying in a miserable cabin, amid 
forests, and destitute of all human 
consolation and assistance. He then 
communed secretly for some time 
with his Creator, but his devotion 
from time to time found vent in the 
ejaculations, “ Sustinuit anima mea 
in verba ejus,” and “ Mater Dei, 
memento mei.” These were his last 
words before he was taken with the 
agony of death. His companions 
frequently pronounced the names of 
Jesus and Mary, as he had previous- 
ly requested them to do, and, when 
they saw he was about to expire, they 
called out “ Jesus, Maria,” whereup- 
on he repeated those enrapturing 
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names several times with distinctness, 
and then suddenly, as if his Saviour 
and Mother had appeared to him, 
he raised his eyes above the crucifix, 
gazing with a countenance lit up 
with pleasure at those blissful appa- 
ritions. He expired as peacefully and 
gently as a child sinking into its 
evening slumber. 
“ Thus he died, the great apostle, 
Far away in regions West ; 
By the Lake of the Algonquins 
Peacefully his ashes rest ; 
But his spirit still regards us 
From his home among the blest.” 

The devoted companions of the il- 
lustrious missionary, happy, in the 
midst of their bereavement, in the 
privilege of witnessing one of the 
most heroic and saintly deaths re- 
corded in the history of our race, 
carried out every injunction of their 
departed father, and added every act 
that love and veneration could sug- 
gest, and that their impoverished con- 
dition in the wilderness could afford. 
They laid out his remains as he had 
directed, rang the little altar bell as 
they carried him with profound re- 
spect to the mound of earth selected 
by himself, interred him there, and 
raised a large cross to mark the sacred 
spot. 

The surviving companions of the 
deceased now prepared to embark. 
One of them had been ill for some 
time, suffering with such depression 
of spirits and feebleness of body that 
he could neither eat nor sleep. Just 
before embarking he knelt at the 
grave of his saintly friend, and 
begged him to intercede for him in 
heaven as he had promised, and, 
taking some earth from the breast of 
the departed, and placing it upon his 
own breast, it is related that he felt 
his sadness and bodily infirmity im- 
mediately depart, and he resumed his 
voyage in health and gladness. Many 
are the pious traditions of miraculous 
results attributed to the sanctity of 
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F. Marquette; many of them are 
still handed down among the West- 
ern missionaries, and some of them 
have found a place in the pages of 
serious history. 

The remains of the saintly Jesuit 
were, two years afterwards, disin- 
terred by his own flock, the Kiska- 
kons, while returning from their hunt- 
ing-grounds, placed in a neat box of 
bark, and reverently carried to their 
mission. The flotilla of canoes, as it 
passed along in funeral solemnity, 
was joined by a party of the Iroquois, 
and, as they approached Mackinaw, 
many other canoes, including those 
of the two missionaries of the place, 
united in the imposing convoy, and 
the deep, reverential chant, De Fro- 
Jundis, arose heavenward from the 
bosom of the lake until the body 
reached the shore. It was carried in 
procession with cross, burning tapers, 
and fragrant incense to the church, 
where every possible preparation had 
been made for so interesting and af- 
fecting a ceremony; and, after the 
Requiem service, the precious relics 
were deposited in a vault prepared 
for them in the middle of the church, 
“where he reposes,” says the pious 
chronicler, “as the guardian angel of 
our Ottawa missions.” “ Ever after,” 
says Bancroft, “the forest rangers, if 
in danger on Lake Michigan, would 
invoke his name. The people of the 
West will build his monument.” 

The following notice of the charac- 
ter of F. Marquette is from the gifted 
pen of Mr. Shea: 


“ Such was the edifying and holy death 
of the illustrious explorer of the Missis- 
sippi, on Saturday, the 18th of May, 1675. 
He was of a cheerful, joyous disposition, 
playful even in his manner, and univer- 
sally beloved. His letters show him to 
us as a man of education, close observa- 
tion, sound sense, strict integrity, a free- 
dom from exaggeration, and yet a vein 
of humor which here and there breaks 
out in spite of all his self-command. 
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“ But all these qualities are little com- 
pared to his zeal as a missionary, to his 
sanctity asa man. His holiness drew on 
him in life the veneration of all around him, 
and the lapse of years has not even now 
destroyed it in the descendants of those 
who knew him. In one of his sanctity 
we naturally find an all-absorbing devo- 
tion to the Mother of the Saviour, with its 
constant attendants, an angelical love of 
purity, and a close union of the heart 
with God. It is, indeed, characteristic 
with him. The privilege which the 
Church honors under the title of the Im- 
maculate Conception was the constant 
object of his thoughts; from his early 
youth he daily recited the little offices of 
the Immaculate Conception and fasted 
every Saturday in her honor. As a mis- 
sionary, a variety of devotions directed to 
the same end still show his devotions, 
and to her he turned in all his trials. 
When he discovered the great river, when 
he founded his new mission, he gave it 
the name of the Conception, and no let- 
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ter, it is said, ever came from his hand 
that did not contain the words, ‘ Blessed 
Virgin Immaculate’; and the smile that 
lighted up his dying face induced his 
poor companions to believe that she had 
appeared before the eyes of her devoted 
client. 

“ Like S. Francis Xavier, whom he es. 
pecially chose as the model of his mis- 
sionary career, he labored nine years for 
the moral and social improvement of na- 
tions sunk in paganism and vice, and, as 
he was alternately with tribes of varied 
tongues, found it was necessary to acquire 
knowledge of many American languages: 
six he certainly spoke with ease; many 
more he is known to have understood 
less perfectly. His death, however, was, 
as he had always desired, more like that 
of the apostle of the Indies; there is, in- 
deed, a ‘striking resemblance between 
their last moments; and the wretched 
cabin, the desert shore, the few destitute 
companions, the lonely grave, all har- 
monize in Michigan and Sancian.” 





PRAYER OF CUSTANCE, THE . PERSECUTED QUEEN 
OF ALLA OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 


MOTHER, quod she, and maiden bright, Mary ! 
Soth is that through womanne’s eggement 
Mankind was lorn, and damned aye to die, 
For which thy Child was on a cross yrent : 


Thy blissful eyen saw all his torment ; 
Then is there no comparison between 
Thy woe and any woe man may sustain. 
Thou saw’st thy Child yslain before thine eyen, 

And yet now liveth my little child parfay, 
Now, lady bright! to whom all woful crien, 
Thou glory of womanhood, thou faire May, 
Thou haven of refute, bright star of the day ! 
Rue on my child, that of thy gentleness 
Ruest on every rueful in distress, 

— Chaucer, 
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“Mr. S , would you like to 
visit Acoma?” asked the comman- 
dant. 

“Most assuredly,” I replied; “I 
came out here to see all I could see. 
But what or who is Acoma ?”* 

“A town built on the top of a 
rock rising from a level plain to a 
height of over two hundred feet is Ac- 
oma—the home of the Acoma In- 
dians, a tribe of the great Pueblo 
family. Iam ordered thither to have 
a talk with the principal men, and in- 
duce them to give up some Navajo 
children—captives—they are said to 
have taken in a recent skirmish.” 

I had been enjoying the hospi- 
tality of the commandant for some 


days at old Fort Wingate, near the 
Ojo del Gallo, in the northwestern 


part of New Mexico. Acoma lies 
about fifty miles to the southeast of 
the fort, by a very rough trail across 
the mountains. It was somewhat 
further by the regular trail. 

As we started, the sun was 
creeping over the brow of lofty 
San Mateo. ‘The party consisted of 
the commandant, Don Juan Brown, 
a Castilianized American, who speaks 
Spanish like a native, and went with 
us as volunteer interpreter; Messrs, 
Jim Durden and Joe Smithers, gen- 
tlemen loafers ; a sergeant and twenty 
cavalry as escort in case of unex- 
pected and undesired rencounters with 
hostile Apaches or Navajoes; last, 
the writer, a denizen of the city of 
Gotham, general tourist, grand scribe 
and chronicler. 

We all rode on horseback, except 
Don Juan Brown, who, being a trifle 


* Pronounced Ac-o-ma—the accent on the first 
syllable. 


over 225 lbs., divided his weight be- 
tween a pair of good horses attached 
to a light buggy. The order of 
march was: two cavalrymen five 
hundred yards in advance; the com- 
mandant, with Jim and Joe and the 
writer; the main body of the escort ; 
Don Juan Brown with his buggy, and 
a rear guard of two cavalrymen five 
hundred yards behind. 

A brisk trot of three miles brought 
us to the Puertocito, or Little Door, 
which leads from the Valley of the 
Gallo into the Mal Pais, a petrified 
sea of lava, which lies between the 
Puertocito and the mountains. The 
lava stream seems to have been sud- 
denly turned to stone by a wave of 
some enchanter’s wand while it was 
a raging, seething torrent. 

We halted and dismounted, tight- 
ened girths, etc. Jim and Joe, 
unused to the equitating mood, 
and evidently disliking _ particu- 
larly the trotting tense, had fallen 
back to the rear guard, and looked 
somewhat shaken. The relief of a 
walk of some miles was in store for 
them, as the trail through the Mal 
Pais admitted only of that gait and 
of single file. 

The Puertocito is formed by two 
rocks about twenty feet high. We 
wound our way through tortuous 
passages, through lava spires, at a 
slow walk, We could not see more 
than a few yards ahead. It was a 
dreary pathway. The knowledge 
that it was a haunt for Indians 
bound on robbery or revenge gave 
imagination an opportunity to put 
her darkest colors on the natural 
gloom. An hour’s slow walking 
brings us to the Bajada, or Descent, 
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where our path is up and down the 
steep sides of a lava rock thirty feet 
high. We dismount and lead our 
horses carefully down. Halfa dozen 
men holding on to the buggy behind 
make sufficient drag to let it down 
in safety, though with some wrench- 
ing of the wheels in the channelled 
surface of the rock. 

Thence our way lies on the east- 
ern skirt of the lava, which runs 
along with the stream known as the 
San José through a deep and wind- 
ing gorge named Los Rémanzos. I 
have seen some wild scenery in my 
time, but never before nor since so 
savage a piece of landscape as Los 
Rémanzos. The mountains rise per- 
pendicularly on either hand—their 
barren sides dotted with huge boul- 
ders which seem ready to fall in- 
stantly on the traveller beneath. 
You wonder why they do not fall. 
The winding cafion shuts out all view 
beyond twenty yards inadvance. A 
trail barely wide enough for one 
vehicle to pass creeps between the 
San José and the mountains on one 
side; and from the stream to the 
mountains on the other the lava piles 
up its grim and threatening forms. 

We halted at the picket to wait 
for the escort, the buggy, and Jim 
and Joe, beguiling the time by a com- 
forting draught of hot coffee from a 
military quart cup which the com- 
mander of the picket hospitably of- 
fered us. The laggards soon ar- 
rived. Jim and Joe took advantage 
of the pause before starting again to 
enter a solemn protest against trot- 
ting: 

“For heaven’s sake, comman- 
dant!” said they with one voice and 
in a tone that showed acute feeling, 
“either walk or lope; we cannot en- 
dure that confounded trot. We 
shall be as raw as uncooked beef- 
steaks.” 

A bright thought struck them both 
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simultaneously, and, without any fur- 
ther ceremony, they rushed to the 
buggy, leaving their horses to take 
care of themselves or be taken care 
of by some good-natured dragoon. 

Another mile brought us to the 
crossing of the San José. Here was 
a check to our proceedings: the 
crossing was not fordable. The 
stream, usually about two feet wide 
and three inches deep at the cross- 
ing, had in consequence of recent 
heavy rains and the melting of snows 
filled its steep bed and overflowed 
its banks for fifty yards on either 
side. A powerful eddy made it im- 
possible for a horse to strike ground 
on the other side. A dragoon 
dashed in and tried it, but it was with 
great difficulty we saved him and his 
horse from being carried down the 
swollen stream, and got them safe on 
our side again. 

“That settles it, gentlemen,” said 
the commandant; “ we shall have to 
cross the mountains—a rough trail, 
but we have no choice.” 

It was now proposed to leave the 
buggy behind, but Joe would not 
hear of it. The commandant was 
too polite to insist, as he ought to 
have done. 

Crossing a narrow but steep cut, 
however, the buggy went over, spill- 
ing Don Juan and Jim over the 
mountain-side. The buggy stood on 
its top—wheels in the air. The 
horses—good-and gentle animals— 
came to a full stop and stood perfect- 
ly quiet. Otherwise, there would 
have been as little left of the buggy 
as of Dr. Holmes’ one-horse shay, 
the last time the deacon rode in it. 
Neither the Don nor Jim was hurt, 
though the latter was somewhat 
frightened. Don Juan took the mat- 
ter with the coolness of an old hand. 
The buggy was uninjured; it had 
merely met with a reverse. It was 
soon put upon its legs—or, rather, its 


” 
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wheels—again. Its progress was so 
aggravatingly slow when even our 
fastest possible gait was a walk, 
that, dividing the escort, we went on, 
leaving it to proceed at its leisure. 

It was about nightfall when we 
reached the edge of a precipitous de- 
scent where all marks of a trail dis- 
appeared. The descent was prob- 
ably two hundred feet in perpendicu- 
lar height, and alarmingly steep. 

“The buggy can never go down 
there,” was the general remark. 

“Confound the buggy, we shall 
have to sleep out in the cold all night 
with nothing but a saddle-blanket, 
on account of it,” also translates a 
very general sentiment. 

“We cannot desert them, how- 
ever,” said the commandant; “ as the 
buggy has come with us we must 
stand by it. We shall wait here 


until it comes up.” 
We had a long and weary wait for 


that anathematized buggy. At 
length, as the shades of night were 
falling, the long-looked-for bugg 
was seen, its top bumping up and 
down like a buffalo with a broken 
foreleg. The don walked on one 
side of the vehicle holding the reins ; 
Joe walked on the other side as 
gloomily as a chief mourner. The 
remainder of the escort with dismal 
visages followed behind. 

A glance over the steep brink did 
not give any radiance to their gloomy 
countenances. Don Juan expressed 
his regrets that we should have been 
detained by the slow and difficult 
progress of the buggy. Joe said 
nothing, but evidently felt ashamed 
of himself. 

We were still twenty miles from 
Acoma. Within about five miles, the 
commandant said there was a little 
Indian hut—a sort of outpost of the 
Pueblo—the owner of which, old 
Salvador, was one of the notables of 
the Pueblo. The commandant had 
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notified Salvador by courier some 
days before of our intended visit. 
He had proposed to meet us at the 
ranchito and guide us over the re- 
mainder of the mountain trail. Here 
we could pass the night under cover 
at least, though we should be pretty 
closely packed. 

Joe had resumed the saddle after 
the steep descent had been accom- 
plished. He and Jim now led the 
party, and, as the rest of us stayed 
with Don Juan and the buggy, they 
got considerably in advance. Thus 
they had reached the ranchito some 
twenty minutes before we did. We 
found them knocking at the door 
and calling loudly and indignantly 
on the inmates to open. 

“We have been knocking and 
shouting here for half an hour, and 
the confounded old Indian has not 
taken the slightest notice of us. I 
believe he would let us freeze.” 

*“ Salvador does not know you,” 
said the commandant. “ He is too 
wise an Indian to open his doors to 
strangers in this country after night- 
fall. Salvador is reputed wealthy, 
and it behooves him to be careful 
what nocturnal visitors he receives. 
I think I can get Salvador to open. 
Is Sefior Don Salvador within ?” 
asked the commandant, in Spanish. 

“Ts it the Sefor Comandante who 
is without ?” asked Don Salvador, in 
the same language, with the usual 
Pueblo peculiarities of pronunciation 
—the use of / for 7, etc. 

Being satisfied on this point, Sal- 
vador opened the door to receive us. 

Salvador was a stout, middle-sized, 
gray-headed Indian of the Pueblo 
type. The presence of the com- 
mandant being a voucher for the 
rest, Salvador now proceeded to 
shake hands with the whole party— 
in the order of rank, as he under- 
stood it—taking first the command- 
ant, next the bugler, then the ser- 
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geant and the men of the escort, and 
then the civilians, Don Brown and the 
writer, and lastly Jim and Joe; con- 
scientiously repeating in each indi- 
vidual case, “ Como le va!” and 
“ Bueno!” Indians believe in uni- 
forms and brass buttons. They don’t 
understand official dignity without 
outward and visible signs. 

The ranchito was a little structure 
of “ierrones, or sods, roofed with poles 
laid across from wall to wall, and 
covered with brush and earth. There 
were no windows. The door was 
the only aperture, I think. I am 
not quite sure whether there was a 
hole in the roof to let out a little of 
the smoke; there may have been. 
The edifice was about large enough 
for a fair-sized poultry-house. It 
was perched on the steep mountain- 
side, the earth being cut away on the 
upper side to give an approach to a 
level foundation. There was a small 
shed for animals, the fodder for whose 
use being piled on top of it. There 
was the usual corn-crib. Our best 
horses were honored with the hospi- 
tality of the shed, Salvador’s pony 
and burros being turned out to make 
room for them. The other animals 
were tied to logs in front of the 
ranchito, and a guard placed over 
them. 

{t required some stooping to enter 
Salvador’s residence. This was very 
hard on the stout Don, who had not 
seen his own knee for a number of 
years, but he accomplished it as if he 
had been in the daily habit of touch- 
ing his toes without bending his 
knees. But a further trial still await- 
ed him. The hut was divided into 
two. rooms. The passage between 
the two rooms was a blighted door, 
cut short in its youth to the propor- 
tiors of a small fireplace. We had 
to come down to all-fours to get into 
the inner chamber. When the com- 
mazidant, the staunch Don, and the 
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writer had entered, the place seemed 
full. But Salvador, on hospitable 
thoughts intent, insisted on Jim and 
Joe entering. Then Salvador wrig- 
gled in. The room was replete. 

After a meagre supper and a quiet 
smoke, we arranged the details of 
the morrow’s trip. With our saddles 
for pillows, and our saddle-blankets 
and overcoats for beds and bed- 
covering, we lay down to sleep. 
Brown, with Jim and Joe, in the 
inner room; the commandant, the 
old Pueblo, and myself in the outer. 
Jim and Joe lay perpendicularly to 
Brown, and Salvador described a 
horizontal to the commandant and 
myself. { slept well, considering, 
though I was waked two or three 
times by a roaring noise, which seem- 
ed to me to be that of the house 
falling, as I was endeavoring to force 
myself through the passage between 
the two apartments, in which, more 
than once during the night, I dreamt 
that I was stuck fast. On waking, I 
discovered that the sound proceeded 
from the resounding Aztec nose of 
our host, Salvador, 

We were roused before day by the 
old Indian. Dressing took no time, 
as we had not undressed the night 
before—a great saving of time, labor, 
and discomfort. Breakfast was to be 
got ready, however. Salvador made 
the fire. The commandant detailed 
himself and myself as cooks for the 
morning. At supper-time, Don Juan, 
assisted by Jim and Joe, would offi- 
ciate culinarily. Slices from a haunch 
of bacon we had brought with us, 
cooked on the end of a stick, with 
“hard tack” and coffee, made in a 
camp kettle, furnished a delicious 
breakfast. What is there in the odor 
of unctuous bacon that makes it so 
pleasant to the nostrils when one is 
camping out or “roughing it”? 
There are people who cannot abide 
the smell of bacon within the confines 
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of civilization. But put them on the 
Plains, or in the field, and a daily 
dose of the appetizing grease is neces- 
sary to “settle their stomachs.” I 
have known men who, in long trips 
in the wilds, forsook chickens and 
returned to first principles and bacon. 

We made an early start. The 
buggy was left behind. Don Juan 
saddled one of his horses. He bor- 
rowed from the old Indian a saddle, 
so angular and so full of sharp points 
that it must have been hard even 
for an Indian’s seat. But Brown, 
though heavy, was a good horseman, 
and he bore the infliction like a hero. 

Salvador was our guide. When we 
were all mounted, and ready to start, 
we looked around for him. After 
some hunting we saw him above us, 
mounted, and seemingly emerging 
from the roof of the ranchito. He 
went straight up the side of the 
mountain, beckoning to us to come 


on, and shouting “ Caballeros! por 
aqui /” * 
An Indian does not understand 


flank movements. He does not go 
around obstacles. He goes straight 
over them on the direct line of his 
objective. We followed our guide, 
dismounting, however, leading our 
horses, and zigzagging up the steep 
ascent like Christians and white men. 

Our course was over mountain and 
across ravine on a bee-line of ascent 
or descent for Acoma. There was 
some growling by Jim and Joe, but 
as our general gait was a slow walk, 
and they made much of their pro- 
gress on foot, they did not grumble 
much. 

I noticed moccasin tracks in seve- 
ral places where the ground was soft. 
The distance between the foot-prints 
was very great. It astonished me, 
{ rode to the commandant’s side, and 
called his attention to the wonderful 


* “ This way, gentlemen,” 
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tracks. He pointed them out to 
Salvador, who said they were the 
tracks of a muchacho he had sent to 
the Pueblo last night with the news 
of our arrival at the ranchito. What 
a stepper that muchacho must have 
been! His average bound must 
have been at least ten feet. 

“ How long will it take him to go 
to the Pueblo, Salvador ?” asked the 
commandant. 

“Oh! not long,” replied Salvador , 
“Jong as a good horse.” 

Experientia docet. Before I saw 
those tracks I used to set down the 
accounts I read in my Grecian his- 
tory of wonderful time made by mes- 
sengers to Athens and other classic 
centres as antique yarns. I now be- 
lieve in the fastest Grecian time re- 
ported. Thus, the torch of faith is 
often lit by the merest straying spark 
—a lesson to us not to limit our be- 
lief to what is within the scope of our 
knowledge. We know so little. 

Jim and Joe had begun to growl 
over the continual ups and downs of 
the journey when we saw Salvador, 
who was some three or four hundred 
yards ahead, dismount at the foot of 
what seemed to be the steepest ascent 
yet. 

“This must be a stiff one,” said the 
commandant. “I see Salvador has 
dismounted. It takes a pretty steep 
ascent to make an Indian or a Mexi- 
can dismount. They hold to the 
saddle until the animal begins to bend 
backward.” 

It was a steep and toilsome ascent, 
winding in and out through huge 
boulders just wide enough apart to 
let a horse squeeze through. It was 
not always easy to convince the 
horses that there was room enough 
for them to pass. They would re- 
fuse to be convinced, and obstinately 
draw back, to the discomfort and 
danger of those leading them, and 
more so of those following. 
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At last we reached the top of the 
ascent. The descent on the other side 
was a worthy pendant to it. We 
halted on the crest to enjoy the land- 
scape before us. From the base of 
the height a level plain spread away 
for miles, unbroken save by a cluster 
of lofty perpendicular white rocks, 
each rising independently from the 
level plain. On the top of the ‘high- 
est of these rocks stood a little town, 
the smoke from its chimneys min- 
gling with the clouds. This was 
Acoma. 

We descended slowly and careful- 
ly. A brisk trot of about two miles 
brought us to two lofty natural col- 
umns, through which the trail passed. 
They seemed the pillars of a gigantic 
portal—a resemblance which had 
struck the Indians, for they named it 
El] Puerto: The Gate. We had now 
reached the base of the inhabited 
rock, An excavation near the base 
was pointed out to us by Salvador as 
the trace of an attempt to mine the 
position by the Spanish invaders! I 
think the story rather a doubtful one. 

I judged the rock to be about 
two hundred and fifty feet in 
height. The path up the rocky 
side to the village was steep and 
narrow. No wheeled vehicle has 
ever entered the Pueblo. The pri- 
mitive carrefa, with its clumsy wheels 
of solid disks cut from the trunk 
of some gigantic cotton.- wood, 
stopped short at the base—going 
thus far and no further. Provisions 
and other necessaries are packed up 
on the backs of surefooted donkeys. 
Water for drinking purposes is carried 
up on the heads of the Indians in 
large earthen vessels named “inajas ; 
for other uses rain-water is carefully 
gathered in natural tanks or hollows 
in the summit of the rock. There is 
a bypath or short-cut up to the 
Pueblo which the Acomas generally 
use when unburdened or in a hurry. 
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A glance showed us that it was only 
practicable for Acoma Indians. This 
short-cut is in the most nearly per- 
pendicular of any of the rocky sides. 
It consists of holes in the smooth and 
vertical side of the rock, in which the 
Indians place their hands and feet, 
and climb up after the fashion of 
sailors clambering up rigging, and 
with no less rapidity. 

We returned to the common high- 
way, which now seemed by compari- 
son a flowery path of dalliance. It 
was slow and tiresome work, how- 
ever. After a rest or two, to breathe 
our animals and ourselves, we finally 
reached the comparatively level 
space, some acres in area, on the 
summit of the rock. 

Here we were met by Francisco, 
our guide’s son, the governor, mata- 
dores, alguazils, and other function- 
aries of the Pueblo. This is as 
good a place as any other to say that 
the governor and all other officials 
are elected annually. They were 
dressed in the usual Pueblo fashion. 
Their heads were uncovered. They 
were draped in large blankets, which 
gave them a very dignified appear- 
ance. 

We received a most cordial recep- 
tion. The commandant had been a 
good friend to the Acomas—had 
protected them in their little trading 
operations, and helped them in the 
long, hard winters when their gran- 
aries were empty. The entire male 
population was assembled in the 
Plaza or central square. The squaws 
and children were at ‘their front 
doors, that is to say, on the roofs, for 
the entrance to a Pueblo’s dweiling 
is from above. 

A fire for the dragoons to cook 
their rations by was made in the 
centre of the Plaza. The horses were 
picketed around. A contribution of 
corn and firewood was levied by the 
governor for the use of the escort. 
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The Indians came in cheerful, laugh- 
ing groups, bearing their costals of 
corn or their bundles of wood. The 
escort being provided for, we went 
to the house of Francisco, the most 
comfortable house in the Pueblo; 
for Francisco was the wealthiest 
member of the little community. The 
governor’s dwelling was a poor oue, 
and himself a poor man who was un- 
able to entertain us as comfortably as 
Francisco could. He accompanied 
us thither. 

Francisco’s dwelling, like most of 
the others in the Pueblo, was a two- 
storied adobe building, whitewashed 
inside and out. The mode of access 
was a ladder placed against the outer 
wall of the lower story. Having reach- 
ed the top of this, you walk across the 
roof and enter the house by a door 
on the second story, the fagade of 
which is somewhat retired from the 
front line of the first. 


Here we found some rosy, apple- 
faced squaws, engaged in culinary 


and other domestic operations. One 
was kneeling grinding corn with the 
primitive matata. They smiled with 
all their countenances on us; and a 
half-dozen of the whitest sets of teeth, 
that dentist or dentifrice never touch- 
ed, gleamed a bright welcome to us. 
They wore the usual dark woollen 
robe, made of two pieces, about five 
feet long and three broad, sewed to- 
gether at one of the narrow ends, but 
with an aperture for the head to pass 
through. The robe is then gathered 
round the waist and tied with a 
string. ‘Their nut-brown arms were 
bare, and encircled at the wrist by 
from one to a dozen brass rings; 
their feet were bare. The thick 
swathing of buckskin, with which 
they wrap their lower limbs when 
journeying, and which gives them 
the appearance of being terribly swol- 
len, were laid aside, much to the fur- 
thering of a graceful effect. 
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We were invited to descend to 
the sitting-room, situated beneath, 
through a very narrow trap-door. 
Don Juan walked fearlessly toward 
the aperture. We begged him to 
pause before he rushed into a place 
whence he could never hope to re- 
turn. The Indians understood the 
joke, and enjoyed it hugely. 

So the Don entered the aperture, 
and by judicious squeezing actually 
succeeded in passing. His coat-tails 
got through about the same time as 
his head. The others, being of the 
lean and hungry-looking kind, had 
no difficulty in descending. 

From the room into which we had 
descended ventilation was completely 
excluded. Light was only admitted 
through one or two small panes of 
glass in apertures like port-holes in 
the wails. 

We took seats on sheep-skins 
spread in a circle around the floor. 
The commandant made known his 
business in passable Spanish ; the gov- 
ernor replied, through Francisco, as 
interpreter. The worthy Don inter- 
vened, from time to time, between 
the high contracting parties, when 
there was a lack of language or dan- 
ger of misunderstanding. The busi- 
ness was completed satisfactorily and 
in short order. 

While the floor was being set for 
dinner—tables not being in vogue 
here—we endeavored to obtain the 
Acoma’s idea of the antiquity of the 
Pueblo. Francisco, though he had 
learned to read and write, had not 
got beyond the Indian idea of time, 
space, or number. There is no me- 
dium between “ many ” and “ few ”— 
very far, muy lejos ; and near, cerca. 

“How many years old is the 
Pueblo ?” 

“ Muchos aiios—Many years.” 

*“ About how many ?” 

“Who knows, sefior?” with a 
shrug. “A great many.” 
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“Who is the oldest man in the 
Pueblo ? ” 

“ The cacique.” 

The cacique, we were informed, 
is the official historian of the Pueblo. 
His records consist only in oral tra- 
ditions, which he teaches to a youth 
selected for the purpose, who is to 
succeed him in his office when he 
dies. 

“Ts the cacique very old?” 

“Si, sehor! Very old.” 

It is useless to ask an Indian how 
old he or any other Indian is, as he 
never knows. So we did not ask how 
old the cacique was, 

“Was the cacique he succeeded 
very old?” 

“ Yes, sir; very old.” 

“Was the Pueblo in existence as 
long as he can remember ? ” 

“‘ Yes, sir; and as long as the ca- 
cique before him and the cacique 
before him could remember. But 
we shall have the cacique here 
shortly, and then after dinner we’ll 
have a good big talk about the many 
years ago.” 

Francisco, the governor, and his 
father now engaged in an earnest 
conversation in their Indian tongue, 
the result of which was that Fran- 
cisco unlocked a vast trunk, of an- 
tique form and solidity, and took 
therefrom a pile of manuscript, which 
he handed us with great solemnity. 
The Indians looked upon this vener- 
able pile with great reverence. It 
was probably the first time it had 
been touched by “ outsiders.” We 
owed the permission to examine it to 
the many kind acts the commandant 
had performed for the Acomas, 

The first portion of the manuscript 
examined was a Missal. The Office 
of the Mass was copied in Latin in a 
fair plain hand, the work of some 
Spanish missionary. The ink had 
turned yellow, but the text was 
clear and legible throughout. No- 
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thing in the MS, Missal indicated the 
date of its writing. A further exami- 
nation of the venerable pages furnish- 
ed us some information. Besides 
the Missal, they comprised a register 
in Spanish of births, marriages, and 
deaths. The earliest written record 
of the Pueblo which we found is the 
record of a baptism, 1725. 

Having gleaned what knowledge 
we could from the precious manu- 
scripts, they were carefully and rev- 
erently put away in the ponderous 
chest, and secured by a padlock near- 
ly as large as a travelling satchel. 

Dinner was now served. It was 
very good. It consisted of a chicken 
stew, good white bread, and very 
passable tea. The stew was made 
so intensely hot, however, by chile 
colorado,* that I did not enjoy it as 
much as I might have done had it 
been less fiery. I never could relish 
chile either colorado or verde. But 
on this occasion, I determined to eat 
it if it burned me to a shell to show 
my appreciation of Acoma hospi- 
tality ! 

The cacique—an old, white-hair- 
ed, blear-eyed Indian, at least ninety 

came in toward the close of the 
meal, accompanied by the youth 
whom he was instructing in the his- 
torical and legendary lore of the 
Pueblo. He evinced no inclination 
to be communicative, but showed a 
determination to make a rousing 
meal — something to which he was 
evidently not accustomed. After 
dinner he devoted himself to smok- 
ing our cigars; but not a word could 
we get out of him about the history 
of Acoma. Joe said that as a story- 
teller he considered the cacique a 
decided failure. 

The governor signified that he 
was now ready to show us the 
church, So thither we proceeded. 


*Red pepper; chile verde, green pepper. 
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The church is, of course, of adobe. 
It was unused at the time we visited 
it. No priest had been attached to 
the Pueblo for some years. But it 
was not suffered to fall into decay. 
On one side of the altar was a paint- 
ing of the Virgin and Child; on the 
other, one of S. Joseph. On the 
ceiling above the altar were large 
paintings of thesun and moon. Here 
we got another chronological glim- 
mer—the last we found. It was an 
inscription which stated that the 
church had been renovated in 1802. 
The Indians told us it was done by 
some artist-priest who came from far 
away—probably Spain or Italy. 
There are a pair of bells in the belfry. 
The Acoma tradition is that these 
bells were a gift to the Pueblo from 
a Queen of Spain. Of course they 
do not know the date of their recep- 
tion. They say, however, that it 
was some time before the renovation 
of the church. 

We next went to the southern 
edge of the rock to look at the 
“short cut” from above. This was 
not easy or pleasant pedestrianism. 
The rock here ceased to be level, 
throwing up sharp craggy points. 
The Indians stepped from point to 
point, erect and graceful and with- 
out difficulty. The pale faces were 
compelled by a due discretion to 
abandon erect attitudes, and pro- 
ceed bending down, and using hands 
as well as feet. A look down the 
rocky side was sufficient. The com- 
mandant shook his head, and said 
in Spanish : 

“That is no way for a white man 
to come up ”—a remark which the In- 
dians seemed to consider remarkably 
humorous. ‘They laughed and “ how- 
how ”-ed vehemently. 

As we returned, we remarked that 
on one side of the rock it was bev- 
elled down from the summit about 
forty or fifty feet, and then resumed 
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its general steep and vertical charac- 
ter. Some houses were situated near 
the superior edge of this bend. A 
thrill ran through me from head to 
foot as I saw a child roll from the 
front of one of the houses down the 
incline. 

“ He will be dashed to atoms!” I 
cried in horror. 

The Indians looked in the direction 
to which I frantically pointed, and 
then united in a good-humored 
laugh. 

Soon another urchin, and another, 
and another followed the first, who 
picked himself up just at the deadly 
brink, and mounted the incline, to 
roll down again and again, as we 
used to on a hillside in snow with 
our sleds, in our younger days. This 
was play for the infantine Acomas. 
They were “keeping the pot a- 
bilin’.” 

The Indians told us that no fatal 
accident had ever happened to any 
Acoma either while rolling down the 
dread incline “in pretty, pleasant 
play,” or climbing the steep path the 
mere sight of which had made us 
dizzy. ‘Tradition records that only 
one Indian ever “went over the 
side.” He was saved by a projecting 
stump catching him by the breech- 
clout and holding him suspended 
until he was rescued—unhurt. 

Our next visit was the LZstufa. 
Here the sacred fire was burning. 
The Zstufa was an underground 
apartment. We descended through 
a trap-door, which also served as a 
chimney, and down a_ smoke-be- 
grimed ladder. The chamber was 
some thirty feet inlength and perhaps 
fifteen in width, We were informed 
that it was the general place of meet- 
ing—the public hall—the club-room 
of the Pueblo. It was pretty hot 
and not very sweet down there. We 
found four Indians seated around the 
fire, each with a loom in front of 
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him, weaving a blanket. Their only 
covering was the breech-clout. The 
Indians told us, through Don Juan, 
that these men watched the fire, 
which was always kept burning— 
waiting for the coming of Monte- 
zuma. They were relieved by four 
others at stated times. We shook 
hands with the naked watchers, and 
“ how-how ”-ed with them in the usual 
way. 

“Do you think Montezuma will 
come?” asked Joe, through Don Juan, 
of one of the vigilants. 
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The worthy, shrugging his naked 
shoulders, looked up sidewise at Jo- 
seph, and replied : 

“ Quizas ? Quien sabe ?—May be! 
Who knows ?” 

Joe withdrew. We all followed 
him. We had now seen all the lions 
of the Pueblo of Acoma. “ Boots 


and saddles” and “to horse” were 


sounded, and with many hand-shakes, 
some embraces, and general “ how- 
hows,” we bade adieu to the hospi- 
table Acomas and their rocky home, 
and began our return march, 
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Tue Lire oF DEMETRIUS AUGUSTIN GAL- 
LITZIN, PRINCE AND PRiEsT. By Sarah 
M. Brownson. With an Introduction 
by O. A. Brownson, LL.D. New 
York: Pustet. 1872. 

Women of talent and cultivation make 
admirable biographers. In religious bi- 
ography we know of nothing more 
charming than the lives written by Mére 
Chauguy. In recent English literature, 
the Lives of Mother Margaret Mary 
O’Halloran, by a lady whose name is 
unknown to us, and of S. Jane Frances 
de (Chantal, by Miss Emily Bowles, are 
among the most perfect specimens of this 
very agreeable species of writing which 
we have met with in any language. This 
new and carefully prepared biography 
of a priest who was illustrious both by 
birth and Christian virtue, by a lady al- 
ready known as the author of several 
works of fiction, well deserves to be 
classed with the best of its kind in En- 
glish Catholic literature. It is a work 
of thorough, patient, and conscientious 
labor, and for the first time adequately 
presents the history and character of 
Prince Gallitzin in their true light. Cer- 
tainly, we never knew before how truly 
heroic and admirable a man was this 
Russian prince who came to pass his life 
as a missionary in the forests which 


crowned in his day the summit of 
the Alleghanies in Pennsylvania. The 
charm of a biography is found in a cer- 
tain fulness and sprightliness of style and 
manner, a picturesqueness and ideality of 
ornament and coloring, a warmth and 
glow of sentiment, which give life and 
reality to the narrative. Miss Brownson 
still possesses the juvenile 4/22 which 
naturally finds its expression in the style 
we have indicated, and has also attained 
that sobriety and maturity of judgment 
which give it the rightly subdued tone 
and finish. In several matters of con- 
siderable delicacy which she has been 
obliged to handle, we think she has 
shown tact and discretion, while at the 
same time using enough of the freedom 
of a historian to bring out the truth of 
facts and events which needed to be told 
in order to make a veritable record and 
picture of the life of her subject. The 
prince is fortunate in his biographer. 
Would it were the lot of every great man 
in the church to find a similarone! Miss 
Brownson’s book seems to us the best 
religious biography which has been writ- 
ten by any one of our American Catholic 
authors. We would like to see more works 
of this sort from feminine writers, to whom 
we are already so much indebted for 
works both of the graver and the lighter 
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kind, and particularly from Miss Brown- 
son, who has fully proved her ability in 
the volume before us. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIA -CATHOLICA AMERICANA. 
A list of works written by Catholic 
authors and published in the United 
States, By Rev. Joseph M. Finotti. Part 
I., 1784 to 1820 inclusive. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society. 
1872. 8vo. pp. 319. 

It was said of Bartlett’s Dictionary of 
Americanisms that it was the first dic- 
tionary that a man could read through 
with pleasure, The same in the way of 
bibliography may be said of this ; for, if any 
of our readers supposes that the title tells 
the truth, he is mistaken. It is not a 
mere /ist, as the author modestly calls 
it. Some twelve years ago, Mr. Shea 
published in one of our Catholic papers 
a list of titles of “The First Catholic 
Books printed in this Country,” coming 
down to the same date and including the 
same period as our author, and giving 
sixty-eight titles. This meagre begin- 
ning of American Catholic bibliography 
has in F. Finotti’s hands grown to near- 
ly five hundred titles, including some few 
imprints later than 1820. 

It is not merely a collection of titles 
of Catholic works, but of all works by 
Catholic authors printed in the country, 
with notes of the highest interest to Ca- 
tholics who care at all for what was done 
by our fathers in the faith in this republic. 
Biographical notices, notices of celebra- 
ted books, accounts of controversies of 
the time, anecdotes illustrative of Catho- 
lic life in the earlier days, notes of Ca- 
tholic printers and journalists, all find 
their place in these notes, in which the 
abundant knowledge of our earlier men 
and times, and things acquired by the 
patient and loving research of years, fair- 
ly bubble out spontaneously. It is nota 
history indeed, but to the historian will 
be invaluable as an authority and a 
guide. 

On some points this work is absolutely 
exhaustive. The collection of pam- 
phlets and works growing out of the 
Hogan affair in Philadelphia, consider- 
ing their perishable nature, is perfectly 
wonderful, and his library alone can en- 
able any one to go thoroughly into the 
history of that unhappy matter which 
was destructive to so many souls, 

Of the writings and publications of the 
celebrated Mathew Carey, we have also 
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here by far the most accurate and com- 
prehensive account ever drawn up, com 
prising nearly twenty-five pages. 

Many will be amazed to see how 
many sterling Catholic books were is- 
sued early in the century, and thus be 
able to judge of the zeal and true reli- 
gious feeling of the little body of Catho- 
lics who so generously sustained the 
publishers, as well as of the public spir- 
it of a man like Bernard Dornin—in our 
mind,as in F, Finotti’s, the type of what 
a Catholic publisher should be. Of him 
as of many other Catholics our author 
gives biographical notices that we should 
look for in vain in all the cyclopedias 
and biographical dictionaries. Book 
notices often end with the assertion that 
the book should be in every family; we 
hardly suppose the publishers ready to 
supply every Catholic family in the coun- 
try with a copy, for the edition is small, 
and must be taken up at once. It is by 
no means merely a book for the Dryas- 
dust collector or antiquarian. It must 
find its place in the libraries of many ot 
our gentlemen who love their religion 
and love books, as well as in our college 
libraries, We trust that it will impel all 
to endeavor to have some of the early 
printed Catholic books, as matters of 
laudable pride. If they can even find 
some that have escaped the Argus eyes 
of the reverend collector and his associ- 
ate book-hunters, they will, we trust, be 
good enough Christians to bear with 
equanimity even that severe trial to a 
bibliographer. 

This Bibliography commends itself to 
those interested in the bibliography of 
the country or the history of printing in 
the United States. 

In the WHistorical Magazine some 
months since there was a Bibliography 
of works on Unitarianism, but it was 
silent as to Father Kohlmann’s work, and 
to a sermon by a Catholic clergyman of 
Pittsburg. So, too, Sabin’s Bibliopolist re- 
cently gave a list of books printed in 
Brooklyn, but was silent as to a Catholic 
Doctrine printed there in 1817, as well as 
of Coates’ very curious Reply to Rev. F. 
Richards’ supposed reasons for becoming 
a Catholic. 

There is one strange point about 
American bibliography, and that is that 
the laborers in it have been almost ex- 
clusively from Europe. Ludewig gave 
the Bibliography of Indian Languages and 
that of Local History ; O'Callaghan, that 
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4 
of American Bibles ; Harisse, that of the 
earliest American; Rich was a pioneer 
in the same field ; and now Finotti gives 
us the Catholicelement. Where are our 
native bibliographers ? 


Le LIBERALISME. LECONS DONNEES A 
L'UNIVERSITE LAVAL. Par l’Abbé 
Benjamin Paquet, Docteur en Theo- 
logie, et Professeur 4 la Faculté de 
Theologie. Quebec: De 1|’Imprime- 
rie du ¢Canadien. Brochure, pp. foo. 
1872. 

Lower Canada, considered both in re- 
spect to the condition of the Catholic 
Church therein, and to the political well- 
being of its people, is an eminently for- 
tunate region, despite the rigor of its 
climate. It is especially pre-eminent in 
respect to the Catholic education given 
to young men of the leisured classes, 
and others who go through the interme- 
diate and higher courses. Laval Univer- 
sity is truly a splendid institution 
among many others which make Quebec 
an wnigue city in Northern America. 
These remarks are suggested by the 
pamphlet before us, which is a specimen 
of the sound and opportune instruction 
given at the Laval University. The Lec- 
tures contained in it give an exposition 
which is both learned and clear of that 
most important portion of the Syllabus 
which relates to the errors of modern 
liberalism condemned in the Pontifical 
Acts of Pius IX. When will the Catho- 
lics of the United States enjoy privileges 
similar to those which are the portion of 
the Catholics of Lower Canada? The 
Abbé Paquet’s Lectures were delivered 
as a part of his course on the law of na- 
ture and of nations, and were attended 
not only by his pupils, but by a numerous 
and select audience, several of whom 
requested their publication. We have 
already sufficiently expressed our appro- 
bation of their doctrine and style, and 
they have been favorably noticed in Eu- 
rope. Weare confident that a consider- 
able number of our readers will hasten 
to procure them, and receive great profit 
from their perusal. 


Works. New 
New York: P. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S 
Edition, first 3. vols. 
O’Shea. 

This is a reissue of a new London 
edition which we most cordially com- 
mend. The first two volumes, contain- 
ing the Lectures on the Connection between 
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Science and Revealed Religion, have al ready 
been noticed in these pages. The third 
volume contains the splendid treatise 
on the Holy Eucharist. Cardinal Wise- 
man was a great writer, a great prelate, 
and a remarkably devout and holy man. 
His works are among our choicest trea- 
sures, and as such ought to be every- 
where circulated and continually perus- 
ed by those who wish to imbue their 
minds with the purest doctrine and the 
most valuable knowledge. 


Tue Lire or S. AuGusTINE, BisHop, Con- 
FESSOR, AND DocToR OF THE CHURCH. 
By P. E. Moriarty, D.D. Ex-Assistant 
General O.S.A. Philadelphia: Cun- 
ningham. 1873. 

This is a popular biography, though 
proceeding from the pen of a learned 
man, and showing marks of erudition. 
The sketch is a complete one, and shows 
great power of generalization and con- 
densation in the writer, with vigor and 
impetus of style. It isnot, however, mi- 
nute in respect to the saint’s public life, 
or his great work as a philosopher and 
doctor of the church. This could not be 
expected in a work of moderate size 
adapted for popular reading. There is, 
however, a brief summary of the saint’s 
writings, with a synopsis, and an account 
of the Augustinian Order, all of which 
are of interest and value to the general 
reader. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS; OR, RELIGIOUS 
AND Mora TRUTHS REFLECTED IN THE 
Universe. By F. X. Weninger, D.D., 
S.J. New York: P. O’Shea. 1873. 
A handsomely printed volume, with a 

very ornamental title-page quite appro- 

priate to the nature of the book. The 
views of truth presented in this book are 
expressed in aphorisms. Good taste, 
poetic sensibility, spiritual wisdom, and 
the purest Christian feeling are their 
chief characteristics. We are disposed 
to think this the best of F. Weninger’s 
works. There are many persons who 
take great delight in aphorisms of this 
kind, and we think all such readers will 
like this book. It is good also as ahelp 
to meditation, and a treasury of short 
spiritual readings for those who have 
not time for long ones ; and will be use- 
ful to those who like to stop occasionally 
in more laborious occupations of the 
mind, and gather a little spiritual nose- 


gay. 
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Memoirs OF MADAME DeEsporDEs-VAL- 
MORE. By the late C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 
With a Selection from her Poems. 
Translated by Harriet W. Preston. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1873. 
Madame Valmore was one of those 

poets of the affections who 


“ Learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 


No one can look for a moment at her por- 
trait as depicted in this touching book 
without fecling that the thorn is continual- 
ly pressing against her gentle breast. Her 
poetry and her letters are the very outcry of 
impassioned love and grief. “Iam like 
the Indian that sings at the stake,” she 
says. One of her volumes is entitled 
Tears, every line of which is a pensive 
sigh. Her poems are full of “the charm 
of that melancholy which M. de Segur 
calls the luxury of grief.” M. Michelet 
says: “ She alone among us had the gift 
of tears—that gift which smites the rock 
and assuages the thirst of the soul!” M. 
Sainte-Beuve calls her “the A/ater Dolo- 
rosa of poetry,” but that title, consecrated 
to a higher, diviner type of sorrow, is one 
that most of us would shrink from apply- 
ing to ordinary mortals. 

It would almost seem as if the highest, 
purest notes—“ half ecstasy, half pain”— 
only spring from the soul overshadowed 
by sorrow, as the eyes of some birds are 
darkened when they are taught to sing. 
Mme. Valmore herself, in allusion to a 
brother poet, wonders “if actual misery 
were requisite for the production of notes 
that so haunt one’s memory.” 

The tombs among which she used to 
play as a child in the old churchyard at 
Douai seem to have cast their funereal 
shadows over her whole life—shadows 
that lend to her sad muse so attractive a 
charm. One of her poems thus begins: 


“Do not write. 
were o’er, 
A summer without thee ?—Oh! night of star- 
less gloom !— 
I fold the idle arms that cannot clasp thee 
more— 
To knock at my heart's door, were like 
knocking at a tomb. 
Do not write.” 


I am sad and would my life 


Mme. Valmore’s nature was eminent- 
ly feminine. Her heart was her guide. 
She was a being of impulse and sympa- 
thy. But her instincts were so delicate 
and true that they were to her what rea- 


son and philosophy are to colder na- 


tures. Her imagination was thoroughly 
Catholic. It is only Catholicity that de- 
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velops souls of such tender grace and 
beauty, and she was brought up under 
its influences. A cheerful piety, Catho- 
lic in tone, seems to have pervaded her 
life, and consoled and sustained her in 
its many dark hours. She loved to pray 
in the deserted aisle of some shadowy 
church full of mystery and peace. “She 
had her Christ—the Christ of the poor 
and forsaken, the prisoner and the slave, 
the Christ of the Magdalen and the good 
Samaritan, a Christ of the future of whom 
she herself has sung in one of her sweet- 
est strains: 


‘He whose pierced hands have broken so 
many chains,’”’ 


—a line that appeals to all who have sin- 
ned and been forgiven ! 

In her last years she thus writes: “I 
see at an immense distance the Christ 
who shall come again. His breath is 
moving over the crowd. He opens his 
arms wide, but there are no more nails— 
no more for ever !” 

Her devotion to Mary is constantly 
peeping out in her letters. After visiting 
a church at Brussels, she writes thus to 
her daughter: “‘ To-day we saw the black 
Virgin with the Child Jesus also black 
like his mother. These Madonnas wring 
my heart with a thousand reminiscences. 
They are nothing in the way of art, but 
they are so associated with my earliest 
and sweetest faiths that I positively 
adore those stiff pink-lined veils and 
wreaths of perennial flowers made of 
cambric so stout that all the winds of 
heaven could never cause a leaf to flut- 
ter.” 

She writes her brother: “ Lift up your 
hat when you pass the Church of Notre 
Dame, and lay upon its threshold the 
first spring flowers you find.” 

One of the most touching features of 
her life is her devotedness to this 
brother, an old soldier and pensioner in 
the hospital at Douai, whom she aided 
out of her own scanty purse, and still 
more by the moral support she was con- 
tinually giving him in the most delicate 
manner ; trying to ennoble his unfortu- 
nate past so as to give him dignity in his 
own eyes—a thing so often forgotten in 
our intercourse with those who are in 
danger of losing their self-respect. 

Mme. Valmore’s charity and sympa- 
thies were not confined to her own kin- 
dred. They responded to every appeal. 
The condemned criminal and prisoners 
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of every degree excited the compassion 
of her heart. Ata time of great distress 
at Lyons, she says she is “ashamed to 
have food and fire and two garments 
when so many poor creatures have none.” 
And yet she seems not to have had too 
many of the comforts of life herself. One 
Christmas eve she speaks of kneeling on 
her humble hearth—“ a hearth where there 
is not much fire save that of her own lov- 
ing, anxious heart—” to pray. 

It is sad to see a woman with such a 
refined, poetical nature, and a heart sen- 
sitive to the last degree, condemned toa 
fate so chilling and unkind. But she 
never lost courage. Living in narrow 
lodgings, and on limited means, she con- 
trived to give a certain artistic air to 
everything around her, and received her 
visitors with polished ease and self-pos- 
session, hiding her griefs under the grace 
of her manner and the vivacity of her 
conversation. Her courage and _ forti- 
tude were admirable under adverse cir- 
cumstances and such afflictions as the 
loss of her daughters. No book not 
strictly religious could teach a more for- 
cible lesson of patient, cheerful endur- 
ance—how “to suffer and be strong.” 
The work is elegantly translated, and is 
a welcome addition to the lives of cele- 
brated French ladies already issued by 
the same publishers. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By James 
Anthony Froude, M.A. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong& Co. 1873. 

We have here the first volume of a new 
and very elaborate work by the adventu- 
rous historian of England, and chival- 
rous champion of Henry VIII. and his 
daughter Elizabeth. It might perhaps 
have been hoped that enough had been 
said of Mr. Froude in these columns, and 
that our readers had done with him. 
His reputation as a faithful historian had 
been sorely damaged, and indeed irre- 
trievably ruined, by several indignant 
critics in England, in Scotland, and in 
Ireland, as well as in the United States 
(by the short, sharp and decisive on- 
slaught of Mr. Meline); so that it has 
been an actual surprise to the literary 
world to find him once more tempting 
Providence in a new book, heralded and 
advertised bya course of lectures in New 
York. But this is the nature of the 
man: he must surprise and startle, or he 
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dies ; he must provoke the most wonder- 
ing and angry contradiction and com- 
ment, and gratify the small feminine spite 
that possesses him, provided he can sting 
and wound like a hornet. For him, to 
scold is to live. 

The present volume, although entitled 
The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century, is in fact occupied, for more 
than two hundred pages, with an account 
of the dealings of his country with Ire- 
land during the XVIIth century, and 
presents his views of Irish history at the 
notable periods of the insurrection—or 
alleged “ massacre "— in 1641, as well as 
the short reign of James II. The narra- 
tive ends at the time of the small French 
invasion under Thurot, shortly after the 
middle of the XVIIIth century ; leaving 
Still to be treated the whole era of the 
Volurteering, the Insurrection of ’98, and 
the Union, so-called. Indeed, if the au- 
thor carry forward his subject into the 
present century, as he has carried it 
backward into the one before the last, he 
will have the great famines to deal with, 
and the multitudinous emigration; so 
that we may expect a vast picture, cover- 
ing the whole canvas, portraying from 
the strictly English point of view that 
ghastly history in its full perspective. 
The Froude theory is, on the whole, quite 
simple; nothing can be more easily un- 
derstood. It is, in few words, that the 
English nation having been “ forced by 
situation and circumstances” to take 
charge of Ireland and its people, when it 
suited the English to change their reli- 
gion, or to come back to it, or to change 
it again, they were bound in duty to com- 
pel the Irish to change along with them 
each time, by means of pains and penal- 
ties, from heavy fines to transportation 
and death on the gallows; also that the 
English having a strong wish to possess 
themselves of all the lands of Ireland, 
everything was lawful and right to effect 
that object. The reader will remark, with 
surprise (and the more surprise, the better 
for Froude), that in his lectures lately de- 
livered in New York, which were a kind 
of abstract of the work then in press, he 
did not venture zo say before an intelli- 
gent audience of freemen some of the 
things which he has dared to print in the 
book then just ready to burst upon the 
world. For example, he did not say, 
even before the “‘ Christian young men,” 
such words as these which are found in 
the book (p. 609): 
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“The consent of man was not asked 
when he was born into the world: his 
consent will not be asked when his time 
comes to die. As dittle has his consent 
to do with the laws which, while he lives, 
he is bound to obey.” 

This sentiment he perhaps thought it 
unnecessary to enunciate here ; because, 
in fact, he intended it solely for the Irish, 
not by any means for the Americans, 
although it reads like a universal maxim 
for the human race. Again, he did not 
think it necessary to say in so plain 
words what he has laid down clearly 
enough in this passage (p. 213): 

“No government need keep terms with 
such a creed [meaning the Catholic 
Church] when there is power to abolish 
it. To call the repression of opinions 
which had issued so many times in blood 
and revolt dy the name of religious persecu- 
tion is mere abuse of words.” 


ELEVATIONS POETIQUES ET RELIGIEUSES. 
Par Marie Jenna. Deuxiéme Edit. 2 
vols. Paris: Adrien le Clerc et Cie. 
1872. 

As the eye lingers upon a beautiful 
landscape, spring-clad and fair in the 
clear light of the new-risen sun; as the 
ear loiters unwilling to lose the last 
echoed link of some simple melting me- 
lody; as the hand tarries loth to quit the 
gentle grasp that speaks unspoken sym- 
pathy, so have we—reluctant to lose such 
fair pictures, such moving lays, such deep 
and tender feeling—lingered and loitered 
and tarried with Marie Jenna, “the Poct 
of the Vosges.” Gifted with the nice 
perception of a true poet, Marie Jenna 
clothes the simplest ideas in language of 
such rare delicacy, so fresh, tender, vivid, 
and withal so musical, that ‘mind, heart, 
eye, and ear, all are at once engaged. A 
bird, a butterfly, a flower, gains new inte- 
rest in her hands; she flings a grace 
around it, she vests it with a dignity it 
never had before; she makes it live 
again. Take, for instance, the opening 
stanzas of “ Le Papillon”: 


“Pourquoi t’approcher en silence 
Et menacer mon vol joyeux ? 
Par quelle involontaire offense 
Ai-je pu déplaire a tes yeux ? 


“* Je suis la vivante étincelle 
Qui monte et descend tour a tour; 
La fleur a qui Dieu donne une aile, 
Un souffle, un regard, un amour. 


** Je suis le frére de la rose ; 
Elle me cache aux importuns, 
Puis sur son coeur je me repose 
Et je m’enivre de parfums. 


** Ma vie est tout heureuse et pure, 
Pourquoi désites-tu ma mort ? 
Oh! dis-moi, roi de la nature, 
Serais-tu jaloux de mon sort? 


** Va, je sais bien que tu t’inclines 
Souvent pour essuyer des pleurs, 
Que tes yeux comptent les épines 
Oi je ne vois rien que des fleurs, 


** Je sais que parfois ton visage 
Se trouble et s’assombrit soudain, 
Lorsqu’en vain je cherche un nuage 
Au fond de l’horizon serein. 


** Mais Celui dont la main divine 
A daigné nous former tous deux, 
Pour moi parfuma la colline, 
Et de loin te montra les cieux. 


“Tl me fit deux ailes de flamme, 
A moi, feu follet du printemps; 
Pour toi, son fils, il fit une 4me 
Plus grande que le firmament. 


** Ecoute ma voix qui t’implore, 
Loin de moi détourne tes pas... 
Laisse moi vivre un jour encore, 
O toi qui ne finiras pas! 


* Mon bonheur a moi, c’est la vie, 
La liberté sous le ciel bleu, 
Le ruisseau, l'amour sans envie: 
Le tien .. . c’est le secret de Dicu.” 


What can be fresher or more charming 
than this naive, earnest appeal for life 
and liberty? And again,in “ Pour un 
Oiseau,” beginning with: 

“Tl est A to1, c'est vrai... 
meure ? 
Sa beauté, sa chanson, tout est 1A . 
ta main ; 


Frére, veux tu qu’il 


- - dans 


Et V’arbuste ot sa voix gazouillait tout a 
lheure 
Au bosquet, si tu veux, sera muet demain. 


*“ Tu le tiens : sa faiblesse 4 ta force le livre ; 
Mais aussi ta pitié peut le laisser aller ; 
Ne le fais pas mourrir! il est si bon de vivre 
Lorsque |’été commence et qu’on peut s’en- 
voler,”’ 


we find the same delicacy of thought, 
the same rippling, flowing language ; and 
what joyousness and how cheery it 
sounds: 2/ est si bon de vivre. 

But Marie Jenna strikes deeper chords, 
awakes more solemn strains, than these ; 
and through them all, the graver as the 
lighter, binding them in one harmonious 
whole, there sings out the same clear note 
of firm, enlightened faith that never 
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wavers; it penetrates each thing she 
handles, giving that breadth and large- 
ness to her field of view that it alone can 
give. In some beautiful stanzas, “ Beati 
qui lugeant,” she draws near to one bow- 
ed down with sorrow, and fearlessly, yet 
oh ! how tenderly touching the wound be- 
cause she knows its cure, she speaks: 


“Va, ton sein cache en vain le glaive qui le 
lesse : 
J'ai compris ton silence et j’ai prié pour toi. 
Laisse aller ta tierté comme un poids qui t’op- 
presse, 
Et pleure devant moi. 


“ Tl est, je le sais bien, des jours ot la souffrance 

Trouve en sa solitude une apre volupte ; 

Et le monde léger voit passer en silence 

Sa pale majesté. 
“ Et la main d’un ami s’arrétant incertaine, 

N’ose écarter les plis de son voile de deuil. 

Il est des maux si grands, que la parole hu- 

maine 
Expire sur le seuil. 
“* Mais deux jours sont passés ; il est temps que 
je vienne ; 

Oh ! laisse un front d’ami penché sur ta dou- 

leur! 

Ne te détourne pas: Mets ta main dans la 

mienne, 
Ton ame sur mon cceur. 
* Si je ne t’apportais qu’une amitié fidéle, 

Mes pas avec respect s’éloigneraient d'ici. 

J’attendrais que la tienne enfin se souvint 

d’elle, 
Mais j’ai souffert aussi... 
** Je ne te dirai point cette vaine parole 
Que la douleur accueille en son muet dédain. 
Non, ce que jai pour toi, c’est un mot qui con- 
sole, 
C’est un secret divin.” 

Already we seem to see awaked atten- 
tion, a gleam of hope flit across the stern, 
wan face that marks such helpless, hope- 
less misery; now softening the hard, 
cold look that bid defiance to all sorrow, 
repelled all sympathy; now changing it 
to one of anxious longing and of mute 
entreaty for the proffered gift, mot gui 
console. And see, or is it fancy only, or 
are there really tears now falling, “ gem- 
like, the last drops of the exhausted 
storm”? Space forbids us to give it in 
its fulness, this secret divin, to curtail it 
would spoil it: so we send the reader to 
the original, and would ask him only if 
in the last stanza he does not hear two 
voices singing: 

“ Heureux les affligés ! dit la Vérité méme. 

Heureux, c’est vrai, mon Dieu! quand vous 

avez parlé. 

Nous voulons bien souffrir si.le bonheur su- 

préme, 
Est d’étre consolé.” 
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Then look at this exquisite little pic. 
ture, ‘‘L’Enfant Ressuscité.” Rarely 
have we met with one more pathetic. It 
is very delicately painted, with shades so 
subtile that, in the simplicity of the whole, 
we are apt to overlook them. And here 
also we have a glimpse of that reverential 
love for childhood that is by no means 
the least characteristic trait of Marie 
Jenna: 


“ Elle avait tant gémi, sa mére, et tant pleuré! 
Tant pressé sur son sein le front décoloré, 
Que dans le corps glacé l’ame était revenue, 
Et qu’en bénissant Dieu, palpitante, éperdue, 
Comme un trésor qu’on cache elle avait em- 
porté 

Dans ses deux bras tremblants l’enfant ressus- 
cité ! 

Trois mois s’étaient passés depuis 
chose étrange ! 

On eut dit que le ciel avait fait un échange. 

L’enfant penchait son front comme un bouton 
fictri, 

Et depuis ces trois mois, jamais il n’avait ri. 

Il préférait aux jeux l’ombre silencieuse ; 

Sa mére en l’embrassant n’osait pas étre heu- 
reuse.... 


Des volets entr’ouverts s’élancent des chan- 
sons ; 

Dans les clochers frémit la voix des carillons. 

Ecoute, mon Louis, ces chants, ces joyeux 
a err 

Vois ; c’est le jour de l’an; dis ce que tu dé- 
sires. 

Chaque enfant pour étrenne a des jouets nou- 
veaux. 

En veux-tu de pareils? en veux-tu de plus 
beaux ? 

Veux-tu ce bélier gris qu’on traine et qui va 
paitre 

Au printemps dans les prés ’herbe qui vient 
naitre ? 

Mais regarde plut6t ; des piuceaux, des cou- 
leurs, 

Qui d’un papier tout blanc font un bouquet de 
fieurs. 

Oh! vois donc ce ballon de laine tricolore 

Qui s’éléve et retombe et se reléve encore ! 

Tu n’aimes pas courir..... Que puis-jete 
donner ? 

Dis.....tamére & présent ne sait pius de- 
viner. 

Veux-tu ce sabre d’or qui déja ferait croire 

Que mon petit Louis médite une victoire ? 

Aimes-tu ce chalet d’un long toit recouvert ? 

Mais non.... qu’en ferais-tu? Veux-tu ce 
livre ouvert, 

Oi prés de chaque histoire on regarde une 
image, 

Od l'on rit, od l’on pleure, oi l’on devient plus 
sage? 

Ah! voici des oiseaux! tu les aimerais mieux ! 

Les oiseaux sont vivants ; tu les ferais heureux ! 

Si tu voulais des lisandes roses fleuries, 

J’en saurais bien trouver, Louis, pour que tu 
ries. 

Réponds ; je t’aime tant ! n’oses-tu me parler? 

Tu pleurais ce matin ; je veux te consoler. 

Dis-moi ce doux secret pendant que je l'em- 
brasse. 
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Que veux-tu, mon Louis? Et l'enfant, a voix 
basse ; 
Des ailes pour m’envoler !” 


No one can fail to be struck with the 
sudden stillness that follows the mother’s 
anxious striving to drive away the cloud 
that would hang over her little one ; with 
the awe and fear, too, that fill her heart ; 
with the mystery in the whispered an- 
swer of the strange mysterious child given 
back from death in answer to her passion- 
ate prayer. It sets us thinking of that 
other mother whose grief so touched the 
Master’s heart that he spoke the word, 
“and he that was dead sat up and began 
to speak. And he delivered him to 
his mother.” Did that young man go 
home so grave, with never a smile to 
light his face, so strangely altered, that, 
after the first burst of gladness, his mo- 
ther, clasping him to her bosom, dared 
not rejoice ? 

Of the more serious pieces, perhaps 
not one equals in force “ La plus grande 
Douleur.” It is the old tale, always new 
though so oft repeated: the old tale that 
startles, shocks, and brings sharp pain 
as for the first time it comes home to each 
one, telling that that strong bond which 
binds friends closer, draws classes near- 
er, makes nations firmer, has snapped 
and riven two hearts asunder; that the 
newly-awakened intellect first meeting 
early faith has turned aside, has chosen a 
road far other than that on which till now 
both friends had travelled hand in hand ; 
that that “little superficial knowledge of 
philosophy that inclines man’s mind to 
atheism ” has come between them like an 
icy barrier, chilling the old friendship 
and making everything so dark and 
strange which before was warmth and 
light between them; and with effect so 
drear, so piercing, too, and sharp, that 
the unchanged heart feels any pain than 
that would be light to bear: 


‘“* Oui mon Dieu ! nous povvons, sans que l’4me 

succombe, 

Laisser notre bonheur A ce passé qui tombe ; 

Nous pouvons au matin former un réve pur, 

Tout d’amour et de paix, tout de flamme et 
d’azur, 

Puis livrer les débris de sa beauté ravie 

Ace vent du désert, qui laisse notre vie 

Sans fleur et sans épi comme un champ mois- 
sonné ; 

Meliner notre front pale et découronné, 

Et devenir semblable a cette pauvre plante 

Qui n’est pas morte encore, et qui n’est plus 
vivante, 

Nous pouvons voir gisant sur un lit de dou- 
leur, 

Celui qui nous restait, l’ami consolateur, 
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Compter chaque moment de son heure der- 
niére, 

Poser nos doigts tremblants sur sa froide pau- 
piére, 

Et baiser son visage, et nous dire ; Ilest mort! 

Nous le pouvons, mon Dieu! Parfois le coeur 
est fort.) 


Mais aimer une autre fme, et la trouver si 


belle 

Qu’on frémit de bonheur en se penchant vers 
elle, 

Puis un jour contempler d’un regard impuis- 


sant 
Sur sa beauté céleste une ombre qui descend ; 
De cette ime oi passaient les souffles de la 
grice, 
Sentir parfois monter quelque chose qui glace, 
Douter, prier tous bas, pleurer d’anxié¢té, 
Craindre, espérer Longtemps marcher & 
son cété 
Sans oser voir au fond.... 
l’on ose, 
Reculer de partout ot le regard se pose, 
Oi fut le feu sacré toucher de froids débris, 
Murmurer en tremblant un langage incompris 
Ou Dieu passa, chercher sa lumineuse trace, 
Et n’y trouver plus rien... rien! pas méme 
un soupir, 
Pas un cri douloureux vers l’aube qui s’efface, 
C’est trop souffrir !”’ 


Puis un jour ot 


The two volumes before us contain 
many poems, both short and long, of 
such great freshness and beauty, so full 
of original turns and delicate touches, 
that it is difficult to choose from amongst 
them. However, we have said enough to 
give a fair notion of Marie Jenna’s style, 
and quite enough to show that it is her 
own, with its own peculiar charm. And 
so our task is done. If it be said that, 
having uttered only praise and found no 
fault, we have but half fulfilled the critic’s 
task, we answer that we never meant the 
tone of criticism. All know that man’s 
most perfect work is not without its blem- 
ish; but in our first walk through so fair 
a garden, meeting new beauties on every 
side, it would have been ungracious in us 
to have sought defects: that task we 
leave to others. Ours has been to wel- 
come, and to tell of fresh flowers of much 
loveliness offered to us from across the 
sea, with the certainty that no one can 
read her “ Elévations Poétiques” without 
feeling that he is indebted for some real 
enjoyment to the charming “ Poet of the 
Vosges.” 


THE Two YsOnpDES, AND OTHER VERSES. 
By Edward Ellis. London: Picker- 
ing. 1872. 

It takes but a short while to read this 
thin volume; nor will any one with a 
taste for true poetry find the perusal a 
task. The author undoubtedly pos- 
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sesses “the vision and the faculty di- 
vine,” and belongs to the subjective 
school of which Tennyson is king—a 
school peculiarly capable of teaching a 
subjective age. The more the pity, then, 
say we, that Mr. Ellis should have made 
his chief poem, “The Two Ysondes,” 
hang on the idea that love is fate. His 
“Two Ysondes” are the two “Isolts” of 
Tennyson ; but Tennyson does not at- 
tempt to excuse the passion of Mark’s 
wife for Tristrem. Our author makes it 
originate in Tristrem and Ysonde having 
“drunk,” “by an evil chance,” a phil 
tre which had been placed “in Tris- 
trem’s charge” as “a wedding-gift for 
Ysonde and King Mark” (p. 7). Now, 
it may be said that this does away with 
the guilty aspect of the romance, and 
throws over the whole a veil of faéry. 
Yes; but we insist that it is, therefore, 
the more mischievous, as teaching the 
doctrine of fatality. 

Neither is this the only, or even the most, 
objectionable feature of the poem; for, 
together with descriptions of emotions 
and caresses which would be chaste if 
the theme were lawful love, all idea of 
sin is kept away, and especially as re- 
gards its eternal consequences. There 
is not a word about remorse during life, 
or of repentance at death. But Tristrem 
dies in despair of beholding the object 
of his passion; and Ysonde, in turn, ex- 
pires on the breast of her dead lover, de- 
claring that she will “ go with him deyond 
the bars of fate.” 

Now, we should not have troubled our- 
selves to make these strictures but that 
Mr. Ellis shows powers for the misuse 
cf which he will be very responsible. 
Moreover, as is clear from some of his 
shorter lyrics, particularly “ At a Shrine,” 
his mind has a religious bent, with (of 
course) Catholic sympathies. , 

With regard to his verse, it is less Ten- 
nysonic than his thought. Better if, 
while originating metres (with which we 
have no quarrel whatever), he modelled 
both his lines and his diction on the 
peerless accuracy of England’s laureate, 
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